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To be strictly accurate, the title of this book should 
have been " A Brief History of Education, as ConBcioua 
Evolution." To record, even summarily, the facta and 
events in the long history of education, within the nar- 
row limits of a test-book, would have been both impossi- 
ble and undesirable. My endeavor has been to present 
education as the last and highest form of evolution — that 
great process which includes both Nature and Culture. 
I have tried to show what 4t is that evolves, why it 
evolves, and why evolution, finally attaining to eonscioua- 
nees, becomes education. Seeing that the immanent pur- 
pose of evolution is the realization of free individuals, 
that is, moral personahtiea, I have endeavored to mark 
the steps by which this has been gradually attained, and 
to indicate those that have yet to be taken. 

By placing education in relation to the whole process 
of evolution, as its highest form, I have hoped to impart 
to it a dignity which it eould hardly otherwise receive or 
claim. From many points of view, the educator'a pro- 
fession seems mean and profitless enough, compared with 
those that make more noiae in the world; but when it is 
recognized to be the highest phase of the world-process, 
and the teacher to be the chief agent in that process, 
both it and he assume a very different aspect. Then 
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teaching is seen to be the noblest of professionB, and 
that which ought to call for the highest devotion and 
enthuEiasm. 

In the present work I have given special attention to 
those portions of educational history that are usually 
ignored or neglected, at the expense of those that are 
more generally known. This accounts for the chapter 
on Muslim Education and several others. And I have 
laid Boiuewhat less stress on those portions of the history 
treated in the " Great Educators," issued by the same 
publishers. 

Reference to the Bibliography will show that I have 
made very little use of previous histories of education. 
The reason of this is, not that I failed to appreciate them, 
but that my aim was different from theirs. 

Some of my generalizations are, I know, open to qaea- 
tion. In defence, I have only to say that in all cases I 
have given what seemed to me best calculated to impart 
a comprehensive view of the entire subject. 

The quotations at the head of most of the chapters are 
intended as texts for lectures or discussions. 



Thomas Davidson. 



New Yobk, April 20, 1900. 
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CHAPTEB I. 



INTRODUCTORY 



e, the first gena of mind. Tin ' 
, as knovledge, viae men t 



Seiire then in tbe begintiing a: 
bond betniit Noo-Being and Be. 
bid ID their hearts. — Veda. 

Feeling ia a primitive datum. The question, therefore, is not hov 
feeliog arises, but how it ia modified and how it giiea birth to aea- 
■fttioD. — RosMiNi, Mw Easay, § 717. 

The Ego nhich refiecta upon itself, finda that, at bottom, it is a 
feeliog that conatitutea the sentient and intelligent subject. — /Md., 
S7I9. 



The aentieot aubject 
of reasoning, but from a 



m balance. — Und., 



is not deduced from a long 
analysis of the idea of existing 
a ezistiog 



While philosophers ore 
world, Hunger and Love a 
1 knovrledge. 



wrangling over the govertiaieat of the 
e doing their work. — Scuu-leb. 
as such, but in feeling and actios tbat | 
realit; is given. — A. Sbth, Maa't Plaet tn the Comiot, p. 122. 
Intellcctus rerum veraciter ipses res sunt. — Scorns Ebiuobwa. 

EiSTOHY, aa at present understood, is a record of evo- 
lution, whicli, aeeordiag to Mr. Spencer, ia a " change 
from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, 
cohwent heterogeneity, through continuous differentia- 
tioDB and integrations." Edvcation is conscious or 
voluntary evolution. Hence, History op Educatiow 
is a record of such evolution, and begins at the point 
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where man takes himself into his own hand, bo to epeak, 
and Bceks to guide his life toward an ever more definite, 
coherent heterogeneity, which is what we mean by hia 
ideal end. 

Of the beginning of evolution we have no experi- 
ential knowledge, and, indeed, cannot even imagine it 
as beginning. A popular evolutionist tells us: "The 
earlicBt condition in which Science allows us to picture 
this globe is that of a fiery mass of nebulous matter. 
At the second stage it consiata of countless myriads of 

K flimilar atoms, rouglily outlined into a ragged cloud- 
jTball, glowing with heat, and rotating in space with in- 
conceivable velocity. By what means can this maas be 
broken up, or broken down, and made into a solid 
worid? By two things — mutual attraction end chemical 
affinity. The momijnt when within the cloud-ball the 
conditions of cooling temperature are such that two 
atoms could combine together, the eauae of the evolu- 
tion of the earth was won. . . . With every addi- 
tional atoiu added, the power, ae well as the complexity 
of the combination increases, Aa the process goes on, 
after endless vicissitudes, repulaiona, and readjuatments, 
the changes become fewer and fewer, the confliet be- 
tween mass and mass dies down; the elements, passing 
through varioua stages of hquidity, finally combine in 
the order of their affinities, arrange themselves in the 
order of their densities, and the sohd earth is formed. 

" Now, recall the names of the leading actors in this 
stupendous reformation. They are two in number, 

\ mutual attraction and chemical affinity. Notice theae 
words, attraction and affinity. Notice that the great 
formative forces of physical evolution have psychical 
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names. It is idle to diacuss whether there is, or can 
be, any identitj between the thing represented in the 
one case and in the other. Obviously there cannot be. 
Yet this does not exhanst the interest of the analogy. 
In reality, neither here nor anywhere, have we any 
knowledge whatever of what is actually meant by at- 
traction; nor in the one sphere or the other have we 
even the means of approximating to such knowledge. 
. . . Here, as in every deep recess of physical Nat- 
nre, we are in the presence of that which is metaphysical, 
that which bars the way imperiously at every turn to a 
materialistic interpretation of the world. Yet . . , 
what likeness, even the most remote, could we have ex- 
pected to trace between the gradual aggregation of units 
of matter in the condensation of a weltering star and 
the alow segregation of man in the organization of so- 
cieties and nations? However different the agents, is 
there no suggestion that they are different stages of a 
uniform process, different epochs of one great historic 
enterprise, different results of a single evolutionary 
law?"* 

To the last question we may unhesitatingly answer. 
Yes. We may even go further, and assert that, unless 
we are to be condemned to the author's hopeless agnos- 
ticism, and the evolution of the world is forever to re- 
main a mystery to us, it must be interpreted in terms of 
experience, that Is, at bottom, of feeling, including de- 
sire. Nor ought this to surprise us; for, since the world 
of experience— and we can talk intelligently of no other 
— consists of nothing but feelings grouped and classi- 
f Drummond, The Aieent of ifan, p. 337 aqq. Cf. TcnnyBon, 



id Epilogue, n 



X HUUer'i Hiiiory ofSanifcrit LUcratuTe, p. 561 



aUo Tedio UymD, i 
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fied, there is every reason for interpreting it in terms 
of feeling. Such interpretation ig mere analysis, as it 
OBght to be, involving the assumption of nothing out- 
Bide of experience. If we assume feeling, including 
desire, as the stuff of the world, we have no difficulty 
in explaining evolution upon known principles. There 
can, in the last analysis, he no intelligible active prin- 
ciple but desire; and, since all desire is a tendency to 
greater depth or variety of feeling, it is, of necessity, 
an evolutionary energy. Further, all desire implies the 
existence of something desired, but not possessed, or of 
environment, and so we are forced to conceive of feeling 
as atomic, or individual, in its nature. The world is 
made up of a multitude of what we may call " substan- 
tial feelings," each having all the rest for its environ- 
ment,* and each, through desire, modifying, and being 
modiiied by, all the rest. The sum of the modifieationa 
of each substantial feeling by all the rest is its world, 
and the sum of the modifications of all feelings ia the 
world. 

How one substantial feeling can become aware of the 
existence of another is a question requiring more de- 
tailed treatment than can be given it here; but that 
each such feeling is completely impervious to all others 
ia a fact of hourly experience. By no possibility can I 
feel your toothache, however clearly I may realize it 
in my own imagination. You must always be to me an 
hypothesis (or tirrfffraa-t?). This is the price we pay 
for our eternal individuality. Nor does it involve ag- 

* We mnet tAlce cure not to im^ne that behiDd the '* fuDd&mpntitl 
faelingB" (RoHtnini'n phranc) there i« a. miiiBtiincc, nnpenetrated hy feel- 
ing, Saeh a thing-in-itself. being beyond experience, would open the 
door for a boimdleu agnaatioiBni. 
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noBticism, but merely the conBequence that omniscience 
IB a social product, shared in by all beings. 

If we adopt this view of the constitution of the world, 
a view accordant with all experience, we see at once that 
all evolution ia, in a sense, education. It is the gradual 
internal difTerentiation of substantial feelings, their 
transformation or articulation, through mutual desire 
and interaction, into worlds. Education, in the widest 
Benae, may be defined as the upbuilding of a world in 
feeling or in consciousness. With our present habit of 
confining feeling to the animal world, and making it 
include a certain amount of memory or consciouBness, 
we find it hard to regard the inanimate mineral world, 
and even the animate vegetable world, as due to the in- 
teraction of feelings. Yet all that they are to us is so 
much feeUng — so many clusters of sensation — and, un- 
less we are to attribute the introduction of life to a 
miracle, and acknowledge the bankruptcy of science, 
we must regard the very lowest forma of matter as, to 
a certain extent, alive and sentient. One thing is ob- 
vious: except in so far as they are feelings, we can 
never know anything about them. And what could 
they he in or for themselves, that is, apart from our 
knowledge of them, if they were not feelings? 

If this reasoning is correct, then the entire evolution 
of the world, from lowest to highest, is simply the ex- 
ternal aspect of the education of substantial feelings, 
or, to use a familiar term, of spirits. It is true, indeed, 
that actual experience has not enabled us to supply all 
the links in the long chain. Especially desiderated are 
the links between the inanimate and the animate, and 
between instinctive and ethical life. Yet we need not 
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despair of one day discovering these. Of the former, 
Husleyj a sober witnesa, saye; " With organic chemistry, 
molecular physics, and physiology yet in their infancy, 
and every day making prodigious strides, I think it 
would be the height of presumption for any man to say 
that the conditions under which matter asaumes the 
properties we call ' vital ' may not, some day, be arti- 
ficially brought together. , . . If it were given me 
to look beyond the abyss of geologically recorded time 
to the still more remote period when tlie earth waa 
passing through physical and chemical changes, which 
it can no more see again than a man can recall his in- 
fancy, I should expect to be a witness of the evolution 
of living protoplasm from not living matter." * Of the 
second missing link I shall speak further on. 

One more quotation from Huxley! "If there is one 
thing clear about the progress of modern science, it is 
the tendency to reduce all scientific problems, escept 
those which are purely mathematical, to questions of 
molecular physics — that is to say, to the attractiona, 
repulsions, motions, and co-ordination of the ultimate 
particles of matter. Social phenomena are the result of 
l' interaction of the components of society, or men, with 
\one another and the surrounding universe." | Huxley 
had to remain an agnostic (to use a word of his own 
invention) to the end of his days. The reason why he 
did BO is plain from the above quotation. He main- 
tained that all scientific problems, not strictly mathe- 

* Lao Sermont, Addreaei, and Revietet, p. 366. How Bomethiiig liring 
Oftn STolve fiom sometliiDg not-living ia ntterir inconceivable, implyiog 
onstion. Haijey {1AI(2.. p. 146) tells us tbafmattet ma; be neudecl 
u a form of thought," whieb ia hardly cairoct. 

tiaf<£,p. 166. 
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matieal, must be solved in terms of the relations of the 
ultimate eleraenta of matter, and then most gratuitously 
assumed that these elements were " particlea." But 
BUch particles do not come within the reach of experi- 
ence, and, if they did, they could only be groups of 
Hence, the ultimate elements of matter are 
Let ua, then, eubfititute " feelings " for " par- 
ticles" in the quotation, and we at once do away with 
the possibility of agnosticism, and obtain a formula 
which accounts for evolution, from first to last — even 
for tlie mathematical aspect of it. We may now write: 
All scientific problems may be reduced to the attrac- , 
tioDS, repulsions, motions, and co-ordination of the ul- ; 
timate substantia! feelings. Even social phenomena are J 
the result of the interaction of the components of society, 
of men (who are merely substantial feelings highly dif- 
ferentiated through long and extensive interaction), 
with one another and with the remaining universe of 
substantial feelings of all grades. In other words, all 
the world that we know, or can know, consists of 
primitive substantial feelings, differentiating themselves, 
through interaction, into worlds. The voluntary or 
reflective part of this differentiation we call education. 
It is fortunate that there e.xist now, in the world, 
beings at all stages of evolution, from matter up to man, 
and that the latter is the sum and epitome of the en- 
tire process thus far. In spite of this, wc find it very 
difficult to realize the exceedingly simple psychical life 
of the primal elements of inorganic matter, and even 
of organic bodies of low type — plants, microbes, snails, 
etc. The attractions and repulsions, resulting in the 
motions and co-ordinations of material molecules, we 
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can conceive only as due to the desires of Bpirita, and 
yet we cannot throw ourselves back into their inner 
states. The case is not very different with plant life. 
Who can realize the foeling.s and desires of those primal 
elements which build up an oak or a vine? Yet we 
can hardly doubt that a feeling of thirst is what makes 
H plant send out its root-mouths in the direction of 
water, and a feeling of weakness what induces it to 
encircle a support with its tendril-arms. So, in gen- 
eral, perhaps, we may interpret the actions of plants in 
terms of our own feelings. And this we can do more 
securely in the case of animals. No one can well doubt 
that a monkey, a dog, a rabbit, a tadpole, or an amceba 
eats, drinks, and moves in consequence of feelinp simi- 
lar to ours when we do the same. Thus we are able, in 
ways more or less vague, to realize to ourselves those 
sentient desires which are the agents in all evolution, 
and so, to that extent, to understand the world. It 
may be that, in the future, through hypnotism or some 
such agency, we shall be able to recall into conscious- 
ness the entire course of past evolution. 

Evolution, then, is the material of science, including 
history, and of philosophy. In the future, philosophy 
will not, as in the past, imitate theology in trying to 
dictate to science from without, but will be simply the 
complete record of which the particular sciences are the 
co-ordinated parts,* Even now philosophy is able to 
tell us that all evolution is a matter of association for 
the satisfaction of desire,! that the universe is essentially 

•PhiloiDphy is completely nnified knowledgo. Spenoer, Firit Frin- 
eipln, Pt, H, MD, 1. «3T. 

1; IDQIb «eq.; 
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social; that the evolution of sentient individuals into 
an ever richer world depends upon ever widening and 
deepening relationB to other eentient individuals; that 
socialiBm and individualism are absolutely co-extensive 
all the world over. What is true of human society is 
true of all nature; and the principles which we find 
governing the former we may confidently look for in 
the latter. The true meaning of the loweat phases of 
evolution can be found only in the highest, just as the 
meaning of the acorn can be found only in the full- 
grown oak.* The first step ^ill not be fully under- 
stood until the last is taken, which will never be! 

Taking human society, then, as the highest type of 
all asBociation, we can readily see that it has three pos- 
sible forms, and no moref— (1) co-ordination or democ- 
racy, (2) individual superordination, or monarchy, and 
(3) B. combination of the two, oligarchy. The bodies in 
the mineral world seem to be democracies, no atom or 
individual being lord over another; and the same is 
true, to a certain extent, of the plant world. Many of 
the lower forms of animal life — worms, protozoa, ccel- 
enteratea, etc., are oligarchies; J but the higher we go in 
the scale the more nearly do the forms approach the 
condition of monarchy. In man, the sentient elements 
composing the body are in almost entire subjection to 
the central sentience which he calls himself. § Where 
there is no rebellion, we have a man of integrity, an 
integer; otherwise, a dissolute or fractional man. But 

* In ArutatelisD laneuage. the oak li the " nhnt-it-waa-neM " (rb it 

|r tlxu) of the acorn. See Metaph.,Z., 4:lD30a. IT, with Bon itz'ii note. 

t See Ariatotle, Politict, III., 7; 1379*. 38 eeq. 

tRoanuni, Ptt/chf^-- ' -" " " 

:S™.oiiapp. vn., : 

S Bhkkespeue, Sonnet CXLVI, 
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eren in a completely integral body, monarchical as a 
bee-hive, there are arrangementB for swarming, or col- 
onizing. Certain eubordinate combinations, which we 
call reproductive cells, sunder themselvea naturally from 
the whole, and, carrying with them its potentialities, 
aet up a new monarchy, a neiv human body, for them- 
EelveB. In the case of these, the process of evolution, 
which originally took millions upon millions of years, 
is completed in a few prenatal months. Thus, through 
beneficent association, every animal organism is able to 
raise subordinate organisms, of almost the lowest form, 
to its own level in a short time, and thus spare them 
uncounted ages of evolutionary struggle. It is no se- 
cret at the present day that the human embryo, before 
birth, goes through the whole process of evolution, as- 
enming, in an ascending series, all the lower forms of 
animal hfe, just as, after birth, it passes through all the 
phases of ethical life. It is all one continuous process, 
producing ever more complete and independent indi- 
viduals, through ever deepening and widening social re- 
lations. Here come in the great questions of heredity 
and habituation. 

If, DOW, we ask how, out of primitive desiderant feel- 
ings, the various types of animal life— microbes, mol- 
lusks, whales, men— have arisen, we readily find an 
intelligible answer, supported by obvious facts, and at 
the same time full of meaning for the educator. As we 
have already seen, the primitive desiderant feelings, 
whose interaction evolves the world and explains it, 
have two aspects — a passive (feeling) and an active (de- 
Hire). In the lowest phases of existence these are com- 
pletely balanced, a fact which we express by saying that. 
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, action and reaction are always equal. But, 
juBt in proportion as we rise in the scale of being, and 
reaction becomes less and less immediate, this balance 
disappeara. Indeed, we may perhaps say that the posi- 
tion of beings in that scale is determined by their power 
to inhibit direct reaction and to treasure up their passive 
impressions for future use, such treaBuring-up being the 
origin of consciousness. CoiiBciousneBs is, from one 
point of view, inhibited reaction. So long as imprea- 
eions are treasured up, solely with a view to purposive 
future reactions, the balance between action and reac- 
tion may still be kept even, and this is the only healthy 
condition of things; but it may also become uneven, 
either because impreasiona are treasured up for the mere 
pleasure they give, or because the reactions are excessive 
OP pnrpofieless. In the former case, we have a stagnant, 
dalliant sensuality; in the latter, a fatuoua, spasmodic 
activity. Both these are equally unfavorable to evolu- 
tion, the one producing beings of the Caliban, the other, 
beings of the Ariel, type.* Just as the perfect balance 
between passive feeling and active desire keeps open the 
path of evolution, so the loss of this balance blocka it, 
and gives rise to all the sub-hnman, unprogressive forma 
of life, and to all those types of humanity — savages, 
barbarians, heathens | — ^that have fallen, or are falling, 
behind in the race of Ufe. If a house divided against 
itBelf cannot stand, so a living being whose nature is , 
out of balance cannot progress — a fact of no small eon- 

*Se« Ttii Tempett. It ie quite evident that OalibBii and Ariel sra 
mwuiC, leapectivel]'. &b types of s^nsualitf uid caprice. Fecdiuand and 
bHrulda are balanaed progresaive types. 

t'Eh'iiiif, peoplen who, thougb oivili«d, have not riaen abfiso national 
or laoa intareats. The future belonge to peoples who have risen to hn- 
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Bequence to educators. Many living types have died out ^ 
from mere inner disharmony or one-sided evolution.* 
Man has risen above the brute conditiou simply because 
he has been able to hold the balance between feeling 
and action comparatively even, and his further advance 
will depend upon how far he is able to do this in the 
future. Though, from one point of view, be stands 
over against, or above, nature,! ^^ another, he is merely 
its highest product. In order to explain him, its entire 
process is required, and this can be learnt only through 
scientific investigation. " To ingenious attempts at ex- 
plaining by the light of reason things which want the 
light of history to show their meaning, much of the 
learned nonsense of the world has indeed been due." % 

•TennrHin. In UaaiT.. LV., LVI., CXVm. 

tBy "nature," I, of course, rn™.ii tint k i«iwi 
above the in diri duals whose in 
the snin and Hjslem of those in 
tiitt, ia oar tnne, Niitnro (with 
God, minus oonsfflousness. 

JTrlor, FrinMivt Culture, VoL L, pp. 19«eit. 
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Under what cireumstanees, and how long ago, man 
firat rose ahove the brute, we cannot at present eay. 
That the event may have been sudden, like an avalanche, 
or the turning of a balance, is quite possible; that it 
took place many milliona of years ago seums certain. 
In the course of that long period, certain portions of 
the race — those which have kept open the path of evo- 
lution — have passed through the stages of (1) Savagery, 
(2) Barbarism, (3) Civicism or Civilization, and are now 
advancing to (4) Humanism — while the rest have re- 
mained behind, some at each of the lower stages. Now, 
since each of these stages has its corresponding educa- 
tion, the History of Education naturally falls into 
four divisions: (1) savage, (9) barbarian, (3) civic, (4) 
human. We shall treat them in this order; but before i 
doing BO, we must outline the leading features of each 
of the divisions, and, first of all, state the principles 
according to which they are distinguished. 

Though the grades.^f humanization pass, for the most 
port, in8enBiWy,irito each other, yet, regarded from a 
Buf&cient distance, they are readily distinguishable. 
The scale upon which all evolution is measured is simply 
that of being. That which is more is higher than that 
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which is less. Now, Btnce, as we have seen, being is 
feeling, or desiderant feeling, it follows that that which 
has (or, rather, is) more, and more highly differentiated, 
feeling and desire, is higher than that which has less. 
And we maj perhaps set it down that the body of every 
living being fairly represents the amount and articula- 
tion of its desiderant feeling; for, as Spenser says, 
" The soul is form, and doth the body make." 

Here is offered a favorable opportunity for withdraw- 
ing the clumsy expression, " desiderant feeling," and 
Bubstituting for it the ordinary term, "soul," which, 
when carefully examined, proves to have just that mean- 
ing, . Sou] is the fundamental, substantial feeling and 
desire, of which all other feelings and desires, and, 
ultimately, the known world itself, are determination 3 or 
articulations. My world is nothing but my self or soul 
— the feeling which I am — modified and articulated. 
We shall see latsi^ what is imphed in such articulation. 
One group of such articulations is the body, a system 
of subordinate feelings, by which the soul carries out 
further articulations and produces its world. If the 
view here taken of the soul be correct, then the much 
vexed question of the immortality of the soul becomes 
almost ridiculous. Can that of which all things in time 
and apace, and'these themselves, are but raodiflcations, 
vanish in time? So long as feeling and desire continue 
merely such, so long the soul which they constitute 
remains in a brute condition, without any world of 
things.* It is only when, under the pressure of com- 
plicated and unmanageable experience, they give birth 
to intelligence and will, themselves remaining in the 
* 8ee AtiBtotle, ^elapht/s., L , 1 ; 980b, S5 neq. 
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form of love,* that the soul emerges from this condi- 
tion, and begins to have a world of things, with lan- 
guage to designate them by. It is then that it begins 
to be human. Intelligence is simply the grouping of 
feelings and the referring of them, as so grouped, to 
origins, or subjects, or things. Thinking is, in the 
strictest sense, thing-ing.f Until there are things, 
there are no thoughts, and vice versa. As soon as things 
are thought J and symbolized, then desire, taking the 
form of will, relates itself to them as means, or instru- 
ments, of satisfaction — the only possible end. Since 
subjects, or things, can never be matters of experience, 
but are, so to speak, bypothese8,§ to group experience 
for use as means, they can be realized only through 
symbols or conventions, || and of such language consists. 
All words originally designated things, that is, hypo- 
thetical agents, uniting and causing certain groups of 
experiences. What corresponds internal'y to the outered 
or uttered word is the concept, or grasping-together of 
experiences (Begriff), a combining act of the soul, 
capable of indefinite repetition. 

In emerging from the brute state, then, man found 

• We thna tee why loTe U never quite retional, though it oonstuitlf 

Bioeeds uuui'a might-, tbftt dnellii witb gods above," 

Troiha and Ornsida. III., 3. 
let Gar. dcnken. Ding ; Latin r«ir, rei ; Greek xp^ ((ieclara), xpiw- 
la Hebrflw, dabhAr meojiH batb thought utd thing. Cf. Arabia thay" 
(thing), from sAa'u (deiire). 

I In the second Prutogue to Faitit, tbe Lord «aye to tba arohuigeli : 
"The Beooming (i.e., geneiia. cToliition), which ever work* and uvea, 
embraoe yon witb love's grsciooii bounilii; and whut bov«ri> in unateady 
Memiag, do ye make iteady with enduring thoughts," Nothing could M 

S"HTpothBli«"(iTifln7«) means eiactly the BBDiB ai " sub^flCt" ("»*- 
Jtttumy 

I liiuSoiw. convention, watcb-word, creed. 
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' himBelf a thinking, loving, willing being, in a world 
of concrete things or beings, grasped by means of bjth- 
hols and available as iDstruments of satisfaction. Id 
other words, he found himself a symbol- making, aim- 
setting, tool-using animal. The symbol-making power 
which gave him his present, real world enabled him to 
project into the future a more satisfactory, ideal world; 
his aim-eetting faculty, love, turned this into an object 
of aspiration; and his tool-using gift made him employ 
the present world as a means for realizing it.* Such 
has been, and is, the life of man. In the first stages of 
his career, his world, his aims, and his tools were meagre; 
hut as he advanced they became richer. This increasing 
richness coincides with the progress of civilization. 

In distinguishing the grades of eiviUzation, then, and 
the corresponding forms of education, we must consider, 
at different stages, (1) man's actual world, (2) his ideal 
world, (3) the manner and degree in wJiich he uses the 
former for the realization of the latter. The first will 
give us hia science; the second, his art; the third, his 
ethics, corresponding, respectively, to the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Good. The True is what man holds 
to be; the Beautiful (or desirable), what he holds ought 
to be; t the Good, the choice and use of the proper means 
for passing from the True to the Beautiful. The Beau- 
tiful, when realized, becomes the True, which again 
makes way for a higher Beautiful. It is plain from this 
that education, at each stage, falls into three branches: 
(1) Education in the formation of an actual world, (2) 
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Education in the conception of an ideal world, (3) Edu- 
cation in the method of using the former for the realiza- 
tion of the latter. 

If man's faculties always developed evenly and har- 
monioualy, the history of civilization and education 
would be easy to write; but since, as we have seen, this 
is not the caae; since there is much one-sided develop- 
ment, and consequent retardation or retrogression, much 
variety and difficulty are introduced into the task. As 
affording practical lessons, the history of retarded or 
frustrated developments is as valuable as that of healthy 
or normal ones. The lower grades of civilization are 
very similar all the world over;* but as we advance the 
nxunber of aberrations increases. Hence, while we can 
treat savage education in a single chapter, each of the 
higher grades will require several. 

* " One set af SHvagei ii like uiothei," uid Dr. JohnwD, and Ihu U 

mooafirmed by modem reBsatob. See Tjloi, Piimitliit Caltw*, 
, pp. 6 leq. 




In the inHtinctiTe set all ib bereditary ; in the reflectiTe act there 
it nothing bereditary; eTerythlng is derived tbrough imitation, or 
tBDght by experience.— Piiiizzi, ie Trt Leggy p. 57. 

It is certain tbut man attains bis position of pre-eminence above 
all other animals . . . eaHentiully Ibrongti tlie fact tliat he is 
able to produce^ tliat is, by his labor to transform that trhicb in 
natnre is nseless Into things useful and ft for consnniption. — Ibid., 
p. 74. 

Sacramental words, according to Catholic doctiine, are words of 
power. — SrDFKYF, Smfth, S.J., in Contemporary Rtiiiew, Jannarj-, 
1397, p. 35. 

In all stages of civilization the human being " comes 
into the world," not as a naked soul, or sensibility, but 
with an organized body, and with its feeling and desire \ 
correspondingly organized in the form of senses and 
spontaneities. It is the function of education to train 
these, so that he may attain the greatest possible satis- 
faction or harmony. This harmony, the essential oon-\ 
dition of evolution, is twofold, harmony among his i 
faculties and harmony with his environments,* sub- ! 
human and human. The chief influence in the training ' 
of the human faculties ia Imitation,! or, viewed from 
the other side. Example, which, as culture advances, 
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gives way to Precept or Instruction. At the savage 
stage, education is mainly imitation, becoming, with. 
time, more and more conscious, but never requiring any ' 
Bpecial institution or school for its impartment. 

Mao, aa we have seen, in building up a world through, 
and for, intelligence and will, does so by grouping his 
feelings or experiences into things, or objects, through 
concepts, or ideas,* which he fixes and holds by means 
of symbols. These symbols play ao important a part 
in the growth of inteUigence that they deserve careful 
consideration. They are, namely, of two kinds, (1) 
au dibl e, (3) visible. The former go to constitute lan- 
guage; the latter, religion. Thus language and religion 
have a common root, and are as old as the dawning of 
intelligence. We may, indeed, say that all primitive 
thought is religious or superstitious. 

It ia difficult for us, moderns, to realize how concept 
and sensible symbol were related to each other in the 
mind of the savage. We may perhaps say that, for him, 
the symbol, instead of representing the object, contained 
its essence or concept. Hence the extreme importance 
attached by him to the audible word and the visible 
fetich. t In uttering the name of a thing, he was breath- 
ing forth its essence, for good or for evil; in adoring 
or anointing a fetich, he was controlling its essence. J 

•These ideas are simply diatinotions in feeling. 

tSnoh fetich might he natural or artificial. Artowea its origin to the 
aDdeavor to make natiiTal fetiches GOnform to the concepta contained in 
tham. It ia inteteating to note that the word ahem, in the langnage of 
the Hebrews, who hive carried the religions stage of thought to its h^h- 
nt praf eotion. means (1 ) esaenoe, {2) name. (3) monument or fetich. See 
Hie Third Commandment, and of. Dent. XII. 5 ; 1 Kinga VUL W, 19 ; 
It. I.V. 13 etc.; also Weotcott, EpUt.ofSt. Ji^ftn, pp. 343-45 ; eohrader, 
CuniU'oim /n»erip(ton«, Vol. L,p, 4. note* (Eng. Trans,), 

ICf. Tjlor. Frimitist OaJIac*, Vol. I., pp. 115 Heq., andlaatqnotatioi 
kt the head. oC thia ohaptei. 
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Herein we have the original form of worship, namely, 
magic, made up of incantation and ritual. The distinc- 
tion of essence, concept, and symbol has been one of 
the hardest tasks of intelligence. 

Though savage education, as not being conscious evo- 
Intion, might properly be excluded from treatment in 
this book, it may, novertheless, be briefly considered, on 
the ground that it shows, in their primitive form, the 
two departments of all education — education with refer- 
ence to the seen and education with reference to the un- 
seen, or, roughly speaking, practical . education and 
tb^OTetical education. The savage divides his activities 
between work and worship. Through both he seeks 
the satisfaction of his desires, which at first are but two 
— hunger and love. Under the former we include all 
those physical desires that have reference only to the 
individual himself — thirst, desire for clothing, shelter, 
rest, etc.; under the latter, those that have reference 
to other individuals — desires for self -reproduction, the 
pleasures of family life, etc. The former is the source 
of all the egoistic or selfish feelings; the latter, of all 
the altruistic or neighborly feelings. By work, the 
primitive man seeks to satisfy the hunger (defined as 
above) of himself and family; by worship, to guard 
them against danger from those powers which be imag- 
ines as lying behind the phenomena, hut against which 
his own strength is unavailing. The rule of work forms 
the basis of ethics, which culminate in polities and 
eosmopolitics; the presuppositions of worship form the 
basis of religion, and, later on, of art, science, and phi- 
losophy. In work, man uses things; in worship, the 
essences or " names " of things. The former are always 
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indiTidiml; the latter, always universal. The visible 
stone, or tree, is confined within its own limits; the es- 
sence, or name, within the stone or tree has far-reaching 
influence. When tljis distinction is clearly drawn, the 
essence is supposed to be able io pass from thing to 
thing, e.g., from a human body into a stone; and, later 
on, to be capable of subsisting by itself, and moving 
from place to place. Thus arises the notion of disem- 
bodied essences or ghosts. One can even make an es- 
sence pass into a thing by pronouncing its " name " 
over it; hence the practice of consecration. When 
essences are conceived aa connected with large portions 
of nature — sky, sea, earth, sun, moon — they become 
gods. 

Savage education, then, consists in learnLug iiaw-tD 4 I 
obtain thenecessaries of life for self and family, and how j 
tojiropitiate the unseen powers supposed to be active / 
in^aturg. In his efforts after the former the savage / 
learns the use of tools and means, and is thus clearly 
distinguislied from the lower animals. lie also learns 
to manufacture tools and means from wood, stone, clay, 
bone, wool, fibre, and hides. Of the use of the metals 
and of fire he knows nothing. His affections are con- 
fined to the members of his family or tribe, and to those 
things upon which he depends for his well-being — cat- 
tle, dogs, etc. — and the spirits of his ancestors. All these, 
indeed, are considered members of the tribe, bound to- 
gether by blood-ties,* the only ties he knows. To him, 

' To itrengtbea these tieo, some member of the tribs — a man or an 
kUimBi — ia idilad from time to time, and hii, or its, flesb uid blood pnr- 
taken of by aU the other memben. the anceBtral gboeta receiving their 
poKion in the farm of blood poored upon the stoae or other objeot into 
which their enenoe ii auppoeed to hsTe paieed. This ia the origin o£ 
■acrifioe, whiob originally hag Bothing to do with propitiation. Saa 
RoberUQaSniHii, Stligion of Ihs Semite!, pp. 336 leq. 
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tin and friend, non-kin and enenay, are synonymous 
terms.* His will is trained to run in definite conven- 
tional ruts, and is hardly ever exereiaed in original ways. 
Indeed, the eavage, despite his apparent liberty, is, in 
almost every sense, a slave— a slave to his own needs and 
to dread of unseen powers. Even in the use of materia! 
things he has no freedom; for he is continually afraid 
of offending the essences contained in them. Hence he 
wastes his time in the performance of all sorts of pro- 
pitiatory rites, and, after all, does not get rid of fcar.f 

Though there are many grades of savagery,! ^nd the 
line between it and barbarism is not clearly defined, yet 
its chief characteristics may be enumerated. Savages 
learn to use things, but rarely forces; hence their chief 
implements and vessels are of wood, stone, or clay, 
which can be shaped without fire. They devour their 
food without cooking, and, being nomads, live either in 
natural caves or in temporary huts. Their arts are eon- 
fined to the manufacture of hunting and fishing imple- 
ments, earthen vessels, and clothing. In the ornamen- 
tation of these they sometimes show rudiments of an 
artistic sense. They acknowledge no social tie but the 
blood tie; hence, their highest form of organization is 
the " sib," family, or clan. They are governed by u^e 

•"In Scotland, even tt^day " tieea' " qnite often means kin. 

t For many ages thia faar preventad BiiageB from ajiplyiog fire to 
faaman luei. It wbb held to be divine and inviolable. Aad the atoiy of 
PrometheuB' theft of it frum heaven, and of llie vengeance which pursued 
him, is merely an eoho of the feelingR which followed thia application. 
In the religion of Zoroaster, the same fear of pollutiug Gre cxiata even at 
the present day. See Pmzor, The (lolden Btmgh, pasaim. 

X These depend largely upon climate. In warm regions, where banger 
can be aaCiafled without labor or implemente, and clothing and shelter 
ftre hardly needed, men rise bnt little above the higliec brutes. It it in 
ruder olimatea, where " neceasity ia the mother of invention,'' that they 
zue highei. Etiade of inventioQ maika grade of onltore. 
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and wont, not having reached that degree of abstraction 
and generalization which would enable them to formu- 
late laws. It follows that free individualism has no 
place among them. Their religion, which is also their 
Bcience, is animism, or a belief in essences of a ghostly 
sort, pervading all nature; consequently, their worship 
consistB of magical ceremonies, intended to propitiate 
these. In such circumstances it is easy to see that their 
whole education is ofataiaed through- ieaite^on, or use 
and wont — {rwi^deia, as the Greeks said. The further 
progress of culture consists in the gradual evolution of 
the individual, that is, his emancipation from use and 
won t. 
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LiBten to the woei of mortals, and how I raised them from their 
former infantile condition to reason and intelligence. ... At 
first, seeing, they saw in vain, and, hearing, the}' heard not; but 
tike to the forms of dreams, they thougbllessly, for long ages, con- 
fused everything, knowing nothing of brick-built hooaea exposed 
to the sun, or of working in wood, but dwelling underground, like 
puny 3DtB, in the funlcse depths of taves. They had no token of 
winter, of flowery spring, or of fruitful summer, but acted alto- 
gelber without reflection, until T at last showed them the risings of 
the stari, and their settings, bard to discern. Moreover, I discovered 
for them number, tbe highest of artifices, and the combinations of 
letters, tbe musc-mothered instrament for the recording of all 
things. And I flrat bound great beasts to yokes, making ihem sub- 
mit to collars and to carrying (haman) bodies, so that they might be 
bearers of men's greatest bnrdena. And I brought borses under the 
chariot-rein — a nonament to superfluous luxury. And none other 
than I invented tbe sea-wanderiog, canvas-winged vehicles of 
aoilors. . . . Greatest (discovery) of all, if anyone fell sick, 
there vos no remedy in the form of either food or ointment or 
drink; bot they pined away for lock of medicine a, until I showed 
them mixtures of soothing remedies, whereby tbcy ward off all dis- 
cues. Many forms of divination too I arranged, and I was the 
first to distinguish among dreams those destined to become a wak- 
ing vision, and expounded to them mysterious sounds. Omens on 
journeys, and the flight of crook ed-taloned birds I clearly defined, 
•bowing nhicb are lucky in their natnre, and which unlucky, what 
■re the habits of each, and what their mutual hates, loves, and con- 
claves; moreover the smoothness of entrails and tbe color tbey 
raost have to be pleasing to the gods, and the manifold lucky forms 
of the gall-blftdder. And having roasted limbs wrapt in fat and the 
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longchinp, I grtidei men to a mjaterioua art. And I gave tight t< 
the flame-Bymbola that formerly ircre blind. So mnch for thing! 
above grouod. And as to the human aids hidden nndcrgroaad — 
brass, iron, flilver, gold— who would claim to have discotered them 
before me 7 So one, I am sure, who did not wish to hahhte in vain. 
Id one brief eaw, learn the whole at once : All human arts are from 
Promethenfl. — .EsciirLoa, Fromelhem Bautnl, 11. *S0 leq. 

The principal criteria of clBsxiflcatioa (of grades of culture) are 
the absence or presence, high or low deTetopment, of the industrial 
arts, especially metnj- working, manufacture of implements and ves- 
sels, agriculture, architecture, etc , the extent of scienliflc knowl- 
edge, the defioiteneeB of moral pnncjpleB, the bondition of religious 
belief and ceremony, the degree of social and political organiza- 
tion, and so forth. — Tylob, Prxmitive Cullu-it, Vol. I., pp. 27 seq. 

Human culture advances in proportion as men hus- 
band their powers by the use of implements, and by 
tinion for mutual help. Such hiisbandry demands ever 
higher and higher education. 

The barbarian, as distinguished from the aavage, 
stage of culture, begins at the point where men learn to 
control natural forces — fire, water, wind — and to apply 
them directly to the satisfaction of their own desires. 
So long, of course, as these forces were regarded as 
governed by essences susceptible of influence through 
magical rites, so long they eluded man; and it required 
s certain impiety, that is, an advance from the religious 
to the scientific attitude, to enable him to apply them 
fearleBsIy to his own uses. How such advance was at 
first regarded we learn from such stories as those of 
Cain and Abel,* Prometheus,! etc. 

•See Lenomiant, 77ie Beginnings of History, Chap. IV. ("The 
Pratiloida and the FoundBtian of tbo First City "}■ 

t On the origin and meaning of thin world-myth lee Enhn, IHe Bsrab- 
iunft de» Feuers. Promelhcia does not oome from Framayitha, as he 
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The great event which carried men over from Ba,T- 
agery to barbarism was what we may call t he desecrati on 
of fire— the stealing of it from heaven, as the Greeks 
B^d. Through this men were enabled to do three 
things: (1) to cook their food, (2) to smelt metals and - 
Bhape tools of thom, (3) with these tools to engage in 
many arts previously impossible— to quarry and dress 
stone, and with it to build houses and towns;* to turn 
up the soil and engage in agriculture; to improve their 
weapons of oEEence and defence; or, in one word, they 
were enabled to pass from nomadic to settled life. The 
new arts called for a division of labor unknown before, 
and for a new education. Thus men came to be divided 
into trades or gilds, each of which gave special instruc- 
tion in its own art. The earliest form of conscious in- 
struetion was gild-instruction, of which apprenticeship 
is a modem survival. 

If in savagery human desire was articulated into bat 
few needs, and these capable of direct satisfaction, in 
barbarism this articulation was enormously increased, 
and life became greatly complicated. There now super- 
venes divi sion of la bor, which weakens the blood-tie by 
bringing into close relations persons having a common 
occupation, and by establishing a professional tie, to 
which is soon added a local one. Miners, smiths, car- 
penters, etc., form associations and dwell in the same 
localities. In agricultural districts the very soil forma 
a social bond. Among the earliest social distinctions is 
that between those that occupy themselves with the 

• Town (A-a. tan, Ger. 
were originally mere pl)ii% 
ereue <tf oultate brought ii 
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seen and those that occupy themselves with the unseen J 
— between laity aad priests, as we should say. Then I 
comes, in the la.ity, the distinction between those who, 1 
by their labor, supply the necessities of life, aad thos 
who devote themselvea to defence, or between the in- 
dustrial and military classes. Thus there arise the 
three social castes — priests, soldiers, producers. In each , 
of these again there are subdivisions. The priests di- i 
vide into propitiators or saeriflcers* and soothsayers or , 
prophets;! the soldiers into privates and officers, the 
chief of whom is king; the producers into as many 
professions as there are useful arts. No sooner are these 
three classes fairly distinguished than there springs up 
between them a rivalry for power. In the ensuing con- 
flict the third class generally succumbs, sinking into a 
position of inferiority, and even of servility, while the 
conflict goes on between the other two. Three resulta 
are possible. The victory may rest either (1) with the i 
priests, who will rule by superstitious fear, as in India,J 
or (2) with the soldiers, who will rule by force, as in 
Assyria,! or (3) with the two combined, as in Egypt. [| 
Each class now receives a distinct education, suited to 
its functions, and always tlirough gilds. As yet there 
is no education for manhood or citizenship. Man^ 
being still a means, a mere limb of the social body. 
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infiht Greek People, p. 3: 

Toee vv eimmiueii, Reste arab, Bcidenthums, pp. 

t See Fmzer, LU. BM. of India, pp. 14RJi9. 

^Sm RkwIinaoD, Ancitnl Ifonarrhim, Tel. I., f 

■a Sayoe, Egypt of the Hfbrtms, pp. 53 seq. 
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1^ educated for Eu bordipation Aiid.iimctioii,_iiot for 

Perhapfl the most important result of the division of 
society into professional castes ia the rise of a lei sured 
class — the priests, who, as mediators of the unseen, are 
the founders of all the " liberal " arts and Bciences. As 
their power is due mainly to their success in convincing 
the other classes of the influence of the unseen upon 
human affairs, they are compelled, with a view to fore- 
easting the future, to observe the course of these and 
to keep a record of their past experiences. Thus they 
come to study astronomy and meteorology, and to in- 
vent writing. Having discovered the influence of the 
BUn, moon, and stars upon the seasons, they often ex- 
tend this influence to other things, and so give rise to 
the pseudo-science of astrology. Nevertheless, with 
recorded observation the basis of science is laid. 

Next to the discovery of fire, the invention of writing 
was the most important event in barbarian culture. 
The one made the arts, the other the sciences, possible. 
At first, all writing was pictorial, representing, not 
sounds, but things. It was by a very slow process, last- 
ing for thousands of years, that it became phonetic. 
Picture-writing, being necessarily cumbersome and, at 
best, requiring an interpreter, called into existence 
gilds of professional scribes — Schriflgekhrle, as the 
Germans say — who not only wrote, but likewise kept 
ahve the meaning of old writings. These gilds, which 
were closely connected with the priesthood, kept records, 
on atone or burnt clay,* not only of astronomical and 

{Imtei on papyrns) in Egypt, o 
Hey. On the eu1i«t writing 
ie* atiUtlen Hc/iTifttj/tlcmM. 
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mefeorological, but also of historical, oceurrences, and, 
after a time, began to write down incantations, prayers, 
laws, and poems. AH such records were carefully pre- 
seryed in librarieB connected with the temples, and were 
read by the BCribes on solemn occasions.* Reading was 
by no means yet a popular accomplishment. Thus it 
came to pass that the priests were the depoaitaries of 
all learning, and the temples the schools. f It naturally 
lollowed that all education was theological, concerning 
itself with the essences or spirits underlying phenomena. 
This involved a serious drawback, the cause of much 
Buperstition. The barbarian mind was not content with 
defining the essences by their known acts, but endowed 
them with all sorts of human attributes, passions, 
capricious will, etc., whereby they were turned into 
arbitrary beings, requiring to be flattered and propiti- 
ated.! This may be said to be the distinguishing mark 
of barbarian culture, which, however, it long survived. 
Several ancient nations may be taken as representing 
barbarian culture. We shall confine oursclvea to six: 
(1) Sumu- and Akkad, (2) Egypt, (3) China, (4) Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, (5) India, (6) Media and Persia. 
Modem ethnologists and phUologista divide the peoples 
that have risen above savagery into three families; (1) 
the Turanian, (2) the Semitic, (3) the Aryan, which 
appeared upon the stage of history successively in this 
order.§ Adopting this division, we may say that Somir, 

• Sbb 3 Kjngi XXIL, XXHI. ; Nehemiah VIII. 

t In Miulim lands, even at the present day, BDhoola iiiid snicersitiei 
■n ne&rljr alwaya Id Taoaqaei. CI Matth. XXVI. 55 ; Aots V. S5, 
«ta. 

{See the prayer of ChTygeg. Homer, Iliad., L,i1-&, uid mark its iiiei- 
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Akkad, Egypt,* and China are Toranian; Babylonia 
I &Qd Afisyria, Semitic; and India, Media, and Persia, 

Aiyan. These three families on the whole represent 
! three different stages of enlhire within barbarism iteelf. 

So far as w£ know, the Turanians were the founders of 

barbarian culture, the first astronomers, the inventors 

of writing. 

I (A) Ancient Tcranian Education ^M 

> m 

While there is a very striking similarity betireen all 
tribes and races at the savage stage of culture, there is 
a growing differentiation as we progress in the barbarian 
Btage. Nevertheless, in all the forms of Turanian cult- ^ 
I ore there are many notable resemblances. Most re-. 

I niarkable is the fact that it seems to be already old, 

' before we know anything about it. Alike in Aktad, 

\ Egypt' 3^*^ Etruria, men seem to be earnest, gloomy, 

li reflective, weary of this life, and strongly inclined to 

J brood on another — a sure sign of decadence. Their 

[' abodes, or rather their places of refuge, remind us of 

[ cavea, being towers built of masses of brick or huge 

' blocks of undressed stone. They worship in caves 

I mostly; their temples are tombs, and their tombs tera- 

I pies. Their religion is marked by mystery and gloom; 

'. their worship by bloody rites, magic, and incantation, 

j Their gods are deities of the dark, rather than of the 

i; light, inspiring fear, rather than joy. They honor 

1 "TheethBoioBy of thoEejptiansisill-iniderB(nod.biitat preBantthey 

' rofty onDTeDieDtiy be claBaecT an Tunmiani. lb ta probsible tliat Hittitti 

] uid Etrniiain (TynbeniMi. Palaggian) ooltate nna Turaniiia, but the 

I iBbJiHit u obmiure. I niii a-xuve that thin view of the three races meets 

oppuBition IQ mui}' rcipectubla qnurtcrs ; but I state what eeems to me 
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I women, lay great stress on the family bond, and be- 

I I iieve in its continuance after death. Hence they build 

I sumptuous and permanent abodes for the departed, and 

[ hold frequent and familiar converse with them. They 

iave a firm behef in immortal ghoata, and are strongly 

I inclined to ancestor-worship. They practise agriculture, 

dig canals, and pursue several of the useful arts. They 

use fire, and smelt and shape several of the metals, 

chiefly copper, gold, and silver. They discover bronze, 

and make such extensive use of it that the barbarian 

age has sometimes been called the bronze age. They 

study astronomy and learn to determine roughly the 

length of the year. They use magical rites and inean- 

I tations to drive away disease, which they suppose to be 

due to evil spirits. Even when they use medicine, it is 

on account of its supposed magical virtues. Their form 

of government is theocratic, exercised through priests 

and kings, the latter often claiming divine descent. 

Education for all professions is imparted through gilds, 

and there is none other — no education for freedom or 

manhood. 

To the Turanians are due the first organization of a 
priestly, scholarly class, holding itself aloof from all 
other classes, and also the compilation of a religious 
literature, with myths — creation, fall (?), flood, etc. — 
laws, and liturgy. The distinctions, cleric and lay, 
natural and supernatural, clean and unclean, saered and 
profane, are due to them. All organized religious sys- 
tems can, I beheve, be traced back to them.* To them 

*Braii Abraham h Baid ta have come from " (Jr of the Chaldees." and 
I thinlc there can he little doubt that the Hebrew Tabweh was originally 
> Tnranian deity, perhapK ISd. See Morgolionth, in the Contemporarj/ 
Kaleie, Oat, ISKiThe Earliest Selig. offhiAtic. Ilebreioa). 



also must be attributed the first clear asBertion of the 
immortality of the aoul and the earliest sense of sin. 
The latter has its origin in a dread of aven^ng spirits 
and in a tendency to brooding self-criticism, a char- 
acteristic of the race. Finally to the Turanians we owe 
the week and the Sabbath. 

(1) Siimir and Akkacl [Chaldaa) 

The four grenl hieroglyphic ayatenn — Egyptian, Cnneifonn. Hlt- 
^e, and Chinese — BpruDg □□daulitedly from rude pictnre-writingi, 
probably flrst koowa io Aaia. and nhich may hare beea the one 
eommoD original of them all,— Conder, The Hittitf and their 
Language, p. 136. 

Egypt and Babylon [Snmir and Akkad] led the way and acted aa 
the pionei^rs of mankind in the Tanaui> untrodden fields of art, 
literature, and leiencp. Alphabetic nriting, astronomy, history, 
chronology, archit«ctare, plastic art, Bculpture, uarigation, agricnlt- 
nte, textile industry seem, all of them, to have had their origin in 
one OT other of these two countries . ^R a wlin son, Ancient Hon- 
architit Vol. I., p. 60. 

The oldest barbarian culture Beems to have arisen 
among certain Turanian or Mongol tribes in the valley 
of the Euphrates. Whence these came we know not 
— probably from the northeast; but at least ten thou- 
sand years ago they had founded two kingdoms — Sumir 
to the south, Akkad to the north — and worked out a 
culture far in advance of savagery. They built castles, 
followed agriculture and the useful arts, studied astron- 
omy, and invented writing. I cannot better give a 
notion of their culture than by translating a passage 
from Professor Delitzsch's work, already referred to: * 

* Dit Etiiilehuag dti aettesien Sckrl/tsyilerm, pp. 214 leq. 
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" The Sumirian written charaetcre," he says, " afford us 
a glimpse into the state of culture prevailing among the 
people at the time when writing was invented. The 
ioUowing attempt to outline the culture of that primeval 
iod is based exclusively upon those characters which 
he assigned to the primitive stratum of the Su- 
system of writing. Signs, regarding which there 
possibility of suspicion that they may be of com- 
ITely recent origin — such, e.g., as the ideograms for 
and wine — and, of course, all groups of signs, 
a Tery few well-weighed exceptions, have been ex- 
dnded on principle, 

"The region occupied by the people who invented 
writing was beyond measure fruitful. The vegetation 
of the soil, which was higlily blessed with water and 
sunshine, and, in addition, artificially irrigated by a close 
net of canals and rivulets, as well as by other means, 
was the most luxuriant conceivable. Tlie date-palraa 
were overladen with fruit, and forestB of gigantic reeds 
covered the broad marshes on the seashore. 

" Agriculture and cattle-raising were the occupations 
of the inhabitants in time of peace. With the help of 
the plough(?) they loosened the soil for the reception 
of the seed, and rich crops sprang from the bosom of 
the earth. They planted garden-beds and gardens, 
while on the meadows grazed herds of cattle, sheep, and 
goats, tended by herdsmen, crook in hand, and at night 
shut up within hurdles in the open field. In the Su- 
mirian family the females were subordinate to the 
males. The wife was regarded mainly as the bearer of 
children, and the 'oiTspring was uncommonly numerous. 
The father was the guardian of the house, and was 
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BUpported by bis sona, who contributed to tbc protec- 
tion of the family, especially of the younger members 
and, above all, of their sisters. The father-in-law seems 
to have enjoyed special distinction. Bread and fruit, 
milk and butter, water and intoxicating date-wine fur- 
nished food and drink. Besides oxen, sheep, and goats, 
they bad, as domestic animals, dogs and assea. They 
bunted for birds and fish with nets, and took par- 
ticular delight in keeping the former in cages. Of wild 
animals they knew the buffalo. There were snakes, too; 
but the great drawback to the life of these primitive 
settlers was the immense number of vermin. For 
clothing they used chiefly the skins of animals, making 
use of the precious stones, found in their own country 
and the neighboring districts, for all sorts of adornment. 
" They dwelt originally in huts made of reeds, but 
at a very early date they built themselves houses of 
bricks, for which the alluvial soil of Babylonia offered 
an inexhaustible source of material, combining these 
into a firm structure by means of asphalt, which is also 
found in large quantities on the spot. Their dwellings, 
which were meant chiefly aa a protection against the 
Bun'a rays, were roofed with boards and surrounded by 
spacious, enclosed courts. The entrance could be closed 
with folding-doora which might be bolted and barred 
with wooden pegs. A clump of houses, that is, a larger 
settlement, possessing, of course, a cistern, was sur- 
rounded with a wall, intended for protection against 
hostile intrusion. For the use of carts and wagons, 
which were drawn by beasts of burden, there were 
special paths or roads. The dead were buried. The 
burial-place, which was the entrance to the 'land 
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whence no traveller returns,' was looked upon as the 
'dart abode,' or the 'great city,' of which all men are 
destined one day to be inhabitants. 

"At the head of one or more settlements stood a 
'great man' (lu-gal), or king, who, as beeame hia dig- 
nity, resided in a ' great house ' (e-gal), or palace. The 
inhabitants of the settlement were his instruments or 
subjects, and their union formed the people. The king 
acted as judge, and in war as general. Armed with 
hows and arrows, daggers and swords, the people went 
out to war against their enemies, and made slaves of 
their captives, both male and female, 

" The appearance of the new moon was the chief 
measure of time. The new moon marked the beginning, 
the full moon the middle, of the month, which was 
reckoned at thirty days, while the waning moon, like the 
Betting Bun, was regarded as the symbol of weakening, 
Tanisliing, returning. 

"Black was to them the color of the night; white, 
that of the breaking dawn. Yellow and green seemed 
to them garish, whereas everything dark, for example 
the gray of the elouds, seemed full, saturated color. 

" The starry heaven was to them the home of the 
gods, at whose head were the gods of heaven, sun, 
and moon, and in relation to whom man was nothing 
more than a slave, or even a dog, whose duty it was 
to worship, in the deepest reverence, with his face in the 
dust. A special house, built with special care and splen- 
dor, in a chamber of which, protected on all aides from 
profane gaze, lay the statue of the divinity, was set 
apart as the place of worship. Prayer and sacrifice were 
regarded as peculiarly pleasing to the gods. Such a 
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temple had its foundation exactly facing the four car- 
dinal pointR of the compass — North (the 'straight' di- 
rection). East, South, and West, and surrounded by a wall 
with the same orientation. This custom had its origin 
in the notion that the earth, which formed the founda- 
tion of the celestial palace, had sides facing the four 
cardinal points. Besides the celestial goda, those primi- 
tive settlers on the Persian Gulf worshipped sea and 
water gods, chief among whom was the goddess Gur, 
Craven superstition also was in full blast; on the steppe 
all sorts of storm-demons pursued their uncanny prac- 
tices, and even the manes of the departed could, as 
ghosts, bring destruction. Fire, which was produced 
by the revolution of one piece of wood in another, was 
worshipped as the special helper against all dark hob- 
goblins, and the fire-god was looked upon as the subdner 
of all spells. Even the priests, besides performing the 
service of the temple, gave attention to exorcism, or 
the overcoming of hostile demonic powers, above all of 
diseases, in the name of the gods, and were highly re- 
spected as magicians. They were at the same time the 
bearers of the higher spiritual culture. Even the dis- 
covery of writing, as the very sign for man shows, was 
the work of the priests." 

Here we have an excellent picture of barbarian cult- 
ure, with its improvements and its limitations. It does 
not, indeed, show us how education was imparted; but 
it does show us the results of education. The writer, 
further, maintains that the Sumiro- Akkadians had a 
special gift for abstraction and combination, for nu- 
merical and spatial relations, and for everything mathe- 
matical, and also that, when inventing writing, they 
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tried rather to find eymbole for dust, wind, and ab- 
stract ideas than to make pictures of fiah and com- 
eare. This would tend to show that their effort was to 
eipress essences, rather than things, as, indeed, we 
might have supposed. Things need no symbols; indeed, 
we may say they are symbols. 

It is highly probable that the earliest schools in the 
world were in Sumir and Akkad. With the invention 
of writing they became a necessity. They were con- 
dacted by the priests and attended mainly, if not wholly, 
by members of the priestly class, the only one laying 
any claim to learning.* Under barbarian culture, priest 
and scholar are synonymous terms. When schools were 
once established, no douht other things besides writing 
(oon came to be taught in them; but all such teaching, 
whether of history, chronology, mathematics, aatron- 
omy, medicine, or divination, was confined to the priestly 
order. Thus it came to pass that in the old Turanian 
States of Mesopotamia the distinction between cleric and 
UymoD was first clearly drawn. 

(3) Egypt 

When the earl; inhabitanta of Cbaldcea ue prononoced to hava 
Wonyed to the iame race with the dwellers on the Upper Nile, the 
qneation natntally arisee, which were the primitive people and whicb 
the colonists ? — RiivLissoN, Aneitnt Monarchiei, Vol. I., p. 64. 

The new facte that have been disinterred from the grave of the 
put famish a etriking confirmation of Professor Uommel's theorj, 
■bich conneete the cnlturc of priniitlTC Egypt with that of primiliTe 
Ouldaa, and deriveB the language of the Egjptiaua, at all events 

• The eame w»» true daring the Middle Age, whioh, in many respects, 
twetted to harbarism. Clark— cleric. 
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n put, from a mixed Babjtoaiftn in which Semitic BJid Sumiriao 
elements alike claimed a share.— SatoBi Oonitmporary Eev., Jan., 
1897, p. 22. 

The recorded history of ancient Egypt goes back six 
or seven thousand years, and implies a much longer 
unrecorded history.* When the people first appears, it 
has alre-ady passed through the village-community and 
town stages of culture, and has assumed the form of a 
monarchy, or, rather, of two monarchies — Upper and 
Lower Egypt. This fact seems largely duo to the 
necessity for regulating the Nile throughout its whole 
known course, in order to make life in the country at 
all possible. Without some sort of association among 
the numerous " nomes," eueh regulation would have 
been altogether impossible. But though Egypt had ad- 
vanced thus far, she had dropped no element from her 
paat, and this is perhaps the strangest and most in- 
structive thing about her. Everywhere we find the 
crudest and most primitive conceptions, customs, and 
institutions co-existing with the most advanced. She 
worships stocks and stones, cats and oxen, alongside high 
conceptions of divinity. 

From the earliest known times the Egyptian mon- 
archy has the three social classes — priests, soldiers, pro- 
ducers — well defined. The government is in the hands 
of the first two, who usually play into each other's 
hands. The king is the embodiment and representative 
of the supreme god, and rules by divine right. The 
useful arts are well advanced, and so are the fijie arts — 

• In lome reipecto it ia almost altogether a history of dfCfty. Tho 
oldeat nrt of 'Egypt ia the tieat. and eome of it is very good. It steadily 
decliuea till the conutryfalla into the hands of Alexander and the Greek*. 
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arohitecttire, sculpture, painting, literature, and music, 
not to speak of working in the preciouB raetala. The 
mechanical power displayed in the architecture of the 
early pyramids and temples is truly astooishing, espe- 
daily when we remember that the huge blocks of which 
they are constructed were often transported hundreds of 
miles by water. Nor is the technical skill displayed in 
much of the early jewelry less remarkable. Astronomy 
was carefully studied, hut had not the religious signifi- 
cance attached to it in the Euphrates Valley. Writing 
goes back to the earliest times, and its development can 
be traced all the way from a pictorial to an almost 
phonetic condition. Inscriptions on temples and tombs 
were numerous, and books were written on many 
mbjects — astronomy, agriculture, statesmanship, ethics, 
medicine, etc.; while hterature, in the narrower sense, 
was represented by numerous poems and stories. The 
" Book of the Dead," which may he called the Bible of 
the Egyptians, being a complete guide to the lower 
world, existed in numerous copies, and was frequently 
buried with the dead. Papyrus was used as writing 
material, and libraries of papyrus-rolls were collected, 
especially in the temples. There also were the principal 
Bchools for scribes, musicians, architects, mathema- 
ticians, and astronomers. Though education was thus 
miunly in the hands of the priests, yet at some periods 
the art of writing was common among the laity. 

The oldest book in the world is said to be the Moral 
Aphorisms of Ptah-hotep, which exerted a wide and 
lasting influence. Its morality is altogether of the prac* 
tical or prudential sort, like that of the Chinese. In- 
deed, Egyptian education, as a whole, was practical and 
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" profeseional, making do effort to develop free men, and 
knowing nothing of science for science' sake, or virtue 
for virtue's sake. Its aim was to enable each citizen, by 
labor and by a harmless life, to obtain as much satiefac- 
' tion as possible in this world, and, by rites and cere- 
I monies, to insure the favor of the gods, and, hence, an 
easy existence in the next world, conceived after the 
fashion of this. It is but fair to say, however, that 
righteousness weighed as much as sacrifice with the 
gods. BeUeving in a ghostly immortality and an ulti- 
mate resurrection, the Egj-ptians fixed their thoughts 
largely on the life to come, and were more concerned 
to provide for it than for the present one. Hence, 
though not without joy and even mirth, their life was 
earnest and prosaically practical. They never ascended 
to any lofty ideals or philosophical conceptions, for 
which reason their art, even at its best, never attained 
to beauty, but remained on the level of symbolism. It 
everywhere expresses servitude, and not freedom. It 
overpowers by its mass, does not attract by its gracious- 
nesB. It is not " its own excuse for being." 

It ia worthy of note that in Egypt, as in Turanian 
countries generally, women were permitted to enjoy the 
benefits of education, and to occupy a free and honorable 
position in society and state. They looked forward to 
immortality, and their graves were often adorned with 
great aumptuousness. To this fact and to the long 
isolation of Egypt were largely due the slow progress 
and long endurance of her institutions. Women and 
iflolation make nations conservative. This isolation it- 
self was largely owing to the fact that the Egyptians 
never developed the science of navigation beyond what 
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was necessary for Bailing small boats on the Nile. To 
their superstitious minds the sea had weird terrors 
which they had not the courage to brave. Indeed, the 
science of navigation hardly enters into barbarian 
culture. 

(3) China 

What heaveD has conferred is called the nature \ an accordance 
with this nature is called the path of duty; the regolation of this 
path ii called instruction. — CoNrnciuH, Doctrine of the Mean. 

Uan'B commencemGiit in life is such that Ma nature is rodicallj' 
good. 

Bui as to nature, men are mutually near each other, whilst in 
practice they are mutuallj for apart. — Chinese Primer, first sen- 



I In China, Turania n culture has continued to exist 
I down to the present day; and it is perhaps there that 
we can best see its nature and limitations. Whether or 
not this culture is connected with that of the Sumiro- 
Akkadians, it has many of the same features as the lat- 
ter, and, indeed, looks like a natural development of it, 
being visibly inferior to both Semitism and Aryanism. 
It is essentially of the family type, and, indeed, the 
family is its highest ideal and the object of its special 
reverence. Its religion is animistic, being a worship of 
ancestors and elemental powers, leading to a stagnant, 
prosaic, mechanical, prudential ethics. The language 
of the Chinese has remained at the isolating or juxta- 
positive stage, consisting of monosyllables, not out- 
wardly connected; their writing has not risen above the 
pictorial or ideographic condition; their literature is 
dry, formal, uninspired, and almost childish. In a j 



* 
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I, we have in China a low type of culture developed 
to its highest possibilitiea, and seemingly incapable, 
from long lack of foreign contact, of changing into a 
higher. China is one great family, whose father is the 
emperor, exercising, in education and government, 
parental discipline. 

As the fully-evolved form of a special tj^e, the 
Chinese are naturally conservative in the highest de- 
gree. Their culture, which dates back no one knows 
how long — four thousand years at least — has changed 
but slowly in the course of the ages. Dynasty has fol- 
lowed dynasty; but the people remain the same, in be- 
hefs and in ideals, praying daily, not " Thy kingdom 
come," but " Thy kingdom abide." Their highest am- 
bition being to remain what they are, their attention is 
naturally directed to the past, and to the means of 
preserving it. Their education, therefore, is confined to 
the study of their ancient books, and the imparting of 
the reverential type of manners which these inculcate. 
Every attempt at originality of thought, or freedom of 
action, is strictly prohibited, as impious and un-Chineae, 
and every effort made to model the future on the past. 
We need not be surprised, therefore, to find that their 
education consists in thoughtlessly committing to mem- 
ory ancient texts and writing essays and poems on them, 
in accordance with prescribed models. Those scholars 
who succeed best in this receive the highest rewards — 
state offices and patents of nobility. Indeed, education 
is the path to all public preferment in China. 

In spite of this, the Chinese cannot be said to have 
any course of public education. They obtain their re- 
sults by a system of government examinations more 
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elaborate than any that exists elsGwhere. This system, 
which dates from very ancient times, aeaumed its pres- 
ent form about twelve hundred years ago, and is corre- 
lated with the civil divisions of the country. At the 
head of it is the Han-lin, or Academy of Pekin.-'The 
lowest or prehminary examinations are held in the 
conntiee. Those who pass these are allowed to try a 
higher examination, held in the capital of the depart- 
ment. The Bucceasful candidates in this obtain a degree 
equivalent to our B.A., and take their first step in the 
ranks of the nobility. Later on, these bachelors under- 
go an examination, by commissioners from Pekin, in 
the capital of the province, and, if they pass it, take a 
degree correspondiEg to our M.A., at the same time 
rising a step in the ranks, of the nobility. They are also 
entitled to present themselves for the fourth, and laet, 
examination, which is conducted by the Han-lin, at 
Pekin, the capital of the empire, and lasts for thirteen 
days. Those who pass it take a doctor's degree, the 
candidates who head the list receiving special distinction 
from the emperor. The doctors have a right to public 
office at once, and, if they conduct thomselvea worthily 
tiierein, may rise to the highest dignities of the empire.* 
Civil-service reformers who desire to see all public 
offices filled by competition will find their ideal realized 
in China. Should they proceed to estimate its value, 
however, by the present decrepit condition of the coun- 
try, they would hardly arrive at fair conclusions, and 
that for several reasons: (1) The examinations are often 
unfairly conducted, and a good deal of bribery takes 
place. (2) No conclusion can be drawn from an edu- 

■ J»ime, Etit. Survey of Pre-Chriatian Education, pp. 135-41. 
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cation which, like the Chinese, stunts the intelligence 
and fossilizes the imagination, to any modern system 
which soeka to develop all the faculties. (3) No con- 
clusion can be drawn from a people that refuses to 
progress to peoples whose chief aim is progress. (4) 
The present condition of China is due, not merely to 
her stagnant life, hut also to recent contact with the 
outer world and the influx of foreign ideas, conditions 
for which she was altogether unprepared.* 

The effect of China's attempt to arrest progress and 
make the present the slave of the past has been to weave 
a superficial order over a deep underlying chaos. China 
reminds one of Polonius, ready on all occasions to pour 
forth a flood of unexceptionable moral aphorisms, while 
remaining at bottom profoundly immoral and hypo- 
critical, full of vanity, scTvility, and low cunning. She 

i8 never produced a philosophy, or even a consistent 
theology, but has remained on the level of prudential 
reflection. Her art never rises above grotesqueness, or, 
at best, sensuous prettiness. Much of the technique is 
exquisite, but it espresaes nothing, and so remains mere 
virtuosity. Her religion is almost of the savage type, 
and even her ethics, upon which she specially prides 
herself, never rises above the level of prudence and 
propriety. This is true even of the ethics of Confucius 
{541-478 B.C.), who niay be called the Chinese Messiah, 
and who is worshipped almost as a god. It is true that 
besides the national religion there are two others widely 
current in the country — (1) Taoism, a kind of nature- 
mysticism, which readily degenerates into spiritism, 
magic, and shamanism; (3) Buddhism (imported about 
• See Boulger, History of China, VoL IIL 
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A.D. 76), which has become a degraded idolatry, coupled 
with doctrines of metempaychosia and nirvana; but 
neither hae sufficed to raise the Chineae above the Tu- 
ranian level. It ia characteristic enough that they have 
never riaen to any clear notions of God, Freedom, or 
Immortality. They continually translate themselves 
hack into nature, instead of translating nature forward 
into themaelves, just aa many of our modem evolution- 
iets do. 

(B) Ancient Semitic Education 

The Semitic languageR regard thinking aa essentially as inner 
BpeAfcing or aa It separatiDg. . . . The characteristic fact re- 
mains that in tliinking the Semite Beparates, the lodogermaa 
[Ityan] combines. — Gosche, GkaxiSlft Lebtn a. lOrte, pp. 
308 aeq. 

In spite of all differences in language, cbunicter, manners, and 
node of life among the various branches of the Semitic race, they 
all manifeBt a considerable family likeness, »bich shows itself in 
the uniformity and poverty of their languages, in the mere eo-or- 
dinatioD and jnxtaposition of their eeatences; i.e., io the iobom 
Uck of phjloeopbic thongbt, in their acauty capacity for truly es- 
thetic art-production, in their inability to develop a, free political 
life. These pecoliarities have their root in a strongly marked eub- 
jectivism, in the depths of a rich emotional nature, which forms 
the centre of Semitic spiritual life; in stern, restlessly active cour- 
age, in practical enterprise as well as in egoism, intolerance, and a 
claim to ezcluaive privilege, rising to fanaticism. In the Semitic 
■pint there appear two opposite elements, an irresistible tendency 
to lelf-assenion . . . and the most intense subjectivity, conpled 
with a wealth of dreamy emotiooality, which often flames op into 
the loftiest enthusiasm, and is the cause which haa enabled the 
Cemltic race to produce the three religions of spiritual monotheism 
— the Hebrew, the Christian, and the Muslim. — Scbjiii>t, Gtich. 
itr Patdagogik, I', pp. 350 soq. 



In remote agea the Semites were nomads, ranging 
probably in the Arabian desert, where many of them 
are Btill to he found. They were a rude, savage, active 
people, delighting in animal freedom and leading a ro- 
bust, warlike life, fearing neither God nor man. Living 
in a region where nature and man are alike capricious, 
and never knowing when they might be in danger from 
either, they learned not to worry about the morrow, not 
to calculate the future, but to be on the alert against 
the possibilities of to-day. They were interested in the 
present, and cared little about past or future. They 
lived in tents, by means of their flocks and herds, and 
these were almost their sole possessions. Of agriculture, 
architecture, and the useful arts they knew almost noth- 
ing. Their religion was animism, much concerned with 
gitin and other weird beings whom they sought to pro- 
pitiate.* Occupied fully with this life, they formed no 
conceptions or hopes with regard to another. They 
guided their nightly journeys by the stars, and sang 
short lyrics on love and heroic deeds. They regarded 
women as merely slaves, or instruments of passion. 
Their language and literatu/e reveal their character. 
The Semite expresses himself in abrupt, disconnected 
sentences, each corresponding to a single intuition. His 
language contains nothing that implies a synthetic ef- 
fort of intelligence. It has no compound words, few 
subordinating conjunctions, few relatives, and, strictly 
speaking, no tenses. It is the language of men living 
alert in the present. 

From time to time, for thousands of years, the Semites 
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sent out swarms, which settled in lands already occu- 
pied by Turanian culture — Babylonia, Assyria,* Egypt,! 
Canaan, Greece, Italy, Adopting this somewhat decrepit 
and gloomy culture, they imparted new vigor to it, freed 
it from much of its gloom, and combined it with their 
own restless and warlike tendencies, thus developing 
into settled nations of great power, whose monuments 
in Babylonia, Assyria, and other lands still surprise us. 
Through a combination of Sumiro-Akkadian religious 
conceptions and practices, they became the religious 
people of the world par excellence, looking for all im- 
portant truth to divine revelation, and not to scientific 
investigation or reflection. Their strongly theological 
tendency pushed them on to monotheism, and that in 
two forms. They either merged their various gods into 
one, thus arriving at a widely diffused being of many 
and various attributes, or else they elevated one god to 
supreme rank, and made all the others his sons or angels. 
In the one case they paved the way for pantheism and 
mysticism; in the other, for monotheism proper and a 
moral law. The Babylonians (like the Egyptians) took 
the former course, while the Assyrians with their Asur, 
and the Hebrews with their Yahweh, took the latter-J 



I 



Babylonia and Assyria 



Behold, the AssjTian was a cedar in Lebanon vritb fair branches, 
uid with a, shadowing shroud, aod of an higb etature ; Hnd his top 

■ See Sayco, Leet. on the Religion of Ancient Babylonia and Astyria. 

t There la no doabt tbat the Hykaoa. vho raled Egypt from il c. 5550 
to 1697, were aemite«. While in Egypt they adopted ita oiviliiation, ei- 
Dmting its religion. 

% Bee Robertwin Smith, Rdif/i/m of the Semiln. It need not be added 
thkt pantfaaJBm is tbe BOnroe of tfae noctrlne of divine immaneoce, m 
theism of tbe doctrine of diriixe transcendence. 
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M amoDg; tbe thick clondi. ... I mail? him fur b; tbe mol- 
titnde of faiB brancht^B : so that all tbe tropB of Eden, that vere in 
tbe garden of God, envied bim.— Ezek. XXXI. 3, 9. 

Tbe Cbaldvana belong lo tbe moet ancient of the Babylonians, 
and, as a caste, hold tbe same position in tbe state aa tbe prieHs do 
la Egypt. Being devoted to tbe worship of tbe gods, they pbiloso- 
phUe during their whole lifetime, and have tbe highest reputation 
in astrologj. Thoy are also mii<.'h fpven to dirination, and prophesy 
tbe future, while, at the same time, the; endeavor to ward off evil 
and bring about good b; Instratioul, sacrillces, or incantatioiia. 
. . . The study of these things tbey do not pursnc in tbe same 
mauner as the Greeks do. Among the Chaldsana tbe philosophy 
of these tbinga is a matter of family tradition. Tbe eon receives it 
from the father, and is exempt from all other public dnty. Having 
tbelr fathers as teachers, they have abundant opportunities to leani, 
the same time, attend wiUi greater confldcDce to what is 
taught them. Moreover, siace they receive instruction from tbeir 
very earliest years, they attain great proficiency, both because these 
years are the most impressionable, and becanae the time of study is 
thereby lengthened. Among the Greets, on tbe contrary, most 
people take up the study of philosophy late and unprepared, pursue 
it awhile, and then give it np, being drawn away by material in- 
terests. —Diodorcs SicuLUS, Bibl. Hist., Bk, II., § 20. 

Babylon was the sonrce to which the entire stream of ancient 
dvilization may be traced. It is scarcely too much to say that, bat 
for Babylon, real civilization might not even yet have dawned upon 
tbe earth. — Rawlibson, Ancient Monartkies, Vol. HI., p. 76. 

With much that was barbaric still attaching to them, with a rude 
and inartificial government, savage passions, a debasing religion, 
and a general tendency to materialism, they (the Assyrians) were, 
toward the close of their empire, in all the ordinary arts and 
appliances of life, very nearly on a par with onrselves ; and thus 
their history furnishes a warning . . . that tbe greatest material 
prosperity may co-exist with the decline — and herald tbe downfall — 
of a kingdom. — KAWLraaoN, Ancient Maiiarcktts, Vol. II., p. 244. 

Between the cuneiform script of Sargon and Naram Sin (b.c. 
8800) and that of Nebuchadnezzar there is comparatiyely little 
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diSerence; betweeo it and tbc script of the early texts . 
tiiere lies the difference betweeD the writing of a ctiild and the 
writing of a grown-up man. — Satck, Contmnp. Bev., Jan., 1897i 
p. 85. 

Name-givias was an important event in the child's life. Like 
other nations of antiquity, the Babyloaians cunfoimed the name 
with the peraon who bore it ; It not only represented liim, bnt in n 
senie was actnallj Itiniaelf. — Sayce, lialiylonians and Asiyrians, 

p."- 

History and clironology, geograpliy and law, private aud pnblic 
coireapondence, despatches from generals and proclamations of 
the king, philology and mathematics, natural science in the shape 
af bears and birds, insects and stones, astronomy and astrology, 
theology and the pseudo-science of omens, all found a place oo the 
■lielves, sa well as purely literary works, ... Id Babylonia 
etery great city had its collection of books, and scribes were con- 
itantly employed in it, copying aod reading the older literature, or 
proTiding new works for ryaders. , . , The library was nsnally 
within the walls of a temple, and sometimes it was part of the 
uchives of the temple itself. . . . The school must have been 
ittached to tbe library, and was probably an adjacent bailding. 
. . The school in later limes developed into a university. At 
Borsippa, tbe subnrb of Babylon, where the library had been 
citablishcd in the temple of Nebo, we learn from Strabo that a 
Duiversity also existed which had attained great celebrity. . . . 
In Assyria education was mainly confined to tbe upper classes. 
The trading classes were perforce obliged M learn how to read and 
vrite; bo also were the officials and all those who looked forward 
lo a career in the diplomatic service. ... In Babylonia it waa 
otherwise. Here a knowledge of writing was far more widely 
iptead, and one of the results was that varieties of handwriting 
tecame a« numerous as they are in tbe modern world. — Ibid., pp. 

Tnraniaii culture had lasted for thouBands of years and 
attained a eoneiderable height in the regions of Sumir and 
AUcad, when it was rudely distiu-bed hy the inroads of 
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semi-savage Semiteg from the Arabian desert, the " land 
of the bow." After much fighting, these at last made 
themBelvea maatere of the whole of Mesopotamia, At 
first, six or seven thousand jeais ago, they settled in 
the southern portion, in Chaldaja, and built tliemselveB 
towns in the midst of the Sumiriana and Akkadians, grad- 
ually adopting their higher civilization and, with it, their 
system of writing, their religious literature, and their 
gods, and finally combining into a great Chaldfeo-Semitic 
kingdom, with its centre at Babil (Babylon).* Later on, 
they spread northward from ChaldEea, and founded the 
powerful empire of Assyria,! with its centre, first at 
Ashur, later at Nineveh. From about B.C. 3000 to 606, 
Assyria was the more powerful state, extending its sway 
over the whole of Western Asia, including Cyprus, and 
sometimes even Egypt; but, after the latter date, Baby- 
lonia once more rose to eminence, only to succumb, in 
less than a century, to the Persian Empire of Cyrus the 
Great (b.C. 538). 

During the long rule of the Semites in Mesopotamia, 
their culture never belied its double origin, and never rose 
above barbarism to civic freedom. The mora! person, 
if we may so speak, was still the nation, against which the 
individual had no rights. Even before the arrival of the 
Semites in ChaldEea, the distinction between priests and 
laymen had been clearly drawn. After that event, this 
distinction was further emphasized by the fact that, while 
the military class of the Chaldsans gradually yielded its 

•8o« BawllnHm, .indent Sfnnarchita, Tola. I, and II. ; Boyce, Zeci, 
on lite Jtelig. of Ancient Aayria and Babylonia, uid Rerent /Jlieo<ieries 
in Babylonia in Contemporary Jievim, Jwnuwy, ISilT; Jaatrow, TJie 
Religion of Babylonia and Aiiyria. 

ISeoGan. X. 10,11. 
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place to the Semites, the priestly class retained and even 
increased its authority, imposing its highly developed 
religious system upou the eonquerora. Thus it came to 
pass that, while the military class was, for the most part, 
Semitic, and spoke a Semitic language, the priestly class 
was Turanian and spoke a. Turanian language. Hence 
there arose a condition of things similar to that which ex- 
isted in Europe in the Middle Age, when the clergy, the 
Bole repositaries of learning,* used one language, and the 
other classes another. The result was the same in both 
cases, B separation between religious and secular life, and 
the growth of a purely sacerdotal religion, consisting of 
rites, mysteries, and mysterious doctrines, unintelligible 
to the people generally, but investing the priesthood with 
awesome dignity and power, capable of being used to the 
detriment of the state, or of individuals. Perhaps no- 
where in the world did official superstition ever flourish 
BO luxuriantly as in Babylonia. But Babylonian supersti- 
tion had two sides, an exoteric, consisting of rites and 
prayers and accessible to everybody, and an esoteric, form- 
ing a kind of fanciful philosophy, which functioned with 
persons instead of ideas, and was closely related to astrol- 
ogy. This was confined to the priests alone,t who nn- 
qBestionably endeavored to construct for themselves a 
" System of the Universe " eatiefaetory to reason, aa in 



* It miiati almiTB be be 
Icnl. whence relates U 
Qnek BoisDoe (Jir<irT>))ii)) 

t Id neorlj aU orienta 
dm sidea. See even Me 
Al«iandria, pp. 91 saq. 
tnnfl, not only of Onoai 
the ODtire medieval wtronomiEKi-etiiicai eys 
dmfnUy ast forth in Dante's great poem 
llellcT, Theoaophy, or Faychologhal Bdigi 



ona, incladms the Greek, there are thew 
11, anrt ef. Bigg. ChrMian Plaionial) of 
noq. Babjloaian eeotericiem lies at the 
PantheiHm, nnd MBDiohoiHm, but also of 
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them developed. Thus they produced a kind of science, 
which, though mainly fanciful, barred the way for real 

Ccience for thousands of years.* 
Prom what has been said, it is not diflicult to divine 
he nature of AsEyro-Eabylonian education. It was 
priestly; it was imparted in regular schools connected 
with the temples; it related chiefly to the unseen; it was 

I hostile to true education. Yet it included many subjecta, 
and carried some of them to considerable perfection — 
reading, writing, arithmetic, astronomy, music, literature, 
philology, architecture, painting, sculpture, worship, 
divination, medicine, history, chronology, geography, 
natural science, and ethics. The firat two, owing to the 
clumsy and complicated nature of the cuneiform script, 
were very difficult, and must have demanded much time 
and patience. Besides, writing upon soft clay cannot 

»have been easy to learn. Some of this writing is so fine 
that it can be read only under a microscope, and must 
have been written under one.f The astronomy of the 
Assyro-Babylonians was very advanced, and seems to im- 
ply the use of the telescope;! but it was pursued mainly 
for astrological purposes, for casting horoscopes, etc. 
They invented the signs of the Zodiac, named many of 
the constellations, and were able to predict eclipses of the 
moon. Of their music we know hut little; but we are 
L Bure that, like all Semites, they were fond of it, and 
I played on many instruments. Their literature, consisting 
I chiefly of epic and lyric poetry of a religious character, 
was marked by sublimity, and must have exerted a power- 



* Bee prenoas note. 

t A Isni of Doniidonible power baa been foand at Ntmrad (Calah), 

r Bos lUwliiuoti, AneietU Monarfhiei, Tol. L, pp. 390 teq. • 

t&MB«wUnM&, uliup., Vol. U., p. 578. J 
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ful influence on education. The existence of an ancient 
priestly language, alongside the ordinary spoken Semitic, 
rendered philology, the study of language and its rules, 
B necessity; and we shall perhaps not err if we assume 
that the Babylonians and Assyrians were the earliest 
pammarians and lexicographers. Indeed, we possess 
rudimentary clay grammars and lexicons from their 
hands. Literature was, indeed, a profession, exercised 
by the priesta, who were also the archivists and librari- 
ans.' Babylonia enjoys the credit of having estabhshed 
the earliest libraries. There seems to have been one in 
every city, and a famous one, in early times, at Sippara 
(Heb, Sephervaim), the city of the Sun, perhaps a sort of 
Tmiveraity town, like the Egyptian On or Heliopolis, and 
the Palestinian Kirjath-Sepher (Book-town) in pre- 
Eebrew days.* The architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing of the Assyro-Babylonians evinced great technical 
skill, but never rose above a prosaic naturalism or colos- 
Bality, and never showed any appreciation of perspective 
or artistic unity. Their medicine, divination, and worship 
were mainly magical rites, digested into elaborate and 
imposing systems. Their history consisted mostly of 
annals, kept for thousands of years with scrupulous 
care, and arranged according to a chronology of re- 
markable accuracy. Their geographical and ethno- 
logical knowledge was as wide as their empire, and is 
fairly represented in the tenth chapter of Genesis. f Their 
natural history included mineralogy, botany, and zoology, 

* Bipp&ra and Bepher are obvioaaly allied. There Dan be tittle doubt 
tliat the Hebrew ^npAerim (eee p. W) bad theii prDtoCypee ia Babylonia. 
On Kiijath-aepher see Sayoe. Egypt of the JTsbrrav. pp. 67 eeq. 
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in all of which they showed conBiderable proficiei 
Their etMca was closely related to their rcligiou, and 
revolved round tlie notion of sin or transgression, which 
seems to have originated with them, and according to 
which evil acta are judged, not as expreseiona of charac- 
ter, or as affecting human beings, but as offences against 
unseen powers.* Hence no distinction was made between 
moral and ceremonial delinquencies, or between delin- 
quencies and errors. In all eases the ethical motive was 
craven fear, which lay like a dead weight upon men whom 
Bnperstition had convinced of their utter unwortbinesa 
and helplessness in the presence of irresponsible gods. 
Such ethics produced their natural reaulta — fanatic re- 
ligiosity and superstitious observance coupled with every 
species of vice — incontinence, cruelty, treachery. It is 
never safe to deprive the human being of his sense of dig- 
nity and nobihty, by making him feel himself the slave 
of any capricious power, seen or unseen, however sub- 
lime. Thus the Assyro-Eabylonians, though contribut- 
ing many and important elements to material civilization, 
stand as a warning to the world, of how little such civili- 
zation contributes to human well-being, when not rest- 
ing on a moral basis. Jeremiah might well prophesy: 
" Babylon shall become heaps, a dwelling-place for 
jackals, an astonishment and an hissing, without an in- 
habitant" {LI., 37). 

^ . The civilization of the Assyro-Eabylonians, Hke that of 
the Egyptians, was transmitted to Europe by the Phceni- 

* It eeemii prob&ble that tbs object senee of lin, bo promiiient id hibdt 
of the Babylotu&a ponitential psalmi, wsb the result of the torrociam 
Vftndb tha Tnnmiaii ptioats exeroiaad over tho Semitic warriors, and by 
which they were able to xnaintBin tboir own auUiority. Huh&mm&d uied 
the same lueanB with the Eome result. 
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cians, Greeke, and Hebrews — the arts by the first, the 
thought hy the second, the religion by the third. Of the 
education of the last two peoples we eliall speak further. 
This would be the place to speak of the education of 
the Pbosnieians, if we had any sufficient knowledge of it. 
But we have not. We merely know that in reli^on, 
mythology, and ideals of life, they resembled the Baby- 
lonians; that they were cruel, Insurious, and lascivious; 
and that) more than any people of the ancient world, they 
devoted themselves to commerce and manufacture.* For 
many ages they were the great purveyors and colonizers 
of the ancient world. As a result of this, the world owes 
them two things, the science of navigation and a phonetic 
alphabet. The antecedents of the latter are very doubt- 
fol. Some have sought for them in the hieroglyjjhs of 
Egypt, others in tlie cuneiform script of Babylon, others 
again in the writing of the Hittites.f The important 
things to note here are that the Pha'nieians, like the 
Egyptians, wrote from right to left, and that they wrote 
only consonants. It was reserved for the Greeks to add 
the vowels, and bo produce a perfectly phonetic alphabet, 
which has become the basis of all European alphgbeteJ 

(C) ANcrENT Aryan Education 

Proud in their conqnering might, those tribes cnllei themaelveB 

"Srja," or "Noble, "a turm denoting the contempt they felt far 

the dark-Bkinned races the; fouuil in posseseioa of the land. — 

PuizEK, Literary Hiat. of India, p. 2. 

*See baiah XXUI. ; Exek. XXVIIL, and ef. Robertion Bmith, 
/Vopftc(» 0/ Israel, pp. 3(1 aeq. ; PietsohmanD, Die PflSnicier, tluungh- 
Dnt; Lindaay, Hialory of Merchant Shipping and Aneltnt Commerce, 
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The AryanB, the third and last of the races that have 
borne the torch of culture, seem to have risen from 
savagery to baibariEm on the steppes of Southern Huseia. 
Here, in the midst of a rich vegetation, and with a. cli- 
mate neither too severe nor too mild, they pastured their 
herds, and sowed their crops for many ages. They were 
acquainted with many domestic animals, and several 
fruit-trees and cereals. They lived in house-communities, 
sibs, or clans, presided over by fathers or chiefs, and en- 
tertained great affection for their homes and hearths. 
Being, as agriculturists, dependent on the weather and 
the seasons, they reverenced especially the powers sup- 
posed to control these— Sky, Sun, Moon, Wind, Fire, etc. 
Their gods being thus gods of order and measurement, 
and neither gloomy nor capricious, they themselves be- 
came early accustomed to calm reflection and calculation. 

About the names of these gods we know very little. 
Unlike the Semites, who seized wholes at a glance, and 
only gradually analyzed them, the Aryans seized details 
and gradually combined them into wholes, thus arriving 
at universal laws and law-givers. These law-givers, or 
gods, formed, like themselves, a family more or leas har- 
monious, under a father or chief, and the world governed 
by them, instead of being a scene of miracle and caprice, 
came to appear as an ordered whole, whose ways might be 
foreseen and taken advantage of. Thus the Aryans had, 
from an early period, a distinct bent toward science and 
philosophy and away from theology. While the Semites 
explained the world as the miraculous creation of gods or 
a god, the Aryans explained it as the result of an evolu- 
tion, in the coarse of which the gods themselves cams 
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into being.* If their relations to nature became in this ' 
way rational and calculated, so did their relationB to their 
fellow-men. Compeiled, for agricultural reasons, to adopt 
more or less settled abodes, they insured the safety of 
themBelves, their crops, and their herds, hy erecting for- 
tifications and entering into agreements with their neigh- 
bors. In this way they developed that political talent in 
which they excel all other peoples. While the Semites 
tended to theocracy, faith, and ritual, the Aryans tended 
to civicism, science, and ethical practice. To the Semites 
we owe the Church; to the Aryans, the State, 

At a period not long antedating the dawn of recorded 
history, large numbers of Aryans, under tried chiefs, 
spread East and West, over lauds previously occupied hy 
Turanian and Semitic culture, and much further. They 
appear later as Hindus, Iranians (Medes and Persians), 
Kelts, Germans, Greeks, Latins, Slavs. In fact, they 
overran nearly the whole of Europe and a large part of 
Afiia. Most of their political foundations belong to the 
period of civicism; but there are two which may fairly 
be assigned to that of harbarism — India and Iran. In 
the former they mingled with a Turanian people, who had 
never undergone Semitic influence; in the latter, they 
found a culture compounded of Turanian and Semitic 
elements. In both cases, they settled in the midst of a 
culture higher than their own. 

* With the Bab;loiiiaQ CreatioD-^io |G. Smith, Chdldaan Aeeount 
rf Gtnetii, Chap. V, [ and the firat chapter of Qenain of. Rig- Veda 
(Ualler'B Hitt. if Ancient SanikrU Lit., p. 564), Eesiod'a Tkeogony, 
Rod the Eddie Votuspd. On Primitive Aryaiuani generally see O- 
Bohrader, Prehiitoric AntiqvUiei of the In/an Ffoplrt iMazJialtei 
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(1) Ittdia 

India wu goTcrned by prieete, sni the vrea] nf the nation was 

r Mcrificed with reeUess indifference.— Gaebe, The Monist, 1892, 

p. 60. 

The Hindn enters this vorld aa a stranger ; ttU Us tbonghta ate 

f directed to auotber world ; he takes no port even where he is driren 

act, and when he Bacriflces liis life it ia but to be delivered from , 

No wonder that a nation like tbe Indian cared so little for his- i 

■y\ no wonder tliat social and political virtues were little culti- 

' vated, and the idpoa of the Useful and the Beautiful scarcely 

knii»Q to them. — Mai MDlleb, liistory of Ancient Sanskrit Ltt., 



Some four thousand years ago, bands of Aryans from 
tlie northwest entered the Paujab, and thence gradually 
spread themBclvea over tlie plains of India, occupied by 
races already in process of decay. They had already, in 
the Panjab, reached a considerable degree of organiza- 
tion, under military chiefs, and bad a considerable hymn- 
literature of religious import, recited by priests, a class 
which had already risen to prominence. Their gods were 
the powers of nature, conspicuous among which was 
Agni, the Fire, the heaven-descended divinity of the 
domestic hearth.* They appear to have been a proud, 
vigorous, serious people, without gloom or frivolity, but 
with a contempt for weakness and inaction. Soon after 
their settlement, however, their environment began to tell 
upon them. Accustomed to an invigorating climate and 
manly exercises, they found it hard to adapt themselves 
to the debihtating climate and inertia of their new home. 
Under the influence of these and of the gloomy, brooding 

• See Ftazer, Litii-ary History of India, pp. 41 seq. 
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religion of the conquered peoples,* they lost their force 
of will, and Bank slowly into a condition of weariness, 
eensitivenesa, and half-morhid dreaminess. Religion, in 
the sense of anxiety about the life to come, now became 
chief concern, and, no longer delighting in activity, 
were fain to picture that life as a condition of com- 
and enduring rest. The vialblo world became un- 
Teal to them in proportion as the invisible world became 
reaJ.f Under these circumstances it followed naturally 
that, while the warrior class sank into a secondary posi- 
tion, the priestly class rose to the iirat rank, and. being 
honored in idleness, cast contempt upon those who had 
to labor. Thus the Aryans were divided up into three 
classes, or castes: (1) the priestly Erabmans; (3) the 
warrior Kshatriyas; (3) the agricultural Vaisjae. Below 
all these were the Sudras, or servile conquered population. 
The Brahmans were not only tlie priests, but also the 
Gcholars, of the Hindus. To them belonged all learning 
(Veda) and the sole right to instruct their fellow-men in 
things supernatural and invisible. Their learning con- 
flated in the ability to recite the ancient national religious 
hymns, which, in course of time, had come to be regarded 
aa divinely inspired, to perform the numerous sacrifices, 
and intone the numerous prayers and charms, in which 
divine worship consisted. Such learning might he im- 
to any of the Aryan caalea; but the Sudraa were 
len, on pain of death, to appropriate any part of it. 
Veda, which forms the basis of all Hindu educa- 
tion and literature, has come down to us in the form of 
fcnr manuals, three of which correspond to as many or- 
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ders of Brahmamc priests — the Jiig-Veda to the Hotar, 
who invites the gods to the sacrificial feast; the Sama- 
Veda to the Udgatar, who prepares and presents the eoma- 
juice or other offering, and the Yajur-Veda to the Adh- 
varyu, who performs the sacrificial act. The Brahman 
who superintends the whole nmst know all these three 
Vedas; and the fourth, or Atkarva-Veda, instead of being 
his manual, is rather the Veda of the Kshatrijas and far- 
nisheB the rules for domestic worship, births, weddings, 
deaths, sicknesses, etc. Each Veda, again, consists of 
three elements (1) aamhila, that is, collections of verses, 
songs, or sacrificial formulas; (3) irdhmanam, or instruc- 
tion in the use of the samkilaj (3) sMram, or compendi- 
ous statement of the contents of the hrakmanas, made in 
order to assist the memory, and form the basis of ex- 
planation. The brahmanas, again, consist of three ele- 
ments (1) vidlii, or prescription; (3) alhravdda or ex- 
planation, and (3) veddnta (veda-end), or philosophical 
reflection.* It is out of this last that all the systems of 
Hindu philosophy have sprung. Loojdng back over the 
contents of the Veda, as they arise in the order of time, we 
can trace the whole development of Hindu thought from 
the early pastoral hyrans addressed to the powers of 
nature — fire, sky, wind, etc.^up to the most abstruse and 
empty conceptions and formulas in which the unscientific 
mind seeks to grasp that indefinite something which it 
supposes to lie behind all the variety of the world and of 
thought, and to condition both. And this leads us to con- 
sider the determining aim of Indian education. 

This aim changed from period to period. In ancient 
times, when the military class was dominant, education 

* Bee DenggeQ, Daa System det Vedanta, pp. 5-12. 
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^ reference largely to this life, thougli the people were 
ithout the hope of another, with the fathers and gods 
In the hymns of the Rig- Veda, there is not a 
low of peeBimism, or weariness, or brooding over 
death, but everywhere a breath of victorious vigor and 
confidence. The people pray to Agni (Fire) to carry the 
soids of the deceased to the Home of the Fathers, there to 
enjoy bliss.* Gradually we find the priestly influence 
ippearing in the belief that Agni is the bridge between 
men and gods, and that the more a man sacrifices through 
Agni, the more sure is he to go to the gods and to be- 
come like them. Aa the priests were the sacrificers, they 
naturally gained in power and wealth as the sacrifices in- 
creased, until they came to surpass the military chiefs 
and kings in the estimation of the people, who now, 
under their influence, turned their thoughts to the life 
beyond the grave, and tried to imagine its conditions. 
Thus there arose an elaborate doctrine of the destiny of 
the good and the evil, and in connection therewith an 
elaborate sacrificial system, occupying the chief place in 
life. But matters did not atop here. Brooding reflection, 
once started, and combined with the growing desire for 
rest, gradually made men feel an aversion both to the 
practices by which heaven might be gained, and to that 
heaven itself, with its continued activities and stimu- 
lating phenomena. Hereupon they began to look for- 
ward with pleasure to the emancipation of the individual 
soul from the delusion of phenomena and of multiple 
selfhood, and the remerging of it in the general souI,t 
now regarded as the sole reality. Hence, serious and 

i aeq., 131 aeq. 
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pious men, after having duly performed their part as 
Bona, huebands, fathers, and citizens, began to retire 
into the forcBt, to prepare, by Belf-abnegation and medi- 
tation, for tliia emancipation. In consequence of this, 
there sprang up the notion of a twofold biiss, one tem- 
poral and the other eternal. The former, attainable 
through piouB deeds and sacrifice, brought men after 
death, by the circuitous " path of the fathers," to the 
Btnrry heaven of the fathers, where, under the supreme 
lord, they enjoyed the reward of their deeds and after- 
ward returned for renewed life on earth. The latter, 
attainable only by meditation and grace, enabled men 
to realize, and attain complete identity with, the su- 
preme and universal being, a condition of unconscious 
blisB from which there was no return. This higher bliss 
gradually became the aim of all earnest men, and the 
life of India was gradually modified with a view to its 
attainment, The phenomenal world, with its duties, 
activities, and enjoyments, now became ' a delusive 
drcnm, from which it was man's chief, or only, duty 
to free himself, while the invisible world became the 
all'Sn-all of reality. 

The roots of this tendency are present in all people 
who deify the powers of nature without completely per- 
aonifying and indiriduating them. The gods so created 
remain difTused and vague, and, when man conceives 
himself as of their nature — as breath or spirit, for ex- 
ample — his conception of himself is equally vague. 
Observing, moreover, that natural powers and elements 
pass readily into each other, he comes to believe that all 
things, himself included, are but modifications of one 
primal, indefinite substance, which thus becomes the 
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sole reality, while all the modifications or determina- 
tions are mere transitory, restless phenomena. When, 
in decadence, he grows weary and longs for rest, this 
longing takes the fomi of a desire to return out of 
lomenality ajid multiplicity into the indistinction 
first suhstance. Such is the origin of all world- 
mysticism and asceticism. 
The decadent Hindus suffered in this way; they 
longed to get away from the restlessness of the chang- 
ing world. One might suppose that, under the circum- 
Btances, they would have committed suicide; but this 
Beemed to them to offer no Telease. Owing probably to 
contact with the conquered races, they had come to be- 
heve, not only in the immortality of souls, but in their 
repeated reincarnation, and so the great question for 
them came to be, how to put a atop to this process. The 
answer was:' By abstaining, as far as possible, from all 
action, all desire, all thought, and concentrating atten- 
tion on that perfectly undefined, and therefore unin- 
diriduated, being that lies behind these. When one 
has fully recognized that he is identical with this uni- 
versal being, he is safe from me tern psychosis (samsdra), 
and attains to redemption (moksJia). " The question of 
the poBsibility of redemption from individual existence, 
which forma the central point of the Ved&uta, as well 
as of all other Indian systems, presupposes the pea- 
omistio conviction that all individual existence is suf- 
fering. This view, indeed, is occasionally expressed in 
the Veda, as well as in the system itself; though it by 
no means receives the emphasis that might be expected. 
How then is redemption from the bond of existence 
pcflBible? Not by works; for these, the good as well aa 



the evil, demand their retribntion, and therefore condi- 
tion a new exiBtence, caueing a continuation oisamsdra. 
Not by (moral) purgation (samskdra); for such is pos- 
sible only in the case of an object capable of change, 
whereas the atman, the aoul, whose redemption is in 
question, is unchangeable. Hence redemption cannot 
consist in becoming anything, or in performing any- 
thing, but in the recognition of something already ex- 
isting, but hidden through ignorance. Salvation comes 
of recognition. When the soul has recognized itself as 
brahman, redemption immediately ensues; recognition 
of identity with brahman and identification with the 
Bonl of the universe follow simultaneously." * 

Redemptive recognition of self as brahman is some- 
thing that cannot be attained by effort; it depends upon 
the grace of the brahman itself. Man can only clear the 
way for its manifestation, and this he may do (I.) by 
the study of the Veda, (II.) by conforming to the four 
demands, which are, (1) to distinguish eternal from 
non-eternal substance, (8) to renounce all hope of re- 
ward, here and hereafter, (3) to attain the six means — 
(a) mental calm, (b) self-control, (c) self-abnegation, 
(d) patient endurance, (e) coll ectedn ess, (f) faith — (4) 
to desire redemption. Roughly speaking, we may say 
that the means conduciTe to knowledge are two: (I.) 
Works, (11.) Meditation. Works have an ascetic purpose, 
and are not meritorious; they include not only the 
"six means," but also aucb preparatory practices as 
sacrifice, almsgiving, penance, fasting. Meditation is 
devotional reflection on the words of the Vedic script- 
ures, and must, like threshing, be continued until the 
'DeusKD, Syitem dei FfdSnta^ pp. 610 scq. 
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gr&in of knowledge — the direct intuition tliat the soul 
is identical with hrahman — is separated from the straw 
of error, the belief in the reality of the world and of 
tran emigration, of works, and of enjoyment. The soul 
that has attained to knowledge is free from all delusion; 
its hody vanishes and, with it, all activity, pain, and 
pleasure; hence, of couree, all moral law. The germ 
of works is destroyed, so that no further birth into a 
phenomenal world is possible, and the perfected soul 
only awaits the moment of death to rettirn into the su- 
preme hrahman and he one with it.* 

Such is the essence of Brahmanism. Buddhism, 
which is a sort of reformed Brahmanism, dating from 
about B.C. 500, merely carried the older religion to its 
logical conclusions.! It abolished, as delusion, the caste- 
system and the distinction between Aryans and 6udraa, 
it declared the active life to be unnecessary as a prepara- 
tion for the contemplative; it emphasized the pain 
inseparable from all individual existence; it winged 
enthusiasm for eternal rest in nothingness (nirvana). 
Its founder, the Sakya prince, Siddartha, was not a 
Brahman, but a Kahatriya, reared in a district where 
brahmanic teaching was greatly modified hy contact 
with older native religions. This fact accounts for ita 
attitude toward Brahmanism. Buddhism flourished for 
a time in India; but it was gradually extirpated by the 
older and more human Brahmanism, and forced to seek 
refuge in Nepal, Ceylon, Further India, China, and 
Japan, where it has still many millions of adherents. 

Considering the ideal of Indian life, we can have no 
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difficulty in realizing the character of the corresponding 1 
education. It was wholly ethical and ascetic. Tlie 1 
world, being regarded as a delusion, was, of course, con- ] 
BJdered unworthy of serious attention; hence, there waB 
no science. Self -discipline was the sole study, and this, 
it must be admitted, gave occasion to some attractive 
virtues, especially under Buddhism-^sympathy, gentle- 
ness, endurance, unworldliness, etc. It is easy and 
common, however, to misunderstand and overestimate 
these. After all, Buddhism and, to a large extent, 
Bralimanism, are " systems of organized weariness," not 
to Bay of cowardice, or dread of pain; hence, all the 
Tirtues of the two great Indian religions rest upon a 
foundation of cowardice, and aim only at unconditional 
sloth, entailing the loss of the moral individuality. Un- 
der such circumstances, India, of course, never rose to 
the civic grade of culture, but, with all her subtle 
thought and gentle virtues, remained in a condition of 
nnfreedom, of glorified barbarism, which gradually de- 
generated into a lower condition still, until she fell an 
easy prey, first to the Muslim and then to the Christian. 



(3) Iran (Medo- Persia) 

Frometbeue cotnea to examine the whole troup, and Ends all the 
other animala duly provided for, but mau withoat clDtliee, ghoeH, 
!, and thG fated day approaching wlien he must emerge, 
an, from the earth into the light, rrometheua, being at bis 
end as to how to preserve man alive, ateals the artistic deft- 
of Hephteatus and Athena, along with fire — for without Gre it 
could not posiibly have been acquired by anyone, or been of any 
nae^and ao prtiaunls it to nmu. In tbia way man eaine into pos- 
of the uBcful arta, but lacked political wiadom, for that 
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lay witli Zeaa, Bod Prometlieua was not yet permitted to en 
acfopolis, the abode of Zeus. — Plato, Protagoras, 321 D, 

It ia clear that, in tin 
prieBts formed a closed c 
667. 



a of the AveBta, the 
— Spiegsi., Eran. Alterfhuvuk., HI., 



A king Bat on tlie rocliy brow 
Thut looks o'er sea-born Sulamil. 

While ships io tlionsands lay below 
And men in oalioDS ; il!1 v/oie his. 

Bo counted tliem at break of day, 

And, when the bthi iet, where were they ? 



The Iranians and Indians are the two divisions of 
the Asiatic Aryans. The two must have lived together 
long after they parted with the European Aryans. 
Their languages* are very closely related, and so are 
their original mythologies, manners, and cnstoms. "When 
we first hear of the Iranians, it is under the name of 
Medes.f Their scattered tribea were conquered in 835 
B.C. by Shaimanezer, and subsequently by two of his 
successors, thus becoming subject to Assyria. In this 
condition they adopted much of the civilization of their 
Semitic conquerors, including several of their gods, and 
their priestly caste, the Magi, which, as wc have seen, 
the Assyrians had, through the Babylonians, borrowed 
from the Turanian Siiniiro-Akkadians. Asur, the chief 
god of the almost monotheistic Assyrians, they bor- 
rowed under the name of Ahura f (usually lengthened 

*Itia thran^h a ^osb mismidcrstandiTig that the Iranian language baa 
been oaUed Zpnd. Zend meana commeiitnrv ! 

t Heb. Modnl See Ilea. X.. nhero Mndai oocnrs along with GomeT, 
Usgog (MBgi?), Javan. Tubal, Mesheoh. and Tiraa. The PetBiana are 
not yet named Heparotely. 

t J t is lunally aianmed that Ahnra ia but the Feraian farm of the Indian 
(gaaikrit) Asuia, identified with Vanma ; but this view imdu U 
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into Ahura-Mazda, Ormazd). Thus in the eighth cen- 
tury B.C. the Iranians had a religion composed of Tu- 
ranian (Magian), Semitic (monotheistic), and Arj-ao- 
(vcdio) doiiients. In the last quarter of that century, 
tlie second of Ihnse elements was greatly strengthened 
by tho iniiMirtation into Media of a large number of 
leraclitish esilea* (722 b.c), who having, under pro- 
photic influence, become monotheists, found no diffi- 
culty in identifying their oini Yahweh with the Median 
Ahnnt (Asnr), thus elevating the ideal of the latter. It 
was in all probability due to the influence of the same 
«xilos tliat the Modes soon after became a powerful 
DAtiun, so that, in COG B.C., they were able, with the 
help of the Babylonians, to overthrow the Assyrian 
capita], Nineveh, and' establish a kingdom of their own. 
It must have been about the same time that a band of 
then) marched southward into Semitic lands and founded 
the kingtlom of Persia, in what was formerly, in part at 
least. Klam-t In less than a century after these events 
there occurred a great religious movement, which is 
most easily explained as due to Israelitish influence! 
— Maideism, whose reputed founder was the Median 
Zarathnshtra (Zoroaster),§ and which filearly contains 
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Val. 1., p. aU (Rng. Trana.). 

t " RiMn U bj no meuii . . , -, 

with the Duns 'Piraik'OT ' Perauut l>r<fntv the 
n Awyriac or ■ Babvloi 
Vol. I..p.96(EnB. Trai 

t 8n DknoMtoter, Zi 
UBllnr, 7%*oaopki/, pp. 



Awi'iiaii or ■ BabTloniaa mouiiDieDt, " — Scbndt 

Vol. I..p.96(EnB. Tiinil. 
t Sue DknoMtoter, Zniri-Aceita, PI. I. 



( Tha Taiioni datoa uufinefl 
jMn. The truth SMms to be 
imni the alith oeDtiuy B.G.. it 
tbt; nmoto data. (See Jkokaon, 



iTiL-li (2d Edit,); B 



o Zarethnnhtoi ivtv by more thsn 4.000 
bat. while the Uudeaii moTemcDt datea 
pntittJTe fonndw ia & legendary hero of 
Zoroailer, Iht Frophtt ^Ancient Iran, 
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Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan elements. How far the 
roform attribnted to Zoroaster affected the Medo-Per- 
wan religion in pre-Hellenie times is by no means 
dear;* but it is certain that the religion of Ahura, a 
potential monotheism, was the faith of the Persian 
kings from the time of Darius I. (521^85 B.C.).} We 
mnat say " potential," because, thanks to the Turanian 
IfagianJ element in it, it was, outwardly, a physical and 
moral dualism. Over against Ahura-Mazda, the power 
of hght and good, it placed Angro-Mainyua, the power 
of darkness and evil, and made the world the scene of 
their conflict. This introduced the ceremonial distinc- 
tion between things clean and things unclean, which 
leads to so much burdensome Euperetition. The fire- 
worship, so prominent among the Persians, seems to 
contain both Turanian and Aryan elements. That a 
dualistic religion, finding espressinn in fire-worship, 
should have been the parent of any very lofty moral 
ideas is highly improbable. Nor, indeed, do we find 

pp. 149-78 ; WindiBobmsnii, ZoruaslriKhe Studieii, pp. M-66, 360-313 ; 
Durmestotor, Zeyid- AvMn, PL I., pp. livii.-lii. It was common in 
thou days to leek prntige for religious Bvatemi by attributiog them to 
KaoiBDt berooB. Tbat the Jews nactibed Mazdei»m to Israclitish infla- 
unoa it oleai from DaoisI IL 48 (cf. Bzek. XIV. 14, 20) and JosephuB, 
Antiq. of the Jeat, Bk. X-.oup. x. ij. 

" Herodotna doea not allude to Zoroaster, nor does his name occnr in 
■ny Fenian inioription. He was known to the Greekfl in the sgo before 
Aieimder : more we cannot sHfcly afliTiii. 

t See the famonB Bebistmi imcriptlon. Rawliiwan, EUlnry of HeTod- 
olut. Vol IL, pp. 490-5U. There ia nothing to show that Cyrus Uie 
Great, the fonnder of the Persian Empire, waa a worshipper of Ahuro. 
Oa bii reoenCly disDovered cylinder, he U epoken of lu an Elamile and as 
■ woimhipper of Mardnk and other Babylonian deities. See Kayoe. /'VmA 
Light from the Monnments, pp. 188 wq. It may well be that the legend 
wluiib canneots Zoroaster with Hystospes (Tistashpa), and the latMc 
with the &tber of Darius, points to the fact that the worship of Ahnra 
by the PeiBJan kings dates from nbont Darius's time. 

t On the Turanian origin of M^sjn see Schrader, Ctin'iform Tn- 
— ,^ ^-, .r __ .io_i6; Spiegel, Eran. 4itert/i. Vol Iir, pp. 685 
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any euch among the ancient Iranians. There are, to be 
sure, ideas of wonderful moral reach in certain parts of 
the Avesta (the Bible of Iran); but that work, in the 
form in which we now possess it, dates from the third 
century of our era, the rise of the Sassanids; and the 
parts in question, particularly the gathas, or psalms, 
long supposed to be the most ancient parts of it, clearly 
show the influence of Greek philosophy* and even of 
Christianity. The fact, then, is that the Iranians, when 
they settle down to form states, are an Aryan people, 
who have already largely adopted two older forms of 
culture, the Turanian and the Semitic, and been deeply 
influenced by them, without rising greatly above them. 
And this is shown in their education. Formerly we 
were wont to draw our notions of Persian education 
from Xenophon's Cyropfsdia; but we now know that 
that work in a mere edifying, tendentious romance, in- 
tended to recommend to the Athenians the Spartan type 
of education. In spite of this, it contains a certain 
amount of truth, as we see from a comparison of the 
account of Ilerodotus (I., 131 sqq.), parts of which are 
here subjoined: 

" The Persians consider it improper to erect statues, 
temples, or altars, and even censure those who do ao- — 
I suppose because they do not conceive the gods in the 
form of men, as the Greeks do. They are wont to 
ascend the loftiest mountains and perform sacrifices to 
Zeus, calling by that name the whole vault of heaven. 
They sacrifice also to the sun, the moon, earth, fixe, 

* 8ce tranalaUon of the AveBta by Darraeateter and MUla, in Saered 
Boolaofthi KaM. With Vot, HI. (MilM, pp. XVni-XXV. c£ VoL L 
(3d Edit., Darmestctcr), pp. ixi. aqq., liiT. eqq. 
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md the winda. To these alone they sacrificed 
ly; but they have learned, in addition, from the 
Assyrians and Arabians, to Baerifice to Urania. The 
Assyrians call Aphrodite, Mylitta; the Arabians, Alitta; 
the Persians, Mitra.* 

" They are greatly given to winef . . . and are 
wont to deliberate about the most important matters 
when they are drunk. The resolution which they have 
reached in this way, the master of the house in which 
the deliberation has taken place lays before them again 
on the following day, when they are sober; and if, in 
this condition, it pleases them, they adopt it; otherwise, 
they drop it. Likewise, whatever they resolve upon 
when Hober they reconsider when drunk. 

"'When they meet each other in the streets, one can 
diatingnish whether any two persons meeting are of the 
same rank or not. If they are, then, instead of greeting 
each other, they kiss each other on the mouth; if one 
is a little inferior to the other, they kiss each other on 
the cheeks; whereQs, if the one is much less noble than 
the other, he falls down and worships him. Of all 
peoples, they honor — next, of course, to themselves — 
most highly those who dwell nearest to them, then those 
who live next to these, and so on. . . . 

" They adopt foreign manners more readily than any 
other people. For example, thinking the Median dress 
Buperior to their own, they have adopted it; and in war 
they wear Egyptian breastplates. They practise all 
eorts of luxury they hear of. . . . Each man mar- 
ries many lawful wivea and, besides these, maintains a 
* This IB > mistake, one of BeveraJ is thii aocannt 



■till larger number of concubines. Next to courage in 
b»ttlc, tlio highest mark of manlinese is supposed to be 
a hoBt of chil«)ren. To the man who can show the 
largoitt number (he king annually sends gifts. They 
think Biroiigth lies in numbers. They instruct their 
ohildrrn, between the ages of five and twenty, in only 
throe thingH— Iiorscmanship, archery, and truth-telling. _ 
Up to thu age of live, the child does not come into its ^* 
father*!) presence, but jiasses its time in the bare em — 
the purpoae being that, if it dies in/A^pncy, it may cause 
the father no grief. This custom 1 deem praiseworthy, 
and 10, likowiae. this other, that even the king does 
not put anyone to death on acouut of a single fault, 
and that no other Persian subjects any of his slaves to 
irremndinble punishment for a single fault. It is not 
till after he ho8 weighed the had deeds of his slave 
Bgainat his good deeds tJiat the master gives vent to his 
anger. They maintain that no one ever murdered his 
own parent; that if such a case happened, the chil- 
dren, upon inquiry, were always found to be either 
changelings or bastards. They say it is not likely that 
the real parent should die by the hand of his child. Wbat 
they are not allowed to do, they are not allowed to 
speak of. In their estimation, the basest thing is to I 
lie, and the next basest, to be in debt — and this for I 
many reasons, hut especially because (they say) the ' 
debtor must fell some sort of lie. . . . They do 
not . . . spit or wash their hands in rivers, or 
permit anyone else to do so, hut have the greatest rev- 
erence for them. . . . The corpse of a Persian ia 
not buried until it has been torn to pieces by a bird or 
a dog. I know for certain that the Maniacs do thisj 
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for they do it publicly. Covering the body with was, 
the Persians inter it. The Magiana differ widely from 
other men, and even from the Egyptian priests. The 
latter make it a point of conscience to kill no animal 
but the victims for sacriflce, whereas the Magians, with 
their own hands, kill everything but dogs and men, 
making a great virtue of this, and kilhng, in like man- 
ner, ants and en °.e, creeping and winged things." 

Nothing is m striking than the wide difference 
that prevails bet the Iranians and their Indian 

trethren. This wc may beheve to be due to two causes: 
(1) that the 'Iranians were never subjected to the in- 
fluence of a debihtating chmate, like that of India, (3) 
that they mingled with Semitic peoples, which the 
Indians did not. Owing to the former, the warrior 
class remained superior to the priestly;* owing to the 
latter, the Iranian reUgion tended to monotheism, and 
not to pantheism. Ahura-Mazda was, plainly, the god 
of the warrior-class, that is, of the Semitized Aryans. f 
Ab a consequence of this, Pereian education was mili- 
tary, or knightly, and not priestly, although, no doubt, 
the foreign priestly class had its own education, in- 
cluding astrology, divination, medicine, literature, etcj 

Barbarism reached its highest expression among the 
Iranians, and especially among the Persians, § We find 

* Another reaBon for tbis was that the Mogian priests, not beiDe 
Aryiuu, were kept in ui inferior poeitioo. Once, after the dfath ot 
CyrnB'B Boa, CambysBi, the Magiana did attempt to captuie the govern- 
ment; bnt they were speedily pnt down by Darins {531). Sec Heiod.. 
m.. fll Beq. Cf. Spiegel, Eran. AUtrlAumik., IH, 667. The Magi axe 
not mentioued in the AveHto. 

t Cf. Spiegel, ut sup., TIL, 601, who layg Uithra. 

X See %iiegel, uf sup., HI., 581 Bcq. 

i The Greeks fiequentlyuied (he terms "Mede"Bnd " Peraian. " india- 
criminately. The Median empire lasted from B.C. 606 to 538, when Cyroi 
pat an end to it and founded the Peniaa empire. In the Prometfifia of - 
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among them a certain Promethean virtue and greatness 
of Boul, of whicJi Cyrus is tlie best embodiment; but 
two things still weigh upon them, preventing them from 
rising to civic culture and artistic freedom — a despotic 
form of government and an hereditary priesthood. Both 
these have to bt' overcome ere civicism can be realized.* 



Auhylttl, PrometheaH it mesnt to embody bubariui cultare, while ZeoM 
■tandBfor thaciTic cultuiBof Greece, Seeqnototion from Plato, p. (16. 

*Bee Herod., III., 31, and of. Spiegel Sran. Alterthuimfcande, ToL 
m., pp. 606 »q. 
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Nov, lo, if he beget a son, that aceth all bis father's Bias, wbich 
be hslh done, ftoil fearetb, and doetli not snch likp, ... he 
shall not die for the inignit; of bis father, be shaJl sarelf lire. — 
ExEKiet.. 
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In savagery, men, grouped into small eommunitiea 
by the blood tie, having but a meagre experience and 
a beggarly world, and, being unskilled in the processes 
of abstraction and generalization, are almost entirely 
the slaves of natural needs and supernatural fears. In 
barbarism, organized into larger communities, with a 
more varied experience, new discoveries, and division 
of Bocial functions, they attain a certain freedom from 
their needs and fears by establishing special institu- 
tions to deal with these. The producing class provides 
against hunger; the military, against visible attacks; 
the sacerdotal, against invisible injury from the super- 
natural The price paid for this freedom is complete 
eubordinatlon to the system of these institutions. Thus, 
men free themselves from servitude to nature and 
Bupemature by subjecting themselves to conventional 
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institntioDS. In the barbarian stage of culture these 
are all-powerful, and the individual is entirely sub- 
merged in the nation, which is the moral personality. 
Accordingly, the sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children; the curse of crime descends from generation 
to generation; nay, the sin of the father of mankind 
taints the whole race. 

As men ascend above barbarism, their progress is 
marked by a gradual emancipation from institutions, 
or a gradual development of individualism. Institu- 
tions do not, indeed, disappear, any more than did nat- 
ure when they arose; but man now slowly becomes 
master of them, and rises to self-direction under insti- 
tutions, that is, to true, moral freedom. lie passes from 
na'ive thought to critical reflection; from conventional 
estimates of things to rational estimates, on the basis 
of worth for moral ends; from action determined by 
status to action determined by reflection and contract. 
He now sets up individual ideals — the saint, the hero, 
the philosopher, the citizen — and tries to realize them 
in life and in art. Having now, for the first time, some- 
thing of his own to express, he expresses it in forms 
which give him delight, that is, in forms of beauty. 
Recognizing himself to be an original source of action, 
and not a mere puppet in the hands of higher powers, 
be claims personal* immortality, and builds himself 
splendid ideals of eternal existence — a life in heaven 
with the gods. 

Of the three races that have been the bearers of 
civilization, only two have been able to rise above bar- 
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barism, the Semitic and the Aryan.* It was, indeed, 
through their united efforts that the further step to 
civicism became possible. The peoples that best repre- 
sent civic culture are the Semitic Jcws.f and the Aryan 
Greeks and Romans, who, in their turn, united to make 
possible the final, or human, type of culture. 



(1) Judwa 

At K religioD of ethical ideas, Jadaism produced aot ecliools of 
pbiloaoph;, but bcIiooIh for youth, in wliieli tlie growing genera- 
tion was educated. "Go," said the heathen thinkers to their coo- 
temporaries, who irislied to weaken Israel, "go to the Jetrieh 
Bchoola, in nhieh the ehitilriin are! instructed in the observance of 
the moral law I Tbere ia the source of their strength, there the 
secret of their eodorance. If you wish to conquer them, attack 
the luhoola" (Talmud).— STRA^eBEROEB, Gtick. dtr ETtith. u. d. 
Dnterr. bei den JtTaeliltn, p. 33, 

The Hebrew people, when it first figures in the pages 
of the Bible, is at the nomadic and savage stage of 
culture. From contact with the settled Canaanites it 
rose, in the days of Saul, David, and Solomon, into a 
polytheistic barbarism, remaining in that condition as 
long as it had a national existence. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the prophets — Amos, Hoshea, Isaiah, Mieah, Jere- 
miah J — had succeeded in raising a portion of their 
feUow-citizens out of polytheism, through monolatry, 

* Unleu, indeed, It should prove tbat the Japaneae ore oapable of 
taldng.the »tep: and thi« seema jirobabla. If bo, however, they wiU 
have ttiJteQ it under unmliiUEd Semitic Bud Aryan ioflucDce. 

t I.e., the poat-eiilie Jews. The Hebrewa before the eiile must be 
olmued u baiFbariuiL alung with the Fb<fiDiciiu 

ISae Robert-- '^-="- "-—•-- ' '-- - 
Fropheti 
menu lur Oesch, Israeli. 
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to monothfism, and to an ideal of personal righteoos- 
newf, as the sacrifice which God demands of men.* 
RightcousocsH ie the mark of civic culture. 

About ()21 B.C., a short time before the Babylonish 
Captivity, King Josiah, under the combined influence 
I of prieata and prophets, gave official recognition and 
efTect to the teachiu^ of the iatter by the promulga- 
tion of a code of laws, which our best critics recognize 
BB, in the main, identical with the book of Deuteron- 
omy.f During the Captivity this book became the 
programme and bond of union of that " remnant " of 
the Jews, which sought to remain " the servant of Yah- 
weh " (the Ijord), and when, in 458, a portion of these 
" returned," and, along with their poorer brethren, who 
had not been carried away, restored the Jewish nation, 
88 a theocratic polity, under the suzerainty of Persia, 
the book was enlarged, by the addition of other elements, 
into the " Law " {Torah, the Pentateuch), and made the 
I basis of the new institution. The "word of the Lord" 
1 being now regarded as closed, no more prophets arose, 
j Their place was taken by the sopherim, or scripture- 
I scholars,]: who devoted themselvcB to the preservation, 
I interpretation, and teaching of the Law in connection, J 
with the different synagogues which arose at thia tima^l 
Tlius came into existence the beih-kammidrash,% 
"house of instruction," which did so much for the i 
ligious and moral culture of the Jews, but which, i 

•Sm Honhea VL G; luiah I. 11-17; nai at. 1 Kings in. 1-3; 
Kinij. XXIU. ; Amoi V. 8i iieq,; PsiJm L, 8-15. 
t [W Canon Driver, Crit. and Exegtl. Commentary on Diuler^M 

t N^t "Bcrlbn," BB OUT TeTsions hv 

JftM in tlie Tiiaf of Jfsiii ChrUl, II., i 

i SsB HohOter, ui !Hp., II., ii., SS-WI 
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the same time, trained them to a punctilious legal for- 
maliani, fatal to free development, and condueive to 
exclusive ncBs, dogmatism, and fanaticism.* 

It is needless to say that all Jewish instruction hadX 
for its suhject the Law, and was therefore religious and ' 
moral in its character. It set out with the assumption 
that all important truth had heen divinely revealed in 
the Law, and had only to be understood in order to 
meet all exigencies. Hence, every line, word, and let- 
ter of it was submitted to microscopic investigation, and 
made to yield a maximum of meaning, sometimes by 
methods altogether unpermitted. " Later Judaism," 
says Schiirer (II., i., 348), " discovered that there is a 
fourfold meaning of Scripture, which is indicated by the 
word DTiB (pardh, paradise), viz., (1) peshat, the sim- 
ple or literal meaning; (2) remez (suggestion), the 
meaning arbitrarily imported into it; (3) derush (in- 
Testigation), the meaning deduced by investigation; 
(4) sod (mystery), the theosophic meaning." f We need 
not wonder that " Jewish exegesis . . . degenerated 
into the most capricious puerilities. From its stand- 
point, e.g., the transposition of words into numbers, 
and numbers into words, for the purpose of obtaining 
the most astonishing disclosures, was by no means 
strange, and quite in accordance with its spirit." J The 
result of Scripture-interpretation by these methods has 
been handed down to ua in the Talmud (^instruction), 

• Sae BohUrec, til i«p., II., il, 90-125, ud of. Paul, Ep. to Galatianii, 

ni.. tfl-ae. 

t Ct Dut«, Cotwii'io. n., L, uid of. Letter to Can. Grarido. B 7. On 
the misohievonB effect of aU^orical interpretation ace Bigg, CTlHsfion 
Platoniilt of .lleratidria. pp. 1S4-51 ; Hatch. Inltuence of (Ireek Ideia 
and Ciaga upon Iht ChriMtiati Church, pp. 58-85. 

t SohUiet, nt lup., 11, L, 343, 349, 
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or, rather, Talmuds,* which have been the baeis of Jew- 
iflh life and scholarship for many hundred years.f 

Jewish education, though defective both in matter 
and in method, and tending to fetter rather than free 
the mind, achieved four valuable rescdta: (1) it devel- 
oped a taste for close, critical study; (2) it sharpened 
the wits, even to the point of perversity; (3) it encour- 
aged a reverence for law and produced desirable social 
conduct; and (4) it formed a powerful bond of union 
among the Jewish people. We need not wonder that 
it stood high in their estimation, that all stildied who 
could, and that scholars were highly honored. The 
pupils of the sopherim were the Pharisees {perushim^= 
Separatists), who in the centuries before Christ came 
to be sharply distinguished from the Saddueees, or 
priestly party, on whom the Law sat lightly.! When, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, the temple worship 
ceased, the Sadduceca disappeared, and Judaism has 
ever since been represented by the Pharisees, devoted 
to the study of the La.w.§ 

As to the manner in which instruction was given, 

• The midrathlni of tha jopflin'm were of two Mndfc hnla^ha, or legal 
dedoctions from the Law. and haggada. or eipaosion of it in tbe form of 
teligionB uid moral legends. In tbe eocnnd (lentuiy of nor ern. the former 

This Mntin byname the basin of two TatmndB.tbe Paleetiniaii(t.D.350±) 
and tha BabylomaD (a.d. 550^). the latter being foar times as long aa 
the former and much more complete. Both contain bslachio and hag- 
gadic elomeata. and are wonderful, and rather chaotic acanmnlatioiiB of 
rabbinical anbtlety and fancy. 

tBee SohUrar. «( sup.l., I. 110-44; Em. Dentsch, lae Talmud, in 
Literary Remalnt. 

J See SobUrer. ut sup., ll, iL, 1-43. 

narrower and original eense. the Law ia the Pentateuch ; but 
ia often made to include the later aJditionB made tn the Script- 
i— the ProphetB. earlier and later, and the Kethnbim or Writ- 
— , J . , , . . . j^j ^jj^ entire Old Testament. 
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inga (wrongly rendered hagiographa) — in fact 
Bee Canon Byle, The Ulil Teilament Canon. 
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e nppermoBt place, but- 
rounded by his pupils, lite a crown on the head, in 
order that every pupil might see and hear him. The 
master did not sit on a stool and the pupils on the 
ground; hut all eat either on stools or on the ground. 
Formerly it was the custom for the master to sit, and 
the pnpils to stand; but, shortly before the destruction 
of JeruBalein, it was arranged for both pupils and 
teachers to sit." Instruction was carried on apparently 
by the dialectic, or conversational, method, and the 
Talmud enjoins that " the pupils' questions should 
never become too much for the teacher." * We find a 
typical esample of this method in the Fons Yita of 
the Jewish philosopher Ibn Gabirol (Avicebron), who 
lived in the eleventh century. It is said of Jesus that 
he waa found in the temple, "sitting in the midst of 
the doctors, both hearing them, and asking them ques- 
tions." I Neither teacher nor pupils, it should seem, 
brought any test-book to the school; both depended 
upon their memories for the tests to be discussed. 
" The education for which general provision was made 
in the schools was primarily and almost exclusively relig- 
ious in character, and largely the work would be learning 
by rote Bibhcal verses and the dicta of the rabbis which 
form the 'oral law' [halacha]. These dicta . . , 
the reduction of which to writing was prohibited, and 
the Bible, were the stock in trade of the scholar. The 
etoring of the memory would be the first concern; the 
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oultivation of intelligence and acutenesa would come 
Bomewhat later, and, from a certain point of view, would 
be of BCcon<iiiry importance. The Talmudic methods* 
of education have primarily the storing of the memory 
in view. One of the moat interesting and striking 

t features of the Talmudic literature is the keen psycho- 
logical insight Hhown by the rabbis. f We can have no 
clearer exemplification of this insight than the com- 
pletenees with which they recognized the conditions 
most favorable for retention, and the sTtill with which 
they Bought to secure these conditions. They sought 

Ito secure tho maximum of intensity for the impressions 
by the Bimultaoeous affection of several senses. The 
word woB not only to be heard, but also spoken and 
read. Visual, auditory, and muscular memory were all 
called u])oii lo assist in the retention of the impression. 
The aid of musical memory, also, was enlisted; for the 
Bcholars sang or chanted their lessons. Great insistence 
was laid upon adequate and constant repetition; and, 
above all, every device was adopted to secure the full 
attention of the scholar by rousing his interest. In the 
case of more advanced scholars, the subject for which 
they asserted preference was alone to be selected. Of 
great interest in this connection is the system of mne- 
monics employed and recommended in the Talmud. The 
scholars are ei:horted to make constant use of symtwls, 
catch- words, and other mnemonic devices. In the 
tractate ' Shabbath ' an interesting description occurs 
of a lesson on the alphabet. Words are selected of 

* It it needless to ss.y tbttt these methods uitedate and anderlie the 
Trimud. 
t Nune repUoiug the earlier lopherim. &ee Schiirer, ul n^., H., 
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■which the consecutive letters of the alphabet are the 
initials,* and the words are grouped in easily remem- 
bered phrases conveying some moral injunction. Few 
would expect to find in the Talmud the prototype of 
the familiar ' A was an Archer,' etc.'" | The fact is 
that Jewish methods of education passed from the 
Jewish schools of Alexandria into the Christian "cate- 
chetical schools," and thence into the schools of the 
Middle Age and of modern times. 

It seems that the ieth-hammidrash did not concern 
itself with primary education, which was given at home 
by the head of the family. Soon after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, however (a.d. 70), Joshua ben Gamla 
eauBed schools for children over six to be established in 
eyery town and village, and made attendance compul- 
sory. These schools often sat in the open air, notwith- 
standing which they were highly appreciated. The 
compiler of the Mishna said: "The world exists only 
by the breath of school-children;" and we read in the 
Talmud, " A town without a school and school -children 
should be demolished." "Jerusalem was destroyed be- 
cause there ceased to be schools and school -children 
there." J Such being the attitude of the Jews toward 
education, we need not wonder that "they searched 
from Dan to Beersheba, but found not an illiterate per- 
son; from Gabath unto Antiphorus, and could discover 
neither male nor female who was not well acquainted 
with the laws of the ritual and ceremonial observance." § 

• There MB even " alphabetical psalms" (!l, 10, S5, 37, 111, 118, IIB, 
14B). SeoChayne, Orig^ofFtaller, -pp. HI. 338, ete. 
t The prototype of "The Houee that Jact Bnilt " alao oocnra in iL 
i Spiera, School Syitrm ofcht Talmtid, pp. 1 aea. 
i Aid., p. 19. 
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Jewish education being religious and moral, great 
istress was laid upon the character, and especially the 
piety, of the teachers, and the demeanor of the pupils. 
Of the former the highest worth and dignity were de- 
manded. Their work was regarded as divine work and 
themaelvea almost as divine agents. Neither youthful, 
unmarried, nor qniek-tempered persons were allowed to 
teach. As to the pupils, the Talmud tells us: "All 
kinds of work which a servant does for his master, must 
a pupil do for his instructor, except the taking off and 
putting on of shoes." The pupils' virtues were modesty, 
I respect, and perseverance. Teachers made every effort 
to enter into friendly relations with their pupils, and 
to study their individual characteristics. They arrived 
a,t the following generalization, among others: " Four 
dispositions are found among those who sit for in- 
struction before the wise. They correspond, respectively, 
to a sponge, a funnel, a strainer, and a sieve; the sponge 
imbibes all; the funnel receives at one end and dis- 
charges at the other; the strainer suffers the wine to 
pass through, but retains the dregs; and the sieve re- 
moves the bran, but retains the flour." Again, a famous 
rabbi said: "I have learnt much from my teachers, 
more from ray school-fellows, but most of all from my 
pupils." Such was the spirit of Jewish education. 

It is easy to point out defects in this education, nar- 
rowness, formalism, virtual hostility to science, self- 
consciousness, etc.; but, when we consider its effects 
upon the Jewish people, and how it not only held them 
together, but enabled them to maintain a struggle of 
unparalleled severity for two thousand years, and finally 
brought them out conquerors, we cannot but accord it 
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our heartiest admiration. It was their solace in 
darkest of times, and there ia no period which cannot 
show distinguished rabbis keeping alive the study of the 
Law and the taete for learning. Thus it came to paas 
that the Jewa were the great purveyors of learning and 
the chief translators of the Middle Age, and that even 
to-day many of them count among our most distin- 
guished scholars.* 

One lesson, above aU, Jewish education has to teach 
OS, viz., that the most important element in all educa-\ 
tion is moral diseiphne. The Greek, with Lis art and 
his philosophy, and the Roman, with his law and hia 
etatesinanship, have vanished from tJie face of the earth; 
but the Jew, with his moral discipline, hia Torah, and 
bis Talmud, is still with us, as strong and as ready for 
life's straggle aa ever. 

It may be well to conclude this section by replying 

to a possible objection. It may be said that the Jewa 

never founded a free state or rose to civic freedom, 

whence they ought to rank as barbarians. The answer J 

is that, under the Maccabees, they did found a free I 

Etate, which lasted over a hundred years (165-63 B.C.); \ 

and that, although its theocratic constitution, claiming 

divine origin, was barbarian in form, it was, in reality, 

civic, the laws depending for their adoption upon the 

free moral judgment of the people.f The Jews, like 

all Semites, place the origin of moral authority outside 

of themselves;! l>^t it does not cease to be mora! an- 

*See StaiDBohneider, Die hebran, Uebersflmngtn dei KiltrlaUfn, 

t See Nehsmiaii VIII It >■ DeedleHB to nay that the Lav contained in 

its laarificiil ayitem, demanded b; the unoultured nmsaes. remnanta of 

MTHfiry even, aa, iodeed, was reooentzed by the great prophets. See 

Ho«he« VL e ; Iiaiah I. 11-17, and oi. Paalin L. 8-iB, 

JSw Jttrem. XXTtT. 33 ; Ps. LL LO ; oL Martineau, The Seal ef Au- A 

thorUy in Eeiigkm. ■ 
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thority on tliat account. The practice, however) has 
(his disadvaatage, conspicuous enough in Jewish hiatorj', 

I that the laws, being regarded as fiivine, cannot be abro- 
gated or amended, but must be interpreted with subtle 
and often perverse ingenuity in order to keep pace with 
the advance of moral judgment. Kenee the Talmud. 
The civic eonseiousness of the Jews centred in three 
conceptions: (1) an omnipotent, creator God, who had 
chosen the Jews as his vicegerents on earth; (2) a Mes- 
siah to restore them to this exceptional position, which, 
through unfaithfulness, they had lost; (3) Holiness on 
their part, as the condition of this restoration. Thus 
their supreme idea! took tho form of a " kingdom of 
heaven " upon earth. After the rise of the Maccabees, 
they came to believe that the citizens of this kingdom 
would be immortal and that the righteous dead would 
rise to share in it. It was then for the first time that 
they began to entertain notions of personal immortality,* 
and thus to pave the way for the Christian ideal of a 
kingdom in heaven — an ideal in which the three central 
conceptions of Judaism appear as the three persons of 
the Trinity. 

(2) Greece 
To Babylonia, far more than to Egypt, we owe the art and leara- 
ing of the Greeks. It was from the East, not from Egypt, that 
Oteece derived her orchitectnre, her ecnlpture, her acieoce, her 
philoBophy, her mathematical fcnowledge, in a word, her intellecl- 
Dal life. — Rawlinsoh, Anaeni MonwrcMa, Vol. III. , p. 76. 

'orces of Natore, nothing moves in this world 

n its origin. — llEsnY Sumner Maisb. 

; Book of Enoch (Charles's Edition), pp. 63, S7, 
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And what in restlesfl seeming balanceth 
Do JB make eteady with endnring tbonglitB. 

— GoETHB, Fatisi, Prol. in HeaTen, Bobfia. 
Fore Tpnn ore, 
With grander rcaurrection than wa^ feigned 
Of Attila'B fierce Huns, Che soul of Greece 
Conqnera the built of Persia, 

— George Et.tor, Spanish Qypey. 

The Jews, though rising to the civic ideal of indi- 
■ridual worth, self-determination, and reBponaibility, 
never attained to that of complete moraJ autonomy. 
Their law-giving Power and their Law both remained 
external, being obeyed rather as authorities than as 
embodiments of reason.* Though the same thing is 
largely true of the Greeks in the earlier part of their 
historic career, yet, in course of time, they rose to the 
higher position. Indeed, it is just this rise that gives 
them their unique importance in history. 

The Greeks, or, ae they called themselves, Hellenes, 
resembled in many respects the IranianH. In prehistoric 
times, after separating from the other Aryans, they oc- 
cupied for a considerable period tlie mountainous regions 
lying between the steppes of Russia and the plain of 
Thesealy. Here, divided into several tribes, they led a 
free, hardy life, developing that courage and that fine 
physique for which they afterward became so famous, 
and gradually encroaching upon the country to the 
south of them. This country, in very ancient times, 
had been occupied by a tower-building Turanian race, 
later known as Pelasgiaus (Pelishtim, Philistines) or 
TjTrhenians (Etrurians f) — a race with a gloomy relig- 

* Bee, however Jerem. XZXI. 33 Beg. 

t The Greeks always c^ed the Etmiuuu TynheniaitB. 
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ion, embodied in bucL chthonic deities as Hades, De- 
meter, Persephone J Dionysus, Castor, and Poly deuces.* 
At a time near the dawn of history these Pelasgians 
were conquered and driven into mountainous or barren 
regions by a number of tribes closely akin to the PhtB- 
nicians and Hebrews — Semites who brought with them 
their Baals and Baalaths: Apollo, Poseidon, Heracles, 
Ares, Hermes, Cybele, Hera, Athena, Aphrodite, Ar- 
temis, etc-t In course of time these tribes united into 
an empire under the rule of the Pelopids, in the days 
of the last of whom, Agamemnon, took place the great 
struggle, called the Trojan war, which greatly enfeebled 
the nation. Taking advantage of this, the Aryan Hel- 
lenes, in three tribes — ^Eolians, Dorians, and loniana — 
came down and conquered it, very much as the Jutes, 
Angles, and Saxons conquered Britain in the fifth cen- 
tury of our era. It is with this event, which seems to 
have occurred about 1100-1000 B.C., that Greek history 
proper begins. 

It is generally said that the earliest accounts we have 
of the Greeks come to us from the Homeric poems; 
but this is not strictly true. The civilization described 
by Homer is not Greek, or even Aryan, but Semitic and 
Turanian., He writes, indeed, in Greek; but his myths 
and legends, his gods and heroes, are mainly SemiticJ 
The names of the subordinate personages, which he 
himself invented, have all Greek etymologies; whereas 

• All tbeu, bnt the Grat, were called bv the UteT Greeks si luyiHi^ fnl, 
thB Gceat Gods, or, properly, the Old Goda— Kubiri. The Acftb. Eabir 
meanii both Rrcat uid old. Hades was later oalled the PeUagic Zeoi. 

t Theee names, whioh have no etymology in any Aryan language, ue 
eaaily eipiainable in Scmitio. 

1 1 am well aware that this ii not the ordinary view; bat 1 feel ante 
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those of the principal characters, which belonged to the 
original myths and legends, are plainly Semitic. More- 
over, the art-objects found in recent years at Mycenie, 
Spata, Menidhi, and other places are at once Homeric 
and non-Greek. The fact is, the Homeric poems were 
composed at a time when the civilization of Greece was 
still mainly Semitic, and only slightly modified by 
Aryan influence. It took gome three hundred years, 
forming a kind of " dark age," for the two elements to 
find their proper relations. At the end of that time, 
the Hellenes had adopted much of the higher civiliza- 
tion of the Semites, especially their gods and religion, 
but had greatly modified and elevated all, at the same 
time retaining a distinct social and political superiority, 
and imposing their language on the whole people.* 

The Greeks, then, when, about 800-700 b.c, they 
began to play a distinct part in history, were an Aryan 
people, which had, in large degree, adopted and modi- 
fied an older Semitic civilization, itself containing cer- 
tain elements borrowed from a still older Turanian 
culture. Ab they spread themselves into the mountain- 
ous regions they came into direct contact with the 
Turanians, and were considerably infiuenced by them.f 
But everywhere the Hellenic tendency to measure, 
method, and order made itself felt. About 800 b.c, the 
Soeotian Hesiod brought order into the chaotic pantheon 
of Homer by introducing among its members the family 

* It u > geaeml mis that, wbenerer Semites and Aryans comb[ae, thg 
-'■ ..... .. irtheart " 

B the TanmiaD 
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tie. In Homer, none of the gods but Zeus is married 

or has a household; in Heslod, they are nearly all mar- 
ried and have families.* His Thsogotty is the earliest. . 
attempt in history at a reflective, systematic, teachable 
theology, f 

If, now, it be asked why the Greeks did not, like the 
Iranians, succumb to military despotism and super- 
natural priestcraft {sec p. 73), the answer is easy. The 
Iranians were subject to the Semites before they were 
their masters, and the Semites to whom they were sub- 
ject had accepted, as agents of the Unseen, the Tura- 
nian priesthood. The Greeks, on the contrary, were 
never subject to the Semites, and the Semites whom 
they conquered, and whose civilization they adopted, had 
never submitted to the Turanian priesthood. Thus, 
among the Greeks, the agricultural or producing class 
held its own and found a mouthpiece in Hesiod. At 
the same time, the heroic themes and Aryanized heroes 
and heroines of Homer — Hector and Achilles, Penelope, 
Andromache and Nausicaa — secured him an abiding- 
place in the hearts of the whole people. In this way 
the Greeks escaped the tyranny of the priesthood alto- 
gether, and that of the military class to a large extent. 
It is this fact, more than anything else, that enabled 
them to rise to the consciousness of free individuality 
and to introduce civic life into the world. 

*ThiiiBBn Aryan trut, with profonnd implicBldoDa. Bemitic gods 
have "faoefl" (Eiod. XXXIII. Uj. but »re not mMried. 

t Hsiiod is the cultast Greek EohoolmaiteT. inatiuctor in the >Tta uf 
peace. Hie Thfogony and hia Worki and Dayf. & lort of veniiied 
Farmer'H Manual, are the esiliest EChool-boolca. See Benkclitus. Frag. 
85 (Edit. Jl^water). In the Theogony, Zeui, though evolved like everj- 
thinf eln;, in the Bupreme god, and etandB for Aryan BupremaBf. order, 
knd fomilv life. At the name time he has borrowed many Semitic traita, 
and ia aaid to have been barn in Crete. 
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l,_The education current in Homer's time is summed] 
ap in tTie worcTs of PRoeuis, the guardian of Achilles:/ 

7" For this end he [Peleus] sent me forth to teach thee 
' jail these things: to be a speaker of words and a doer 

(of deeds." * It was wholly practical, and acquired in 
the commerce of life, often, no doubt, under the guid- 
ance of some skilled tutor like Phcenix, who was, prob- 
ably, a Phcenician. There were no schools in those 
daya, because there were no books. Though letters 
were known to the Phceniciaus and to other inhabitants 
of Western Asia long before the date of Homer, there 
is no clear proof that he was acquainted with them-f 

/In spite of this, the Homeric world is a highly educated 

^one, perhaps the highest type of civilization without 
(book-leaAing that is known to us. So true is this that 
ve, the people of to-day, find ourselves far more at home 
in it than in the less remote world of the Middle Age. 
Homer's Achaians,| and even his Trojans, thougl 
gifted with but little knowledge, are far advanced in 
ethical culture and refinement. Bravery, prudence, 
truthfnlness, loyalty, kindliness, hospitality, female/ 
chastity, are among the virtues admired and practised 
by them. Agamemnon and Odysseus, Achilles and 
Patroclua, Priara and Hector, Andromache and Penel- 
ope, Arelc and Nansicaa, not to mention the less worthy 
Menelaus and Helen, are characters which the world 
refuses to forget. The Achaian family and social life 
is sweet and tender. Woman is free and occupies a high 
• Iliad, IX,, 431 
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place. Polygamy is unknown.* Slavery exists; but the 
slaye is a. member of the family, and well treated. 
Though there is a trait of savagery in the Aehaian char- 
acter, we always feel that the men and women are gen- 
tlemen and ladies. They are all intensely human and 
have that most admirable of all qualities, perfect sim- 
plicity. There is no more perfect gentleman than the 
Phteacian Aleinous, no more perfect lady than his 
daughter Nausicaa. Though there is a good deal of 
BuperstitioTi, it is never of the craven sort, while there 
is much genuine piety and moral reverence for the gode.t 
These are not separated, as among oriental nations, by 
any wide gulf from man. They are stronger and wiser, 
indeed, but they do not belong to a different race.J 
ZeuB is " father of gods and men," and all Ire equally 
subject to Fate, that dark, irresistible power which seta 
a limit to all caprice. § Belief in immortality exists; 
but, as among the pre-exilic Hebrews, it is vague and 
gloomy. The shade of the great Achilles declares that 
he " would rather he a serf and a thrall to another, to 
a man with no land of his own and little means, than 
rule over all the wasted dead." j[ The works of art 
mentioned or depicted by Homer show considerable ad- 
vance, but seem to be mostly of Phrenician origin. It is 



t " All men hunger sfter e( 
" joTH will never be on abt 
236). 

J See Sobiiler, Die Hotter Orifehtnlandi. 

I See Gladstone. Juvpitnt Mnndi, pp. 358 seq. C£ Gilbert, Oritch- 
liche Oittfrlehre. pn. 113 an). 

I OdyiB., XL, 489 seq.-, cf. Iliad, XXIH., 100 Mq. The Hades of tho 
Greeks is an exiwt ooimterp&rt of the Shrolot the Hebrswaand in, donbt- 
IsH, borrowed. Cf. Phiaia of Ancient Fieling toaardi Death, note B 
to Geddaa'i Fhado of Plato. 
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curiouB that he nowhere mentions a statne of god or 
man, and rarely a temple. 

Gladatone has entitled a work on Homer Juventua 
Mundi, and there is a general impression that the civil- 
ization depicted by Homer is young and vigorous; but 
a closer study of his works shows that it was, on the 
contrary, verging to decline. It may be said to have 
come to an end about the date of the first Olympiad, 
776 B.C., when Greek civilization proper began— a civ- 
ilization in which the material was mainly due to Sem- 
itism, the form and the ideals to Hellenism. 

The Hellenes set out on their political career with 
two new elements, a Hellenized Semitic alphabet, ex- 
pressing vowels, as well aa consonants— hence com- 
pletely phonetic; and the poetry of Homer, of which 
the materials — the myths, legends, gods, and heroes — 
are Semitic, while the form and the ideals are purely 
Aryan.* It is difficult to overestimate the value of these 
elements. The use of letters necessitated the establish- . 
ment of schools, and, as the priests had no recognized 
standing, and no special connection with learning, these 
fell into the hands of laymen — a new event in history, 
and one of infinite significance. The Homeric poems, , 
though never endowed with canonical authority, be- 
came the property of the whole people, the great text- 
book in education, presenting types of individual virt-, 
lie, manly and womanly, that could not fail to be fatal 
to despotism and conducive to liberty. The Homeric 
heroes and heroines became the ideals of the Greek peo- 



I boBtige. and msy point to a fact. 



pie. Thus the hannleBs-seemmg creations of the poefe 
fancy became powerful agents in shaping actual life to 
noble isBues. 

Greek education, from the first, had for its ttiTn indi- 
vidual Excellence or Worth (dper^,* often named, from 
its two component elements, Fair-and-good-neas («oXo- 
Kcir/a6ia), that is perfection of body in strength and 
beauty, and perfection of aoul in wisdom, fortitude, 
temperance, and justice. At the same time, this ideal 
of individual excellence was never separated from that 
of pubhe usefulness. Individual worth was worth for 
public ends, for social and political life.f Such edu- 
cation naturally fe!l into two parts. Gymnastics for the 
body, and Music for the soul. Music was never dia- 
Eociated from Poetry, and hence, in later times, mental 
education broke up into two parts. Music proper and 
Letters (7/)a/i/taTa). These might be regarded either as 
Arts or Sciences. As arts, they were used to purify 
or purge the soul; as sciences, to instruct or enlighten 
it. Hence education came to consist of three parts: 
(1) Gymnastics, (3) Purgation, (3) Instruction. 

Temporally regarded, Greek or Hellenic education 
falls into two great periods, the " Old " and the " New," 
the former corresponding to the theological, the latter 
to the philosophical, phase of Greek thought. The 
" New Education " was largely due to the efforts of in- 
dividual thinkers, some of whom wrote treatises on 

* All thin in admirably set forth in Aristotle's piean to Worth, for > 
tranaltttion o£ wUch eee my Ariitoele. p. 4, 

+ Ab a rnle, it wa« only the frae citiEena. the full biitgeeeet whosa cir- 
cnniBtaQDca were auah as to enable them to deiote their whole time (ex- 
cept that demanded bj the care of their patrimony) to pubhe aifiutB, 
that r«ceiyed educatioa. Women, artisans, and Braves were praotioaUy 
cioladed from it. 
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education. After Greece fell under the power of Mace- 
donia, and her influence spread over the great East, 
there arose a half-eosmopohtan form of education, 
which may he called Hellenistic, and which falls into 
two periods, a Macedonian, proceeding from Alexandria, 
and a Roman, proceeding from Rome. 
J/The " Oid Education " of Greece, which the Spartana 
never abandoned, but carried to extremes, was a dis- 
cipline, intended to form dtizena, god-fearing, law- 
abiding, patriotic, bravCj ai!£[_Etrong. The state {•n-oXei), 
of which the family, the township (Sij^os), and the tribe 
(^X^ were component parts, absorbed the whole man 
and demanded his entire activity. The scope of this 
education is admirably stated by Aristophanes, in words 
put into the mouth of Eight Reason: " Wlien I was in 
my prime, and self-control was held in respect, , , . 
a child was not allowed to be heard uttering a grumble. 
Then all the hoys of the quarter were obliged to march, 
in an orderly way and with the aeantest of clothing, 
along the streets to the music-master's, and this they 
did, even if it snowed like barley-groats. Then they 
were set to rehearse a song . . . either ' Pallas, 
mighty city-storm er,' or ' A shout sounding far,' put- 
ting energy into the melody which their fathers handed 
down. And, if anyone attempted any fooling, or any 
of those trills, like the diiTicult inflexions a la Phrynis 
now in vogue, he received a good thrashing for his 
pains, as having insulted the Muses. Again, at the 
physical trainer's, the boys, while sitting, were obliged 
to keep their legs in front of them. ... At dinner 
they were not allowed to pick out the best radish-head, 
or to snatch away anise or celery from their elders, or to 
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. {[otirmaDdize on fish or field-fares, or to sit ii'ith their 
legs crossed. . . . Take courage, young man, and 
ehoose me, the Better Eeason, and you shall know how 
to hate the public square, to avoid the bath-houses, to 
be ashamed of what is shameful, to show temper when 
anyone addressos you in ribald language, to rise from 
jour seat when your elders approach, and not to be a 
lubber to your own parents, or to do any other unseemly 
thing to maj the image of Modesty, or to rush to the 
house of the dancing girl . . . or to talk back to your 
father, or, addressing him as Japhet, to revile the old 
age which made the nest for you. . . . Then, fresh 
and blooming, you will spend your time in the gymnasia, 
and not go about the public square, mouthing monstrous 
jokes, like the young men of to-day, or getting dragged 
into slippery, gumshon-bamboozhug disputes; but, go- 
ing down to the Academy, with some worthy companion 
of your own age, you will start a running-match, 
crowned with white reed, smelling of smilas, leisure, 
and deciduous white poplar, rejoicing in the spring, 
when the plane-tree whispers to the maple. If you do 
the things which I enjoin, and give your mind to them, 
you will always have a well-developed chest, a clear 
complexion, broad shoulders, and a short tongue." * 

Modesty, reverence, purity, hardihood, strength, self- 
control, sociability, and patriotism— these are the virt- 
ues which the Old Education sought to cultivate,, 
Reading and writing were, doubtless, taught; hut they 
were not prominent. The literary education consisted 
mainly in singing the productions of the old bards, 
Homer, Hesiod, and the earlier lyric poets. Beligiou 

I accompanied everything. 

•Clouds, TV. 9S3-84 ; 1002-13. 
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The passage from Aristophanes is, mainly, a deecrip- 
tion of school education (extending from the seventh to 
abont the fifteenth year of the child's life), as distin- 
gaished from family education, on the one hand, and 
from state (or college) education, on the other. Family 
edneation was in the hands of mothers and Blaves, and 
seems to have been humane, but rather unsystematic. 
i and stories, varied with singing and discipline, 
% the waking life of the child. Correct behavior and 
Sience were strongly insisted upon. In Spari;a, state 
edu cation be^an witlj ^ \he. schoolj in Athens, only with 
me college.- In the former, both sexes received state 
e'ducation; iu the latter, only the boys. Athenian girls 
received no schooling outside the family; Spartan girls 
received public instruction in gymnastics and simple 
music, just as the boys did. 

While the S^rtan state was a sort of military socialism, 
supported by public slaves (helots), Athens aimed at culti- 
vating the arts of peace, as well as those of war. When 
her young men, about the age of fifteen, left school and 
palaestra, which were private institutions, they entered, or 
might enter,* the pubhc gymnasia, and fit themselves for 
all the duties of citizenship, legislative, judicial, and mili- 
tary. Being now free from their pedagogues, they could 
go where they pleased and, in gymnasium, street, agora, 
pnyi, theatre, etc., come in contact with public men, and 
make themselves acquainted with all the details of puhUc 
life. Under these conditions, it did not seem necessary to 
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provide any special intellectual training for them, where- 
as their gymnastic exercises were carefii!!y continued. A 
Bcientiiic trainer subjecteil them to those severer exer- 
cises which prepared them for camp life.* At the same 
time they learnt to ride, drive, row, swim, banquet, etc. 

,. Their life was almost entirely spent in public and in the 
open air. Seeing little of family life, and almost nothing 
of respectable young girls, they had little opportunity of 
developing their aflcctional nature in a healthy way, and 
hence were exposed to grave dangers. This was the weak- 

^ est side of Athenian education. 

At the age of eighteen, the Athenian youth reached 
his majority, and became an independent citizen — we 
might fairly say, took the degree of citizen. His name 
was enrolled in tlie demos to which he belonged, he cut 
his long hair, and put on the dark garb of the citizen. He 
was presented to the assembled people, furnished with 
shield and spear, and made to take the Solonian oath of 
loyalty to the state. f He was now an ephebos, or citizen- 
novice, with a novitiate of two years of hard raihtary ser- 
vice still before him. The first year he spent near Athens, 
driUing and acquiring a knowledge of military tactics. At 
the close of it, if he passed his examination, he was drafted 
off to the frontier, to act as militiaman in some guard- 
house, or as mounted policeman. At the end of the sec- 
ond, he underwent a " manhood examination " {Soxifiaa-ia 
et? dvSpa'i), and, if successful, took his place in the ranks 
of full citizens, there to receive his university education, 
which ended only with his death. Such was the " Old 

* The atbUtio babit waa not onKivated. The aieioUei wen ramung, 
leapiag^ dtacnH -throw iog^ wrcatJmg, boxing, 
tSea my ArisloUe. p. Ul. 
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Education " of Greece, the education which produced 
Bach men as MiitiadeSj Themistocles, Aristides, Phocion, 
^sehylus, Pericles, Socrates, and made possible anch vic- 
tories as those of Marathon, Salamis, and PlatiCEe. It ■ 
vaa emphatically an education for civic manhood, and 
it was glorioi^ly succesefuL Its ideal was the perfect , 
citizen. _ 

Thus far, the man and the citizen had not been dis- 
tinguished, and no place had been left for the former, 
as such — for indiridualiem. But the day came for that i 
also, a day heralded by two events, the Persian Wars and } ' 
the rise of Philosophy or Reflection. The former showed 
the value of the free, civic individual, as against the des- 
pot-ruled mass, and led to democracy; the latter turned 
attention to the facts of nature and life, and away from 
the myths by which the meaning of these had been dis- 
torted; in a word, to science and away from theology. 
The former brought external, the latter internal, freedom 
to the individual, as such. 

The absence of distinct priestly and military classes al- |j 
most of necessity led to democracy, the Persian Wars { 
merely completing a work already far advanced. The 11 
same thing made Philosophy possible; for priestly and /I 
military organization ia everywhere the foe of free reflee- |l 
tion. We have already seen that in Homer the many 
capricious (Semitic) gods had behind them an inexorable 
Fate or Necessity, due to Aryan thought. As Aryanism 
gained the upper hand in Greece, this concept, iinder the 
name of Nature (^uo-te), gradually came to the front and 
set itself up in opposition to Convention (ro/w?, Seirt?). 
to which the gods, since they were not universal, but 
diffaient among different peoples, owed their origin. 
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Thus arose in the Greek mind the distinction between. 
Necessity, the basis of science and philosophy, and Con- 
vention, the basis of mythology and theology, or, in a 
word, between science and theology — a distinction which 
slowly ripened into a conflict, going on to this day.* 

. Greek philosophy was originally an appeal from conven- 
tional and local gods to universal Necessity or Nature, 
an endeavor to find some stable principle of Ufe, amid the 
conflict of various gods and worships. In more modem 
language, it was an appeal from particular subjectivity to 
universal objectivity. Nature was supposed to be inde- 
pendent of human feeling or desire. Nothing is more in- 
teresting, in the history of human thought, than the proc- 
CB8 by which this supposition came to be disproved, and 
the discovery made that nature is p6fiq>, conventional, or 
Hubjective. This is not the place to write, even briefly, 
the history of pre-Socratic philosophy. SuiHee it to say 
that it ended with the two famous sayings of Protagoras: 
" About the gods, I cannot know whether they are or are 
not," and " Man is the measure of all things, of the ex- 
istent as existent, and of the non-existent as non-ex- 
istent." The former abolished the gods and theology, 
the latter, nature and science. All that remained was in- 
dividual subjectivity, or universal convention. Thus, for 

. the first time in the history of the world, individualism 
made its claim to absolute validity. No more momentous 
event ever took place. As presented by Protagoras, this 
claim undermined the entire basis upon which Greek 
political and ethical life and education rested, and the 

•See Maohjlnt, Agam., i-10 -Prometh., Sll-19- Lerioh, 8prach- 
phaoimphUdeTAUe7i,-afA*ei\.; White, Sfat. of (Ae WarfareofSeitnet 
and Thtology ,- Buuell, lAe Schoci of Plato, pp. 39 wq. 
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reealt threatened to be complete anarchy. There Beemed 
to be nothing stable anywhere.* If anything of the sort 
existed, it must evidently be sought where it had been 
least expected, in man himself. Here Socrates, the arch- 
Bophistjt sought and found it, opening up a new career for 
philosophy. lie discovered, by hia dialectic (conversa- 
tional) method, that, while all sensation, or feeling, as 
6uch, is subjective and individual (bo far the sophists were 
right), the world of essences, or things, which we place 
behind the bundles of these, as grouping and conditioning 
them, that is, the world of completed thoughts, or ideas,\ 
-is objective, virtually the same in all men. By this dis- 
covery, he was able to vindicate the claim of the individual 
to absolute validity, and, at the same time, to reconcile 
that claim with political and moral life. In a word, 
Socrates discovered free personality and moral freedom, 
and made the greatest of all epochs in the world's history. 
In doing so, he likewise introduced a distinction between 
the subjective and objective worlds, a distinction which 
had momentous consequences. 

In the hands of Plato, that great poetic genius, who 
nndertook to continue the work of Socrates, this dia- 
tinction hardened into a separation between the subjec- 
tive and extra-subjective worlds. § Socrates"a completed 

* Yor tba r^anlt uprni edacatton bw the pBHsgB from AriBtophaacfl 
quoted in my AriatolU, pp. 60 loq. 

* Sophist WAS naC s tens uf reprotcb in bia time. See Grate, Hilt, of 
_.._ ,-_, „r,, __ ,e, ___ .v,___, '■ -ch, der Philos.. Vol. IL, pp. 1 
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thoughts, the same in all eonecionsness, now become 
ideas, outside of all consciouaneBs — a world of thinge-in- 
themselves, subaisting by themselvea.* Thus, not only 
was the world doubli^d, but the unseen world of ideas 
came to be regarded as the reality, of which the seen or 
sensible world was only a shadow. Those who accepted 
this view naturally turned their interest away from the 
shadowy, to the real, world, and, in so doing, found a 
sphere for the individual. Thus there came to be a lower 
social life of civic duties, and a higher individual life 
of ideal contemplation {9ewpia), or self-sufliciug joy 
(8(a7(i>7jJ), and the latter tended ever, more and more, 
to increase in importance. As the state had made no 
provision for this sort of life, education for it fell into 
the hands of private individuals, philosophers, whose in- 
fluence, earnest and noble though it often was, could not 
but tend to draw their pupils away from civic and tem- 
poral affairs, and to direct their attention upon eternal 
relations. The state was no longer the sole sphere of 
human activity. A sphere infinitely greater and more 
attractive had risen up in the imagination and was calling 
for a large share of effort. In a word, civic solidarity be- 
gan to give place to celestial solidarity, until, finally, the 
natural and civic came to be regarded as something evil, 
to be escaped from as soon as possible. Thus arose the 
idea of purification (KoSapavi) or deliverance {a-rraX- 
Xoff^.-whieh later passed into that of redemption (oTroXu- 
Tpwffts). The body was now regarded as a prison f or a 
tomb.t and death as the transition from appearance to 
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reality. TJie foundation of mjEticism and asceticiBm was ^ 
laid: the phenomenal world and, with it, natural science, 
for the most part, were placed under the ban. 

To the old cuirieulum of gymnastics, music, and let- 
ters, the "New Education" added (1) MatbematicB 
(geometry and astronomy*), and (2) Philosophy, the 
former being regarded as an introduction to the latter. 
Of the method of teaching geometry we have an admir- 
able specimen of Euclid; of that of teaching philosophy, 
in the dialogues of Plato. f Philosophy took institutional 
form in " Schools " (5'x''^/) t which stood apart from, 
and over against, the State, like so many religious sects 
or churches — nurseries of individualism and mysticism. 

Aristotle tried to heal the breach between Plato's two 
worlds by maintaining that ideas (e?Ssj) exist only in in- 
dividual8;§ but he left the root of mysticism untouched, 
by admitting one exception, namely, the supreme idea, or 
God, whom he conceived as an empty, formal " thinking 
of thinking," standing apart from the world, and being 
neither its creator nor its active guide. || In spite o£ 
this, he contributed enormously to the revival and ad- 
vance of science. He may be said to be the founder of 
the natural, political, ethical, logical, and esthetic sci- 
ences. It was singularly unfortunate for the world that, 

* See Aristopbaiieii, Ctoudt, S0\ aeq. 

t Ariatotle. id his " eToterio" teaoliitig, tmcd tbo dialogic method. Sea 
BemKys, Die Dialogs ilet Arittotdea. in ihran Verhdllnit} 2u seinea 
ebrigen Werten. 

t Ab we ahall hfc. Iftter on. these schcnls are the poFBotB, not only of 
onr nniTersities, bnt also of the roligious orden. The eulieBt aohool- 
fonndor was Pythagoras. 

S Plato held to Hniversalia ante >-«i;i, Ariitotle to univenalia irLJV, 
and the Cynics and Stoioa to K'li'fertalia poatrem. (See Hanr^an, i>e ia 
Phaot. Scolwll^ue, cap. m. ; Zeller. Phlloa. der OriecAen, Vol. IV., p. 
71, 3d Edit.) TheBe rtistinctioni wiU show their importsnca later. 

I MetapK., XI.. 1; Wtih seq. ; and cL, tbroughant, E1»f, Uu WiTk- 
ung da Ariilottliiehtn Qotlei. 
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for several hundred jears after hie death, his inflnence 
was confined to a narrow circle of disciples, while that 
; of Plato was widely diffused. The result was the decay 
of scientific research, and the growth of a fanciful world- 
Tiew, which, because it was untrue, had to seek refuge 
in sacredness and, ultimately, when this did not suffice, 
in external authority. Such a view, though professing to 
be profoundly philosophical, was in reality mereSy myth- 
ological, and was, therefore, eminently fitted to combine 
with those hoary Oriental mj-thologies, with which, ow- 
' ing to the conquest of Alexander and the spread of Hel- 
lenism, it was soon to come in contact, 
/" With Aristotle, Greek thought and, with it, Greek 
I ideals and Greek education, came to an end. What is 
called Greek thought, subsequent to bim, is mostly a com- 
pound of Hellenic (Platonic) mythologic idealism and 
Oriental religion, and is professed almost entirely by 
men of nou-IIellenic blood — Jews, Phcenicians, Syrians, 
Arabs, etc. Its aim is no longer the discovery of truth 
upon which to found a natural social order, but the coo- 
stmetion of a supernatural world in which to take refuge 
from the social order altogether.* The truth is, Alex- 
ander's empire, in destroying civic sohdarity, made the 
endeavor after extra-civic or contra -civic solidarity, 
superhuman or subhuman culture, almost a necessity. 

With the decay of Hellenic civic culture arose Hellen- 
istic culture, whose tendencies were distinctly cosmopoli- 
tan, and which, therefore, comes under the rubric of hu- 

* Almoat the only excepHoQ U EpicnreuiiBm, wbcHie fonnilsr Bcema to 
hive been a pnre Greek : bnt even it teachea man to look for Baijifaction, 
not in cirio life, bnt in aulijeotive friendahip. Stoioiim. whpue foiinder 
vsa plainly a Semite, iu caUiag upon men to live "according to nature'' 
torbsde them to lire acoocding to Aiiman mttme, whiob u eaaentUlIj 
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nun culture. Before we pass on to this, and the educa- 
tion corresponding to it, we must cast a brief glance at 
Eoman dvic culture and education. 



(3) Roman Education 
Who TCoald command must in commiind find bliss : 



Enjoyment vulgarizea. 

— GOETHB, itourt. 

Then cone were for a parly, 
But all were for tlie state; 
And tho rich man loved the poor, 
^H And the poor man loved the great, 

^^h Then lands were fairly portioned 

^^1 And spoils were fairly sold ; 

For the Romans were like brothers 
In the brave daya of old. 

— Macaclay. 
The Romans were diatingnished from all otJicr nations, not only 
by the eitreme earnestness and precision with which they conceived 
their law and worked out the consequences of its fundamental prin- 
ciples, but by the go od-aense irtilch made tbcm submit to the law, 
once established, as an absolate necessity of political health and 
■trength. . . . The divine law, the elder sister of the civil law, 
was the pattern on which the latter waa moulded. — Wilhelm Ihhb. 

The Romona were a cold, calculating, selHsh people, without en- 
tbnslasni or the power of awakening enthusiaam, diatingnished by 
geljF-cantrol and an iron will rather than by graces of character. 
They were pcond, overbearing, cruel, and rapacious. — lb. 

The old Roman theology waa a bard, narrow, unezpanaive sys- 
tem of abstractiOD and personiScation which strove to represent in 
ita pantheon the phenomena of nature, the relations of meu in the 
state or in the clan, every act and feeling and incident in the life 
of the individoal. But, ualike the mythologies of Hellas and the 
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East, it had no naCire principle of growth or adaptatian to altered 
Deeds of B'iciotf and the individnat ima^niitian. It vaa BingaUrly 
nanting in awe and luyslerj. The religioua spirit which it colti- 
TBt«d waB forms], timid, aod ecruputoua. — Uill, Eomaa Socitiy in 
* the Last Century of Ike Wcsttrn Empire, pp. 62 acq. 

When we pass from A thens to Rome, we pass from 
poetry to prose; from an artists'-picnic to a buainess 
house; from a people seeking to make the present beiy- 
^ful, and to enjoy it rationally and nobly, to a people 
that subordinates present enjoyment to future g ain; from 
& people that hves by reason to a people that lives by 
authority. While the Athenians "rejoice before" their 
gods, the Romans keep a debtor and creditor account 
with theirs, and are very anxious that the balance shall 
, always be on the right aide. There is a strong resem- 
f blance between the Romans and the Spartans. There are 
' in both the same stern organization, the same complete 
subordination of the individual to the state, tlie same con- 
tempt for enj'oyment and all the gentler and fairer sides 
of life. But there is this striking and important differ- 
ence: while the Spartans are held together by a severe 
and even exaggerated discipline, the Romans hold to- 
gether of their own free-will, like a company of co-opera^ 
tive workmen. This accounts for much in Roman life — 
its coQservativeness, prosaic practicahty, exclusivenesa, 
and permanence — as well as in Roman education. The 
original co-operative association, having attained success, 
and therewith certain advantages over its neighbors, was 
loath to open its doors to new-comers and equally loath to 
abandon the principles to which its first success was 
dne. Hence the long struggle between patricians an^ 
plebeians. 
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Rome * seems to have arisen from a combination 
(awoiKifftM<i) of villages inhabited by peoples of dif- 
ferent races — Turanians, Semites, and Aryans — who at 
difterent times had settled upon the Septimontium. The 
Aryans were, doubtless, the dominant factor; but the 
others contributed important elements: the Turanians, 
the bulk of the rehgious notions and rites; the Semites, 
the prosaic practicality and thirst for power. With their 
language the Aryans, naturally, imposed their poUtical 
forms. 

Eoman education, like Roman life, was intensely prac- 
tical, merely preparing for the functions of domestic and 
political (including religious) Hfe. Roman religion was 
never an individual matter, touching the inner individual 
life; it was the combining force of family and of state. 
It naturally followed that, for long ages, there were no 
BcJiools in Rome. The necessary education was imparted 
in the family, in the forum, and in the field. There were 
no books. Annals and laws were recorded by special 
functionaries, specially educated for the purpose. Bal- 
lads, warlike and religions songs, and laws were com- 
mitted to memory and chanted to rude, simple airs. Even 
in her best days, Rome was almost entirely innocent of 
literature, art, and science. 

In the Roman family the father was absolute masterX 
and, though the wife occupied a responsible and honored \ 
position, she was legally a daughter (in loco filicB). The j 
children might be exposed, put to death, or sold into J 
slavery, at the will of the father, f I£ Greek fathers 
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sought to make their sons independent as eaih as poe- 
sible, Itoman fathers did exactly the oppoeite, i As a re- 
sult of rigid discipline, Roman family life fras grave, 
dignified, laborious, and god-fearing4-one might almost 
say, puritanic. The children leamt, first of all, to obey 
their parents and to fear the gods, ^s soon as they could 
leave the nursery, the boys,\instead of dividing their day 
as Athenian boys did, between the palrestra and the 
school, under careful supervision, ^were turned loose to 
romp, play ball, swim, ride, etn \About the age of six- 
teen, they assumed the toga virilis, were registered as 
citizens, and began to perform the duties of such — duties 
which they leamt by actual practice in field and forum, 
in the society of their elders.) Meanwhile, the girls re- 
mained quietly at home with their mothers, learning the 
arts of domestic lifc.J Nowhere, perhaps, is the Roman 

girl's J 

on a \ 
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[ better expressed than in an ancient epitaph 
irthy matron: 

" Stranger, m; tale i» brieO; told ; 
O stay, and read with care. 
This gloomy tomb contains the bloom 
Of one that once nas fair. 

" Her name woe CUndia. To her lord 
Her heart's fall love ahe paid. 
Two sons she had, one left on earth 
And one beside hor hiid. 

" Her words were mild, her manners chu 
Her home she ruled in peace. 
She plied the distaff and the loom. 
Now go thy way : I cease." 

The education here outlined is that of the oldest period, 
before Rome came much in contact with Greek culture. 
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Thia contact began as far back, at least, as the rise of the 
EepubBc, and from that time on we find a gradual infil- 
tration of literary education,* It was not, however, till 
about the middle of the third century b.c. that regular 
schools were opened. The oldest schoolmaster known to 
iu waa Spurius Carvihus. He and his fellows, however, 
were at a great disadvantage for want of school-books, 
there being no such thing as an available Eoman litera- 
ture. In a short time this deficiency was supplied by 
the rise of a literature imitated from the Greek — the 
works of NkvIus, Livius Andronicns, Ennius, Pacuviua, 
and Plautus, The Latin version of the Odyssey, by the 
second of these, now became for the Romans what the 
Homeric poems generally had long been for the Greeks. 
At the same time the knowledge of the Greek language 
became more and more an accomplishment of the upper 
classes, being imparted by slave tutors. When at last, in 
146 B.C., Greece became a Eoman province, 

" Captive Greece took captive her rude conqneror, 
And bronght tUe arts to Latium," f 

in spite of all the efforts of the elder Cato to uphold the 
old Roman rigorous discipline. J From this point on 
Roman education becomes, like education everywhere, 
Hellenistie, and hardly calls for special treatment. For 
conBiderable time instruction was imparted in the Greek 
language; but about 100 b,C- a Roman eques, Lucius 
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^!iU8 Prfi&coniua Stilo, inspired by patriotism, opened a 
school in which Lntin was employed, and from that time 
on the use of Greek declined. Among Prfeconiua's pupils 
were Varro and Cicero, who, along with Juliua CKsar, 
may be called the fathei-s of Latinity. 
( But, although the Latin language triumphed, Roman 
Jeducation under the empire is, in all respects, Greek, 
/while Roman literature is but a rather forma! and stilted 

I imitation of Greek models. The studies moat in favor at 
Borne were Grammar (Literature), Rhetoric, and Philos- 
ophy, the last remaining always a mere elegant accom- 
plishment. Rhetoric, by reason of its practical use, was 
the principal study. It forms the subject of the chief 
work • of the greatest of Roman educators, Quintilian^ 
who, about A.D. 68, opened a school of rhetoric at Rome, 
and under Vespasian received a salary from the public 
treasury. This work gives us an outline of Roman educa- 
tion in the early centuries of our era. It tells us how 
the child is to he nursed, taught good habits of action and 
speech, instructed in reading, writing, and literature. 
Home education is deprecated and emulation in school is 
to be encouraged. The chief studies in school are Gram- 
nmr — that is, Literature, consisting of Methodies and 
Histories — Music, and Astronomy. On leaving school, 
ambitious young men place themselves in the hands of 
the rhetorical teacher, under whom they learn all the 
arte, witli a view to conversation and public speaking. 
Knowledge for knowledge' sake hardly enters into the 
calculations of the Roman. With him rhetoric, the power 
of saying, takes the place of philosophy, the power of 
thinking. 

* De hatitutiont OreUoria. 
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In other respects besides this, Boman education re- 
mained un-Greek. It was essentially unBSsthetie, aiming 
not at " BweetnesB and light," but rather at force and 
effectiveness. It was not culture, but discipline, always 
harsh, and not seldom brutal. Boys were licked black 
and blue for niispronouncing a word in reading. The 
echool-sessions were long, extending, with but a brief 
recess, from early dawn to sunset. The school-rooms 
were often mere sheds, and nearly always poor and ill- 
fumished, without desks, and often without seats. As 
a state. Home at no period of her existence took much 
interest in education: all the schools were, therefore, 
private enterprises, and, as the profession of teacher was 
despised, teaching fell into the hands of men who were 
fit for nothing else — generally frccd-men, or even slaves. 
The fact that they took pay for their services brought 
them into the same social category as the carpenter and 
the shoemaker, and they were treated as these were. It 
was only in imperial times that rhetoricians, like Quin- 
tilian, enjoyed some consideration. 

It is interesting to realize that, if Rome adopted Greek 
education, this was no mere matter of accident. If her 
rule was to be universal, as she meant it to be, her culture 
had to be so likewise, and Greek cultiire was in those 
days the only one that could lay claim to universality, 
the reason being that it rested upon reason, which is 
universal, and not upon tradition, which is local and na- 
tionaL But of this more in the next chapter. 
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INTKODtJCTOBY 

I am a man : I hold notbiog haman alien to me — Mbhahder, 

Katiire ordains that a man ehould meh tbe good of evcrj man, 
whoever he maj be, for the simple reason that he is a man.— 
CiCEso, De OJic., III., 6. 

We ore members of one great body. Natare made as relatiTea 
when she begat us from the same ma.tcriitla aad for the eame 
deatinj. She planted in us mutual love and Htted us for social life. 
— Seneca, Epist. xcv. 

What is Roman knight or freedman or slave ? They are bat 
namee having thair origin in aiubirion or wrong. — Id., Epist mi . 

You ore a citizen and a part of the world. . . The duty of 

a citizen is in nothing to consider his own interest dlBtinct from 
that of others, aa hand or foot, if tbey possessed reason and nnder- 
Btood the lav of nature, would do and wish nothing that bad not 
Borne relation to tbe rest of the body. — Epictktub. 

As Antonino, my country ia Rome ; aa a man, tbe world. — Mar- 
VHB AuKELifa.* 

People at the civic grade of culture draw a sharp 
distinction between themselves and their neighbors, 
with implied superiority on tlieir own side. Each ia 
held together by its own gods, its own laws and cus- 
toniB, its own language, literature; and memories, and 
"' ' 3 others. The Jew places him- 
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self above the gentile; the Greek himself above the 
barbarian, and bo. on. Even when peoples of different 
races and tongues are united under a common govern- 
ment, there is always one ruling race which holds the 
others in subjection and contempt. There is as yet no 
feeling or recognition of a common, all-embracing hu- 
manity. Nor, indeed, can there be until the distinc- 
tively human element in humanity is brought into 
prominence. This element is Reason, in which all men 
share. So long as men live by tradition,, by laws sup- 
posed to have been divinely given to particular men, or 
by mere use and wont, so long they have no common 
bond; so long they stand opposed to each other in na- 
tions and groups. In proportion as Keason rules, they 
unite, and the result is human culture, in the attempt 
to realize which the world has been engaged for over 
two thousand years, so far, it is sad to think, with but 
very partial success. The reasons for this we shall try 
to make clear. 



DIVISION I. 

SUPERNATURAL BEGINNINGS OF 
HUMANISM 

CHAPTER I. 

HELLENISTIC EDUCATION 



It had been the fond dream of Alezaader to found a uniTereal 
empire, «hii:h should be held together not nierely by the uni^ of 
the government, but also by the uolty of ianguago, customs, and 
ciTilwation. All the Oriental rapes were to be Haturated with 
Hellenic cnlture, and to be bound together into one great whole by 
mesna of this intellectual force. . . . All Western Asia, in 
fact, if not among the wide masses of the population, yet certainly 
among the higher ranks of society, became thoroughly Ilellentzcd. 
Even in Palestine about the beginning of the second century tbi» 
movement was in full progreas. — ScHCaEn, Eist. of ike Jevit in the 
Tvas of JesMS Christ, I)iy. I., Vol, I., pp. 194 aeq. 

/ It was the crowning glory of the Greek people and^^ 
/in the last resort, of Socrates,* to have discovered rea- 
jHoii, and thus to have made possible human culture, 
\^ducation, and moral freedom. As soon as the knowl- 
edge of this discovery spread, Greece ceased to be able 

ivc) of Anaiag- 
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^to live as a small polity, and elaimod univeraal swi 
I In lesB than a century her sons had carried Greek edn- 
V cation and culture over the whole East. We have al- 
ready seen that nearly all "Greek" phllosopherB after 
Ariatotle were Orienlale. We have now to add that they 
were no longer, strictly speaking, philosophers at all. 
The truth is, when the Greeks became dominant in the 
East, bringing with tliem their Bchools, gymnasia, the- 
atres, stadia, and the Tesults of these, they so faacinated 
the subject peoples that these endeavored to approximate 
their conquerors by trying to translate their national 
creeds and mythologies into the universal thought-forms 
of the latter. Thus there arose those numepus com- 
pounds of Eastern mythology and Greek thought which 
we know as Hellenistic philosophy — Neo-Pythagorean- 
ism, Neo-Mazdeism,* Gnosticism, Philonism,! etc. This 
amalgamation was rendered comparatively easy by the 
ge mi-mythical form into which Plato, Aristotle, and 
Zeno had converted the Socratic doctrine. The " ideas " 
(ISiai) of Plato, the " forms " (eiSi;) of Aristotle, and 
the " reason " (\070s) of the Stoics are as purely myths 
aa Zeus, Apollo, and Athena. They have, however, the 
advantage of not being local or national, (The Hellen- 
ization of Oriental mythology consisted mainly in trans- 
lating the popular gods into the ideas of Plato and the 
llcaeon of the Stoics. The thoughts of Aristoile and 
Epieurua played but a small part in the process-^ 
■ Though Hellenistic culture spread over the whole 

^esteter, Introduotion to Avesta (Snored Booke of the East), 
Sd Edit. 
■ pions, Torah-bonnd Jowii o 
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3Iaet, reaching perhaps even India, its chief centre waa 
Alexandri^ the city fouoded by, and named after, the 
^eat Macedonian conqueror, the city in wliich all the 
peoples of the East mixed and exchanged views, the city 
in which the notion of univerEpl human brotherhood.- 
seems first to have taken root/ Here — and this is the 
most important fact for our present purpose — Greei:a_ 
and Jews lived on almost equal terms and learned to 
respect each other.1 Jlere flourished the school and 
the palaestra of the*ormer and the betk-hammidrash of 
the latter. (Here the Greeks became acquainted with 
the monotheism and moral earnestness of the Jews, 
while the Jews learned to appreciate the culture of the 
Greeks. Many Greeks and half-Greeks became prose- 
lytes to Judaism, t while some Jews quietly went over 
to Hellenism, jThe Hebrew Scriptures were translated 
into Greek (the Septuagint), and to a large extent re- 
placed the original. The Jews spoke Greek and called 
themselves by Greek names. Philo and other learned 
Jews translated the " Law " into the language of Plato 
and the Stoics, or, rather, professed to iind the whole 
of Platonism and Stoicism in the Law, maintaining that 
Plato had borrowed from Moses. In order to do thia 
they had to make use of the most shameless allegorisma, 
capable of malting anything mean anything.J Thus 
ftp« was a thorough commingling of Judaism and 
'Hellenism in the thought of Alexandria. Tin the Jewish 
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BchoolB^ the Greek curriculum^ which at that time cc 
prised very nearly the "Seven Liberal Arts/'* i 
added to the old instruction in the Torah^ nay^ 
Torah must often have been expounded in the abstr 
language of Plato, f 

* See the appendix to my AriiU>tle.or the Ancient Bdtteational leU 
f It if hardly probable that the Greek lohoola below the UniTei 
(Mueam) borrowed anjrthing from the Jewa. If they had, the 
would be nothing to oar pnrpoM. Bigg, tU nip., p. 4L 



THE CHRISTIAN "CATECHETICAL SCHOOL" OP 
ALEKANDllIA 

Of incalculable importaoce vaa tlie Catechetical School of Alex- 
udri&i in the transfarmatton of the pagan empire into a Chrifltiau 
ODe, of Greek, into eccIeBiaetical, phiLoBOphf . Id the third century, 
this achool acientifloally rose above pagnniBin, at the same time 
preaerTing everything that was of any Talue in Greek science and 
culture. These Alexandrians wrote for the cultured of all the 
world : they introJuced Chriatiaoity into the culture of the world. 
— HAsjcACft, Dagmengtich., Vol, I., p. 647. 

In the Catechetical School of Alexandria the whole of Greek 
Mdence was l&aght and made snbaervient to the ends of Cbriatian 
apologetics.— /i^. >£ti.,p. 551. 

Ai an idealistic philosopher Origen turned the whole contest of 
the charch'a faith into ideas. — Id. ibid., p. G68. 

In Egypt, on the very ground which in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies was to be the home of ChrisLian monks, tbere was, long before 
them, the ascetic life of the cloister devoted to the woribip of 
Serapis. The ritual has many traeee of our modern ideas of devo- 
tion, and foreshudowe in some respects that of the Catholic Church. 
— Dnj., Roman Saoiety in the Last Cejitury of the Wcsttm Empire, 



The religion of the Jews revolved round three eon- 
eepts: (1) a One, omnipotent, creative God; (3) a. 
Measiah;* (3) Holiness,! conceptB which in Christianity 

• On the varioOB meaningB of thia word Bee Bishop Westoott, Inlrod'ue. 
to the Study n/ tin Ga>pel». pp. 110-73. 

) On tbiB term aee BobeHsoa SmiUi, Siligion of the Semilet, pp. 140 
»eq., 450 leq. 
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hardened into the three persons of the Holy Trinity. 
In this religion the early Christians, consisting, as they 
did, of Jews or progelytee, formed a sect, differing from 
the others mainly in the one fact that they believed the 
Messiah to have appeared, in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and to be about to appear again. It was this 
Jewish Christianity, and not the gentile Christianity 
of Paul, that was first carried — it is said, by Mark the 
friend of Peter — to Alexandria. In course of time, the 
new sect was numerous and strong enough to open a 
synagogue or church* of its own, and, connected there- 
with, a school. The founder of this school is said to 
have been Athenagoras; the epologete; hut it attained 
importance first un'der Pantiemisf about the middle of 
the second century a.d. PantKnus was succeeded, first 
by Clement (died about 213), and then by the great 
Origen (died 254). 

As this school became, in large measure, the type 
of all Christian eehools for a long period, and as it 
forms the bridge between the ancient and medijeval edu- 
cational worlds, it deserves careful consideration. Per- 
haps I cannot do better than quote- a passage from Dr. 
Bigg's Chrisiian Platonisis of Alexandria: 

" A large and rich [Christian] community, existing 
in the bosom of a great university town, could not long 
submit to exclusion from the paramount interests of 
the place. Their most promising young men attended 
the lectures of the heathen professors. Some, like Am- 
iDonins,! relapsed into Hellenism, some drifted into 
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Gnoetieism like Ambroaius, some like Heracles passed 

Eafely through the ordeal, and, as Christian priests, still 

wore the pallium or phiiopopher's cloak, the doctor's 

gown, we may call it, of the pagan academy. Learned 

professors like Celsus, like Porphyry, began to study the 

Christian Scriptures with a cool interest in this latest 

development of religious thought, and pointed out with 

the acumen of trained critics the scientific difficulties 

of the Older Testament and the contradictions of the 

New. It was necessary to recognize, and if possible to 

profit by, the growing connection between the Church 

and the lecture-room. Hence the catechetical inatruc- 

■ timij which in most other communities continued to be 

^p3|^ in an unsystematic way by bishop or priest, had 

^^^■}exandria developed about the middle of the cen- 

^^gpinto a regular institution. 

"This was the famous Catechetical School. It still 
continued to provide instruction for those desirous of 
tdmiseion into the Church, but with this humble rou- 
tine it combined a higher and more ambitious function.* 
It was partly a propaganda, partly we may regard it as 
a denominational college by the side of a secular uni- 
versity. There were no buildings appropriated to the 
purpose. The master received the pupils in his own 
house, and Origen was often engaged till late at night 
in teaching his classes or giving private advice or in- 
struction to those who needed it. The students were 
of both sexes, of very different ages. Some were con- 
verts preparing for baptism, some idolaters seeking for 
light, some Christians reading, as we should say, for 

* "Sobooli of a BiiDilar denier 

mdUa: Gnerike, De Sehota y. ., 

tOlMq." [TdLL, pp. MTBeq.,SdBdit.] 
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orders or for tlie cultivation of their understandingi. ^ 
There was as yet no rigid system, no definite claesifica- 
tion of Catechumens, such as that which grew up a cen- 
tury later. The teacher was left free to deal with hig 
task as the circumstances of his pupils or his own genius 
led him. But the general course of iuBtruction pursued . 
in the Aleiandrian school we are fortunately ahle to dis- 
cover with great accuracy and fulness of detail. Those 
who were not capable of anything more were taught the 
facts of the Creed, with such comment and explanation 
as seemed desirable. Others, Origen tells us, were taught 
dialectically. The meaning of this phrase ia interpreted 
for us by Gregory Thaumaturgns, one of the most il- 
lustrious and attached of Origen's disciples. At tha™ 
outset the student's power of reasoning and exact ob- 
servation were strengthened by a thorough course of 
scientific study, embracing geometry, physiology,* an<^ 
astronomy. After science came philosophy. The writ- - 
ings of all the theological poets, and of all the philoa- - 
ophers except the ' godless Epicureans ' were read and ^ 
expounded. The object of the teacher was no doubt in - 
part controversial. He endeavored to prove the need of - 
revelation by dwelling on the contradictions and imper- — 
fections of all human systems, or he pointed out how^ 
the partial light vouchsafed to Plato and Aristotle was -a 
but an earnest of the dayspring from on high. But the - 
attitude of Clement or Origen toward Greek thought - 
was not controversial in any petty or ignoble sense. - 
They looked up to the great master-minds of the Hel- - 
lenic schools with a generous admiration, and infused - 
ihe same spirit into their disciples. 

• Tbftt u, of oourie, PhjBiOB, or Naturai Philosoplir. 
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" Philosophy culminated in ethics, and at this point 
"t*egan the dialectic training properly so called. The 
student was called upon for a definition of one of those 
■^ords that lie at the root of all morality, Good or Evil, 
Oustice or Law, and his definition became the theme 
of a close discussion conducted in the form of question 
and answer. In the course of these eager systematic 
conversations every prejudice was dragged to light, 
every confusion unravelled, every error convicted, the 
Ehame of ignorance was intensified, the love of truth 
iindled into a passion. So far the course pursued did 
mot differ essentially from that familiar to the heathen 
schools. But at this point the characteristic features 
«f the Christian seminary come into view. We find 
iJiem in the consistency and power with which virtue , 
"was represented as a subject not merely for speculation, 
"but for practice — in the sympathy and magnetic per- 
sonal attraction of the teacher — but above all in the 
theology, to which all other subjects of thought were 
treated as ancillary " (pp. 41—43). 

It is to the iast clauses of this quotation that we must 
pay special attention. What distinguished the Chris- 
tian from the pagan schools was the fact that in the 
former all education revolved round Theology and Re- 
ligion, as the means to eternal salvation. The Greeks 
educated for this life; the ChriBtiana for the hfe to 
come. In Christian education the national theology of I 
the Jews held the chief place, but was rationalized, and . 
thereby universalized, by means of Greek science. Ori- ' 
e&talism triumphed over Hellenism: Reason became the 
handmaid of Faith. This fact cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted upon, because it furnishes the key to the educa- 
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tion of the entire Middle Age, in whicli the supematurEtl 
plays the chief part, and science and nature become 
thrallB.* 

Bat though Orientalism triumphed over Hellenism in 

the Christian schools of the Greek world, Hellenism and 
science were by no means despised. Great men, like 
Clement and Origen, the founders of philosophic Chris- 
tian theolog}', held them in high esteem. Nay, the 
latter even maintained that the true, the spiritual 
Chriatianity wbs that which was grasped in the abstract 
forms of Greek thought (yvaa-K), the historical Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament, and Christ himself, being 
merely a concession to the natural man, for whom the 
divine had to be revealed in the flesh (irioTK). He 
thus came perilously near dropping the historical ele- 
ment in Christianity altogether,! ^^ did his teacher, 
Ammonius, and fellow-pupil, Plotinus, the founders of 
Neo-Platonism.t Indeed, it is not unlikely that, but 
for the influence of Western or Roman Christianity, the 
Christianity of the Greek world might have been a sort 
of Neo-Platonism, in which Hellenism would have held 
the first place. But of this more in the next chapter. 

* On the entire relatioo of CbriBtianity to HelleniBm see Hatoh, 
Thi InJtTitnee of Gvetk Ideas and Uiagei upon l/ie Christian fJhurcA 
(Hibbert Lectures for 1S8S). 

+ His twofold Chriatjanity wan oondamned by tba Chnreb. See Bigg. 
CTiriitian Platonials, pp. STIi seq.; Denzisger, Enchiridion Symbolin-um 
et Dijiniiiomtjiiy pp. 57-6^. 

% Nea-Flatonism. like HuniDhsiism and MazdeiKm, is a form otMeuian- 
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ZTBtnle and intellect — the; are not named t« ChriatUlu. 
For doing lo we bncn atheists, 
Because anch speeches are moat dongeroua, 
Hatnre is Bin, intellect ia devil. 
, Between them they foster doubt, 
I Their miBsbapen mongrel offspring. 

—Goethe, Faust, Pt. II., Act I. 
The converflion of Conetantine meant nothing less than the de- 
feat of the State and the victory of the Churcli, the defeat of the 
mnadane culture of the claflaical period and the victory of the snper- 
genBual culture of the coming time. The ChriBtianizstion of the 
State involved its overthrow. The world-denying religioBity of 
Chrietiaoity had absorbed the world-ruling thought of the Roman 
Empire. — Vos Eiceen, Mittelalt. Wtllansch., p. 119. 

The Oriental cults satisfied emotional cravmga, which found no 
■tjinuliia for devotion in the arid abstractions of the old Latin 
creed or in the brilliant anthropomorphiam of Greece. They 
aroused and cultivated, often to a dangt^rous degree, intense and 
ec*ta^c feeling. In their mysteries, if they did not teach a higher 
morality, they raised the worshipper ahove the level of old conven- 
tional conformity and Batisfled in some way the longing for com- 
mnnioit with the deity and assurance of a life beyond the grave. — 
Dili, Boman Society in the Lait Century of the Weitem Empire, 
pp. 63 ieq. 

A group of ideas — God, Messiali, Holineas — which 
had originally grown up among the oppressed and ex- 
iled Jews with reference to restoration to their native 
land and to political power, had among the Christiana 
137 
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been transformed into a theory of fallen man'a restora- 
tion to God in a kingdom beyond the clouds,* and this 
theory had found pbiloaophical expression through con- 
tact with Greek thought. Thus arose the dogmatic^ 
theology o£ the Church Fathers, in which the dogmaa- 
received their material and authority from Judaism^ 
their universal form and metaphysical import from. 
Hellenism, f In lands where Greek language and thought 
prevailed, the Hellenic, philosophical element con- 
tinually threatened to swamp the Jewish and give rise! 
to a purely rational religion (Gnosticism); but else- 
where, and especially in Latin-speaking lands, the case; 
was different. After the fall of Jerusalem (a.d. 70),, 
the centre of JudaicJ or non-Hellenic Christianity 
Eome. In the powerful Eoman community, and in the? 
numerous communities dependent upon it, the Jewish,. 
traditional, non-philosophic element steadily kept the 
upper hand, and did its best to repel the Hellenic ele-- 
ment. This is clearly shown by the " Apostles' Creed " 
— originally the baptismal formula of the Eoman com- 
munity — which does not contain a vestige of Greek 
thought or of metaphysical theory. But even when, in 
the interests of a catholic or universal faith, it accepted 
the Nicene Creed, full of Greek thought and subtlety, 
it did not for long allow that thought to master it, but 
remained true to Orientalism and revelation. § In pro- 



itiraa to l^tra, m the dGBart, bflforo A.D. TU. I a 

t This ia olearly sbown bjr the fact thut it suoocsded ic upbolr^MlBn I 

ratlins of the leiacrootiOD of the " flesh," a doetrine eutirel; lepagaiaA i 

to the Gre«lu aai their tollomn. 
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portion as the Roman commimity'B influence widened 
*nd deepened, and the Roman hishop assumed authority, 
in the same degree the Jewish traditional element 
gained ascendancy, and Greek Gnosticism was extruded; 
in a word, faith took the place of science; the super- 
natural of the natural. Under such circumstaneea sci- 
ence and learning, of course, languished, and at last 
Tirtually died out, leaving the field to faith, which, 
when dissociated from science, always degenerates into 
grose eiiperstition. The Latin fathers, unlike the Greek, 
almost from the first manifested dislike and opposition 
to Pagan learning. Tertullian (a.d. 160-340?) would 
suppress it altogether as dishonoring to God; Augustine 
(354— i30), once a good scholar, was ready, after his 
conversion, to turn his back upon pagan learning, de- 
claring that " it is the uneducated who carry the King- 
dom of heaven." Jerome (340-420), though sometimes 
reco mm ending the study of pagan poets, even for 
women, on one occasion speaks of their work as mere 
food of demons, and his scheme of female education 
b suitable only for nuns of the strictest order, such as 
he superintended in the convents of Bethlehem. This 
attitude of the Latin fathers is easily comprehended, 
when we remember (1) that pagan learning was inex- 
tricably bound up with the pagan ideal of mundane, 
civic life, so utterly at variance with the supermundane, 
spiritual life which the Church sought to cultivate; (2) 
that, in their time, that learning, always merely formal, 
and as devoid of scientific content as incapable of im- 
parting intellectual and moral stimulus, had sunk down 
into a dull, sapless routine, turning out chattering, 
versifying pedants, without moral earnestness, love c 
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truth, or literary taste. Pagan learning had died of 
inanity before Christian supernaturalism dug its grave.* 
The Rule of St. Benedict, a man of noble Roman descent 
(480-543?), is already written In barharons Latin, and 
Mb biographer, Gregory the Great (died 604), severely 
reproved a bishop for giving instruction in Grammar 
(Literature), declaring that the divine word was inde- 
pendent of its rules. "My brother," he says, "I have 
learnt what I cannot think of without pain and shame, 
that you have thought proper to teach Grammar to cer- 
tain persons. Learn then how sad and awful a thing it 
is that a bishop should deal with things, of which even 
a layman ought to be ignorant." 

But, with all its contempt for the learning of van- 

. quished paganism, Christianity could not well exist 
without some sort of intellectual culture, however 

I slight. Hence, from time to time, efforts were made 
to keep alive the traditions of education, especially by 
converts who, in their youth, had attended the old 
grammar and rhetorical schools. Martianus Capella, an 
African rhetorician, probably contemporary with Au- 
gustine, wrote a sort of Encyelopfedia of Education, a 
fantastic work, entitled The Nuptials of Mercury and 
Philology. This for hundreds of years was the text- 
book of the Seven Liberal Arts, which appear here for 
the first time. The popularity of this miserable com- 
pend throws a lurid light on the condition of learning 



I of fail olua, was verj prpnd of hit 






10 mike high litflrary pretensioni, note* the decftv of leBming in 
hu time, declariDg thrt "young people no loagsr Btudy, teaohem are 
withoat pnpila, learning pines and diea." See DiU, Roman Sociely 
In tAt Latt CiHtvry of the Waiern Empire, p. t6T, and the wbole of 
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in the eenturiea after the fifth. Boetms {470-534?), 
*'the last of the Eomans," did his best, by means of 
translation B from the Greek and other works, to recom- 
auend aerioua study to his countrymen.* St, Benedict, 
in his Eule, laid upon his monks the duty of reading 
during some part of every day, and Casaiodorus (480- 
575), the favorite of Theodoric, spent the last thirty 
jears of his life mostly in the preparation of educa- 
"tional manuals, many of which still exist. Isidore of 
Seville, who died about 636, did much the same thing. 
Of his many extant works the most important is his 
Originum sive Eiymohgiarum Libri XX.,' a compen- 
dious EncyclopEedia of all the learning of his day. 
Finally, in Britain, the Venerable Bede (673-735) did 
his best to rescue for his countrymen what learning still 
remained in the world, in the hope of better days to 
come-t 

But, in spite of all these efforts, the thick cloud of 
superstition and ignorance sank, heavier and heavier, 
over what had once been the Roman Empire, and what 
was now the domain of the fioman Catholic Church. 
The deepest darkness was reached in the eighth cen- 
tury, when learning had almost entirely vanished from 
continental Europe, and had taken what seemed a last 

■ There u ddw hardly uiy donbt thst BoEtinB. despite bit pagan Dt 
(^Toalnliane Fhitoiophia. wa»»Chri>tiaQ. See Haraaok, Dogmengesch., 
Vol in. , p. 30. note 3. 

t At the abbey ai Wearmoiitb, Bede " eojojed advantBgee vbioh ooald 
not perhsp" have hfta fonnd Boywhete else in Europe at the time ; per- 
fent accean to all the exiating noiircea of leamiag in the Weat. NonEere 
elieoould he acquire at onoe the Irish, the Iloman, the Gallioan. and the 
OauterlnirT learning; the aocnmtilst^d stores of books which Benedict 
[Biaoop] had bonght at Rome and at Vienne ; or the diaoiplinary instruo- 
tion drawn from the monimtetipa on the Continent, as wpll as from the 
Iiiih mi saionaries."— Bishop Stubbs, article Bedt, in Diet, of ChrM. 
Btog,^ qaoted b> Weat's Aiciiin, pp, 2H eeq. 
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refuge in the Far West, in the British Isles, et 
Ireland, and in the Far East, in Syria, where the 
Catholic Church had little or no influence. From these 
remote regions it returned in due time, by different 
routes and through different media, to its old seats. A 
movement started by Irish and English monks in the 
last years of the eighth century was met, three or four 
centuries later, by a movement originating in the schoola 
of Syria and introduced into Europe by the apostles of 
victorious Islam. Before we speak of these, and the 
results of them, it will be well to consider Muslim 
Education. 

First of all, however, a word of warning. Those who 
are disposed to blame the Church severely for allowing 
education to lapse, and superstition to run riot, should 
remember two things: (1) that the inroads of the 
Northern barbarians were to blame for much that is 
laid at the Church's door; (2) that the old education 
was hopelessly bound up with a narrow, bigoted Eoman 
nationalism, which it was one of the main objeeta of 
the Church to break down in favor of a universal hn- 
naanism. We may declaim against the "Dark Ages" 
as much as we like — and there is some reason for such 
declamation — hut we should not forget that it was un- 
der cover of their darkness that the idea of a universal 
. human brotherhood, conceived in ancient times, was 
I born into the world of reality. It is true that the citi- 
zenship of this brotherhood was supposed, at first, to 
be in heaven with its father, and this bad a sad effect 
upon earthly atfaira; but in due time, with the revival 
of learning and the rehabilitation of reason, it descend* 
to the earth, and the modern world is the result. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MUSLIM EDUCATION 

the name of tbj Lord who created — Created man of 
concreted biood. — Rc^ad, hy thy Lord most graeions, who taught the 
Me of the pen— Tanght man what he knoweth not.—Qor&n, XCVI. , 
1 seq. (Mnhammad"fl earliest revelation). 

The different Arab tribcH had different religions. . . . There 
were some among tbem who epoke of Ibe reenrrection, and believed 
that the man whose eamel was killed over bis grave would rise up 
riding, while the nan whose camel was not so killed would rise up 
wsUdng. And as to the learning of Ibe Arabs, wliich they used to 
boa«t about, it was confined to a knowledge of their language, a 
regulation of their speeeh, composition of poems, and compiling of 
■peeches ; and, along with this, a knowledge of the times and places 
of the rising and setting of tbe constellations, and an acquaintance 
with the libration of tlie stars, and with their sending of rain, as far 
u such could be attained by an extraordinary degree of care and 
length of experience, tlueb kni)wledge was sought on account of 
ita practical bearing on the affairs of life, and not from any scientific 
interest. As to knowledge of pliilosophy , God did not endow them 
'witii any of it, or make their nature Buitable for taking any troable 
abont it. This was their condition under paganiBni. — Abc 'lFeda, 

For the last time in Arab history, Al Gbazzall, to a certain de- 
gree, avails himself uf the right uf free speculation, in order, in 
deaperation, to betray it into the hands of faitb. . . . Like a 
despairing sceptic, he leaps, with suicidal intent, into the All-God, 
in order to kill allartiScial reflection.^GoscHB, Ghas^ilU Lebtn'u. 
Wtrkt, pp. 242 sett. 

By the year 600 a.d., the triumph of the Oriental ele- 
ment in ChriBtianity had weil-nigh hanished learning 
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and education from the domains of the Roman Church, 

giving place to a gloomy, unquestioning faitli which sank .— 

ever deeper and deeper in the mire of superstition. What -^ 
enlightenment survived had found a home beyond the ^= 
limits of the Roman Empire — in Ireland, in the extreme ==* 
West; in Syria, in the Far East. Of Irish leamiDg we -^ 
shall speak later on. 

Syria, with its cities of Antioeh, Edessa, Harran, -^ 

Nisibis, etc., had, like the rest of the East, been sub- 

jected to the influence of Greek culture and leaming-^S 
soon after the time of Alexander. For Greek philosophy, ■ 
particularly Platonism, the cultivated Syrians had showa-^cn 
a decided taste, combining it with their own mythology ^^ 

into a mongrel and fantastic creed, which later on be 

came the parent of Christian mysticism.* In Christian -^^^ 
times, when the narrow fanaticism "of the imperiaL^^-' 
church more and more discountenanced learning and free ^^* 
thought, Greek scholars and thinkers fled beyond its .^^s 

jurisdiction into SjTia, where learning still had a foot-- "-" 

hold in the schools of Edessa and Niaibis,t and added to^^^:^**' 
the distinction of these. Especially was this the case in -*^^ 
the fifth and sixth centuries. When tlie theology of tL^f 

Nestorius and the Autiochene (Syrian) school was con- 

demned by the Church (431 a.d.), many of its adherents ^^ 
fled to Nisibis, and, under the leadership of Barsumas, •— 

• On the Piatoniied pftgsninn ot tba HttrraDiana, kb Chwolsohn's Die "'^ 
Biabier, Vol. L, pp. 301-.54I. Very many of the poBt-AriBtotelesn - — 
"Greehf philoBopbera were Syrisni, espBcially stterthe OhriBtian ttiL. 

t "Tbintelleotnal cestie of the Eub Stdui - PeTKi&n Charch, the 
wbool of BdeBBiL with ita oBihooti in Nisibis, atandB in oltne relfttioni 
with AntioDh. But in tbia regioa thsre now begini b mnat live^ lilenrj 
aotiTity in the Syrian Imnguago. To the partly older tranalktion* of the 
Bible ue added numbroua traJiilatioiiH of Greek ecolenartlcal treatiie^ 



U irell M original piodnctiotn. The lonnder of thii Bjrian literatoie 
ii the HeBOpotuuJBn Bphnem, who died in 379. "—MilUer, Eirchenge. 
whKhte, Vol I., p. 198. ^ 
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rent the Syrian Church away from Catholicism, and gave 
the school of that city a fresh importance. ' " In the school 
of Nieibis the Church possessed an institution which for 
centuries secured her a system of higher education, and, 
therewith, an important social and political position. To 
the older literature, consisting of translations, there was 
added, from the middle of the fifth century onward, a 
large number of philosophic, scientific, and medical 
treatiseB belonging to Greek antiquity, especially the 
works of Aristotle.* Through these Greek wisdom and 
learning, clothed in Syrian attire, found a home on theee 
borders of Christendom." .^ 

Thus it was that, in t^^enturies from the fifth to the 
ninth, the chief seats of learning were in the cities of 
Syria. But before it could be restored to the old culture- 
lands of Europe, there was required a new social and 
religious movement, capable of rousing the Catholic 
Church from its " dogmatic slumbers." Such a move- 
ment was Islam, , 

Muhammad (570--f;33A.D.),theoriginator of this, had, 
Bs a young man, travelled through Arabia and Syria, and 
there had come in contact with Jews, Ebionite and Nes- 
torian Christians, and Sabians (Baptists), all of them 
** peoples of the book," that is, peoples possessing, and 
fcowing before, certain written records, which they be- 
lieved to be authoritative revelations from a supreme 
Xiord. Having become intensely convinced that t^at his 
own bookless, lordless, ever-warring people ne^ld, in 
order to hold them together, and give them strength, was 

• The Neaforianii. 
decpiv imbiiea wit 

tUaUer, KirchengaeMehte. Vol, I,, pp. 878 aeq. 
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a book and a lord, he set to work, with more or less ei 
s intent, to supply both. With his ardent, somewl 
liysteric, nature, he easily came to beheve that revelations 
from the " Lord of the Worlds " had been youch- 
Bafed to him.* The result was the Qoran, a strange, 
chaotic, tiresome book, composed of Jewish, Christian, 
Sabian, and Arab elements, with a distinct preponder- 
ance of the first. It was not reduced to its present form 
till some time after his death, f 

Muhammad's enterprise was an unparalleled ancceBSi* 
Hie rigid, fatalistic monotheism, inculcated with the 
earnestness of a self-confident prophet, and not seldom 
at the point of the sword, was just what the Arabs needed. 
Between the date of the Hijrah (622) and that of his 
death (632), the whole of Arabia was converted to Isl&m, 
and prepared to march under one banner to the conquest 
of the world. 

So long as Islam was confined to unreflecting, unphil- 
osophic Arabs, that is, so long tis it remained a mere 
faith, it needed no support from learning, and called for 
no special education. The " signs "' (verses) of the 
QoriLn could be communicated by word of mouth, and 
committed to memory; and all truth not contained in 
these was vain. Letters were not necessary, and, indeed, 
it is almost certain that Muhammad himself could neither 
read nor write. When, however, Islam was carried by 
the sword beyond the bounds of Arabia, into the knds 
of ancient culture, Syria ((535), Babylonia (637^ 
Syria (640), Egypt (Gi2), etc., the ease was different. 

» The euUeat of these, datinE fn>Tn A.D. 611, ii pUoed at the heftdoti 
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(^ Before it could hope for acceptance from the inhabitaiits 
of these, most of whom were Christians, it had, like 
ChriBtianity, to clothe itself in the imiversal forms of 
Greek thought, and recommend itself to reason. This 
was done to some extent in Damascus, but afterwards, to 
a far greater extent, in the cities of Iraq — Bagdad, Basra, 
Eufa, etc. / Here the works of the Greek philosophers,* 
physicians, and mathematicians were translated into 
Arabic,! partly through the medium of Syriac,t partly, 

^perhaps, directly from the Greek. Schools, rivalling, 
and even surpassing, those of Syria, were established, and 
great physicians, mathematicians, and philosophers be- i 
gan to appear. Famous among them were Al Kindi '. 
(about 800-870), Al Farabi (a, Turk, 880-950 ±), Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna, 98CI-103T). Thus, from about the mid- 
dle of the ninth century to the beginning of the twelfth, i 
the great centres of learning in the world were the Mas- 
hm schools of Iraq.' The effort on the part of the leaders 
of these schools to rationalize the doctrines of Islam, had 
a strong tendency to undermine its supematura! author- 
ity, and to substitute for it a sort of gnostjc mysticism, 
such as had long been current among the Syrian Chris- 
tians^ This naturally aroused the suspicion and op- 

"■ "^tosition of the fanatical Arabs, who finally succeeded in 
putting an end to the movement, and compelling learn- 
ing and reason to migrate to the Far West, to the Muslim 

• B«peo»Jly thoM of the Syrian farorite, Aristotle, who thm beoune 
I lor the Arabs, "tbe philnBoplier." simjilj. 

t See SteinBchncader, Die nrabisc/ien Uebersetiungen ant dem Oriech- 
Uehen. Leitnig, ISITT. 
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been Neatoriu) OhciBtuua and Harruiian paguia, 

gHTsticinn ta at home in Svria. Sea Frothingham, Seeph< 
SadaUi, thi " ■ " ■■ ■-■■"■ "^- - 
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dtiea of Spain/ But ere tbia took place, the echolais 
Iraq bad drawn up a Bcbpme of education which, for com- 
pleteness and thoroughness, looks in vain for.an_e£uaL ■, 
It was due to a small number of earnest, high-miniJed"" 
men, forming a society called the " Brothers of Sincer- 
ity" {Ikhwan us Sofa'), whose aims were, in the inter- 
eat of truth and righteousness, to combat the fatalism and 
fanaticism of Islam, to impart as complete an education 
as the Bcience of the time rendered possible, and, on the 
basis of this, to initiate a perfect, "sincere," social order j 
of the Pythagorean typeJ la other words, they undertook 
to render the harsh, crude superstition of the Qoriln in- 
nocuous by transmuting it, through absorption, into the 
) Neo-Platonic Aristotelian ism then popular in the Eaat.^ 
' This system drew its doctrines partly from the genuine 
^ works of Aristotle, and jiartiy from certain spurious trea- 
tises bearing his name, but really due to the Neo-Platon- 
ists, and containing doctrines widely different from his — 
in fact, a whole system of evolutionary agathism, gov- 
erned by spiritual la jv-3> Chief among these treatises waa 
the so-called " Theology of Aristotle," • an abstract of 
the last three " Enneads " of Plotinus, made, apparently, 
by Porphyry, in Syriac, for his Syrian countrymen toward 
the end of the third century A.D., and translated into 
Arabic first of all philosophic worksi, Its contents largely 
determined the whole subsequefitTburse of Arabic, and 
later, of Jewish and Christian thought, f 
I This system is laid down in an Encyclopsedia, which 
nSust have been written about the year 1000 a.d., and 

* Truialati?il into German b; Dieterioi, Leipiig. 1833. 

t UaDh of Ibis and the follairint; paragraphs ie an abbrerution of ny 
•itiDla "The BiDthera of SlnaeriU,'' in the Inlernalional JoiinuA t^m 
Sthia, July, 1S98. *" 
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which was printed in Calcutta, for the first time in 1812, 
and again in 1843, in four large volumes.* The work Ib 
divided into fifty-one tracts, which again are arranged 
under four heads: 

(I) PropEedentic and Logic, 13 treatises; 

(II) Natural Sciences, 17 treatises; 

(III) The national World-Soul, 10 treatises; 

(IV) Eevealed Law, 11 treatises. 

In this arrangement we have an ascent from the formal 
and abstract to the real and concrete. The introduction 
of revelation distinguishes it from all Greek claBsifiea- 
tions. To pass to details: 



(I) Propmdeutic and Logic 

No. 1 deals with number, its essence and multipUcity, 
showing that the form of number in the soul corresponds 
to form in material things, and that the doctrine of num- 
ber is the spring of all science and wisdom (Pythagorean- 
ism). — No. 2 treats of Geometry, and aims at enabling 
the Bonl to grasp pure forms, apart from matter (Platon- 
ism). — No. 3 deals with Astronomy, and shows the com- 
position of the stellar world. Its purpose is to rouse the 
80ul to a longing for its proper home among the spheres. 
Here we have the very ancient theory which identifies 
spiritual elevation with distance from the centre of the 
earth, itself regarded as the centre of the universe, a 
theory which pervades the entire Middle Age, and finds 
classical expression in the Comedy of Dante. — No. 4 

* It baa, for the mort part, been traDslsted into German hv Prof eaeor 
Diateriai of Berlin, and pabliehed in s amnbpr of separate TolnmeB. See 
the prafdie to hla Die Philoiophie iter Araber itn S- Jahrhnndtrt n. 
Chr., Ijeiptig, 1BT6, I87S. 
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' treats of Geography, sliowing that the earth is a sphere, 
and giving reasons why the soul descended from its true 
home into this world (cf. No. 50). — No. 5 deals with 
Music, showing that the measures of music are so many 
medicines for the soul, just as the different drugs are for 
the body, and that the revolving spheres, by rubbing 
against each other, produce tones and melodies. It aims 
to inspire the soul to ascend through the melodious 
epheres, to meet the spirits of prophets, martyrs, and 
mystic seers. — No. 6 relates to Geometric Number or 
Quantity, that is, to the theory of Symmetry and ^Esthet- 
ics (Fine Arts). — No. 7 treats of the different Liberal 
Arts or Scieuces, and guides the sou! to a unitary concep- 
tion of the world (Encyclopedia of the Sciences). — No. S 
deals with the Practical Arts. In doing so, it reveals to 
the bob) its own substance, as author of the arts, and its 
relation to the body and its members, which are merely 
instruments of the creative soul {Eneyclopedia of the 
Arts). — No, 9 examines Temperaments and Character, 
with a view to enable the soul to attain the proper mood 
and deyelop a perfect character (Ethics).— These nine 
tracts present a bird's-eye view of the field or matter of 
Science. The nest four deal with Logic, or the form of 
science, — No. 10 deals with Porphyry's Introduction 
(Eitraymyrj) on the five " words " — ^Gemis, Species, Dif- 
ference, Property, and Accident. — No. 11 discusses Aris- 
totle's ten Categories. — ^No. 12 his De Interpretatione 
(the Proposition). — No. 13 his Analytics (Syllogism and 

, Method of Scientific Proof). Its purpose is to make the 

t aonl aware of its own forms and faculties. 
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(II) The Natural Sciences 

No. 14 (1) treats of Matter, Form, Space, Time, and 
Motion, and is based on Aristotle's Physics. — No. 15 (3) 
is devoted to the Greneral Form of the Physical World. 
Here, as in I. 3, we have the mediaeval theory of the uni- 
Terse, according to which the " Throne of God " is in the 
outermost sphere.* It shows that all action in the uni- 
verse is due to the imiversal soul, acting in obedience to 
God. — No. 16 (3) treats of Genesis and Decay, that is, 
of the four elements, and their transmutation into each 
other under the influence of the stara and revolving 
spheres (Medieval substitute for Chemistry), — No. 17 
(4) deals with Meteorology, and ia based on Aristotle's 
MeteoTologica. — No. 18 (5) is devoted to Mineralogy, 
enumerating the different minerals and trying to account 
for their origin. Its purpose is to show that the first 
product of the universal soul is the sublunary world, and 
that in this the partial souls (all individual souls are parts 
of the universal soul) begin their career. Starting in 
minerals at the earth's centre, they advance, through 
plants and animals, up to man, and thence rise, through 
the superlunary spheres, as angels, up to union with Uod. 
Here we have the Arab doctrine of evolution, which 
hardly differs from the Darwinian, except in not recog- 
nizing the " etrugglo for existence " as an agent in the 
process.! Instead of this, the older theory puts the nat- 
ural desire of all beings to return to their source. In thia 
tract and in the following, the " Theology of Aristotle " 

•BeeQarnn. II..25e. 

i Bee Dielerioi, Der Barwiniirma im :e/inUn and ntunith/iten Ja\r- 
hmdert Leipzig, ieT& 
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is largely drawn upon (Evolutionism). — No. 19 (6) deals 
with the Essence of Nature, and the manner in which it 
acta upon the four elements, producing the three king- 
doms of nature. Its purpose is to show ttie action of the 
univerBal soul, and its relation to the spheral intelli- 
gences. — No. 20 (7) is devoted to Botany, showing how 
the various plants are pervaded by the plant-eoul, how 
they spring up and grow, and what their uses are. Stress 
is laid upon the fact that there is no break between the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal worlds. — No. 21 (8) treats 
of Zoology, following Aristotle mainly. The highest of 
the animals is man, who forms the link between them and 
the angels, the bridge between hell and heaven.* — The 
next nine tracts deal with man, as a physical, sensuous 
being. — No. 22 (9) investigates the structure of the hu- 
man body. Anatomy, and finds that man is a microcosm, 
a state, in which the soul is king, the representative of 
God on earth, a book written by God's own hand. In 
knowing himself, man knows God. — No. 23 (10) treats 
of Sense-perception and the Perceived, and contains a 
whole physiological theory of cognition. It shows how 
the senses seize their percepts and carry them to the fac- 
ulty of imagination, whose organ is in the front part of 
the brain, whence they pass on to the faculty of judg- 



*Tliu tnat ooDtaing a delightful story entitled "The Can e. 

_. — .. ... ..-_L.r,__.u_Tj-; . .i_ "--lij .. Tl]e«cene-'- '" 

I. Plnimed by m 



Animalivi, Han before the King of the Genii," Tbe (cene ia Uidon an 
iRlud in the Indiaji Ooean, The animatn. Rlnimed by men a> eUves, 



plead their own oanse, and present h picture of huiaan injiutice and 
omalty that li truly appalling. Men are defeated at every puint, and tha 
oaoe would so against them, but for the fact of theii*inimortalitT. On tbs 
ground of thii, that men are ends ia tbemBeltee, the king iif the suiii 
oonnseU the animalB to aerre tboTu. bat strongly cnjoine on men to treat 
tbem kindly, and uut OTertai them. The deep human feeling of tbii 
Btory bears testimony to the high culture of the ''Brothers of Siuoerity," 
Translated by Dietorioi nnder the title, Der Strnl iwiirhm Thier w"* 
Mtmch, Berlin, 1858. 
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ment, in the middle part of the brain, where they are 
again distinguished and seized in their true essence. 
Hence, again, they pass on to the faeidty of retention, in 
the hinder part of the brain, where they he ready to be 
recalled into conscionsness by reminiscence. Prom this 
they proceed to the faculty of speech, which lies above 
the tongue, and by which they are translated into words, 
which, when accompanied by meanings, issuing from 
the soul, form significant speech. Hence, also, they pro- 
ceed to the faculty of action, whose organs are the hands. 
These record them in books, to be preserved for future 
generations. Thus the experience of the race is accumu- 
kted and preserved in literature. — JHo. 24 (11) deals 
with the Process of Generation, Conception, and Birth, 
the union of the soul with the embryo, and the influ- 
ence of the stars upon the temperament and character ot 
the child. Here we have a whole system of Astrology, as 
affecting human eharaeter.^ — No. 85 (12) treats of Man 
as a Microcosm, in form similar to the Macrocosm, and 
having equivalents to the angels, genii, satans, and ani- 
mal spirits of the latter, and shows that he resumes in 
himself the corporeal and spiritual worlds and the mean- 
mg of all that exists. — No. 26 (13) treats of the Partial 
Soul, showing how it grows through the human body, 
and how it may, before or after death, become an angel. 
— No. 27 (14) investigates the Limits of Human Knowl- 
edge, and shows that man may attain to a knowledge of 
his Creator. — No. 28 (15) treats of Lite and Death and 
the meaning of them, showing why the rational soul is 
united with the body till death, which is to be welcomed 
BB a spiritual birth. — No. 29 (16) considers the Nature of 
Spiritual and Bodily Pain and Pleasure, and how these 
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are felt by diaembodied spirita. — No. 30 (17) treats of 
the Nature and Function of Language, and shows bow 
there came to be different languages. 

Having thus obtained a description of sensible nature, 
we next arise to a consideration of its system, as an ex- 
pression of reason and a norm of ethical life. It is a char- 
acteristic of all mediEEval thought from the days of the 
Neo-Platonists onwards, that, in making the systeua of 
the visible world a manifestation of goodness, reason, and 
soul, it makes it ethical. Its universe is an emanation 
from Godj diminishing in intensity as, by receding from 
him, it divides into many. The nearer anything is to the 
One, the higher is its grade of being. He (1) is above 
subsistence, completion, perfection. From Him ema- 
nate (2) Eeaaon, subsistent, complete, perfect; through 
EeaHon(3)Soul,subsistent and complete; through both of 
these (4) Primal Matter, which is merely subsistent. God 
is " the One, the Pure," standing to the universe in the 
same relation as unity to number. Eeason, answering to 
duality, is, because it emanates from God, who is; it sub- 
sists, because God continually pours upon it His overflow 
of good; it is complete, because it accepts this overflow; 
it is perfect, because it communicates this overflow to the 
Soul. The Soul subsists, because it emanates from Rea- 
son, which subsists; it is complete, because Beason pours 
upon it the overflow received from God; it is not perfect, 
because it cannot again communicate this overflow to 
Primal Matter, for the reason that this, not being com- 
plete, cannot receive it. The Soul, therefore, flnds itself 
in this position, that, unless it can make matter complete, 
it can never itself be perfect. Its whole effort, therefore, 
is to complete matter. In its endeavor to pour out the 
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divine overflow upon it, it creates the physical universe, 
whose ineompIetenGBB is shown by its motion; for the 
complete moves not. In this way are formed (5) Seeond- 
arj, or Tri-dimensiona! Matter, i.e., Body (6), the Ex- 
tended Universe; (?) Nature, snblimary and transient; 
(8) the Four Elements; (9) Things or Products. In 
these, the Soul having at last reached the lowest depth of 
multiplicity, begins a process of unification, whereby it 
perfects itself and completes matter. This is called the 
Return (Ma'ad, sometimes rendered Resurrection). It 
is exactly what we should call Evolution, whose existence 
is thus accounted for, Under the unifying influence of 
the Soul, Matter becomes, first, minerals, then plants, 
then animals, and, lastly, man, who gradually aaeenda 
above transience, through the various moving spheres, 
until he reaches the quiet heaven of the Universal Soul, 
which can now pour upon him the divine overflow. 
Through this he turns to pure, complete, perfect Reason; 
through it he becomes perfect, and enters into direct 
union with God. Thus the whole process of the universe 
is a going forth from the absolute unity of God to the 
absolute multiplicity of matter, and back again from this 
to the unity of God, The world is from God and to God.* 



I 



(III) The Rational World-Soul 

No. 31 (1) discusses the Principles of Reason, accord- 
ing to Pythagoras, and shows how God, in creating, ar- 
ranged the world on a basis of number drawn from 

"See Thmlogy of Aristotle, Book X. ; Liber de CauH»,%2]. (Edit. Bat- 
denhewer). In h syBtem Like tbi> tbere is no (iistination between CraaCiim 
and Fall The Creation is tbe Fail, juat bb the Return a Redemption. 
God creates, the Soul ledeeou. The Myitia Trinity is 6ad,BeuKm,SolU. 
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unitjr. — No. 32 (2) states the Principles of Be&son, ac- 
cording to the " Brothers of Sincerity," and gives the 
grounds for the origin of the world, and the mediate 
causes for all existence. — No. 33 (3) discusses the saying 
of the philosophere, that the Universe is a Great, Good 
Man, endowed with intellect and soul, a living world, 
obedient to its master. — No. 34 (4) deals with Reason 
and its Object, Being, and the true nature of the sub- 
stance of the Soul. — No. 35 (5) treats of the Bevolutiona 
of the Stars and Spheres, and shows that the world came 
into being, and will again go out of being. — No. 3G (6) 
treats of the Love of the Soul, its nature and origin, and 
shows that the object of this love is God, for whom all 
creatures long. — No. 37 (7) deals with the Eeturn or 
Eesurreetion. — No. 38 (8) deals with the Various Kinds 
of Motion, and shows how the world proceeded from the 
Creator. — No. 39 (9) treats of Causes and Effects, and 
shows that they form a continuous circle. Here we are 
Bhown the origin, rules, and arrangement of the sciences, 
and taught that the universe is a self-determined whole. 
— No. 40 (10) treats of Definitions and Determinations, 
and tries to show the ideal essence of things, simple and 
compound. ^M 

(IV) The Divine Law, or Revelation ^| 

No. 41 (1) treats of Opinions, Doctrines, Dogmas, Re- 
ligions, Prophecy. It shows that all philosophies and all 
religions seek the salvation of the soul, and try to point 
out the way whereby it ascends from the hell of the lower 
world to the paradise of the spheres — the path of mystic 
vision. — No, 42 (2) treats of the Way to God, and shows 
that it leads through the civic and cathartic virtues up 
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ftl'*Bie theoretic, by which death, resuireetioo, and eternal 
reward or puniehment are contemplated. — No. 43 (3) ex- 
hibits the Paitb and Teachings of the " Brothora of Sin- 
cerity." This faitli includes a belief in individual im- 
mortality. — No. 44 (4) describes the Life of the Brothers, 
which, if somewhat monastic, was full of sweet reason 
and love.* — ^No. 45 (5) seeks to show the Philosophic 
Content of Islam, and to explain the meaning of Inspira- 
tion and Obsession. — No. 4B (6) discusses the Nature of 
the Eevealed Law, the Conditions of Prophecy, the Qual- 
ifications of Prophets, and the Teachings of the Servants 
of God, Its purpose is to show how the sacred writings 
have to be interpreted in order to be brought into har- 
mony with philosophy. Here allegory plays a large part. 
— No. 47 (f) treats of the Call to God, to Sincerity and 
Love, and shows that the Kingdom of truth and good- 
nesfl mast begin with a small knot of men who write and 
agree to lead a certain life, and propagate a certain doc- 

* They hod formed ihemaelveB into grxiiipB or lod^es^ far the ptlTBUit of 
study, uid a coraiiioTi life of pucily. BimpUnity, and fadptotneaB. Theit 
■ooi^ bund wax friendnliip or love, and the gnide of their life soience, 
wliioh ttiBy weloomed in all ita fornn, Tbev pcofeflBed to draw their 
knowle%e from four kinds of bookx, (1) Bonka on the Matter and 
Poem of Knowledge (Aiistotle'e Logio. etc.): (3) Books of Revelation 
ITorah, Goapel, PaalniB, QorSn, eto.) : (3) Boolte on PhY»icB and Human 
Prodootions ; (4) Books on MyBtio Philoaophy (Neo-PIaianic ohiefly). 
They leoognLeed (onr grades of apiritual attainment, and divided them- 
setvea into four olasseK coneaponding to these : (1) The 'Itchnict, whose 
Tirtnes were punty of aoiU-siibatance, quick eomprehensiDn and r&pid 
presentation, and whose course eit'inded from their fifteenth to their 
thirtieth year; (2) the Birflnra, whose virtnea were directive powet, 
generosity, gentleness, sjmpathv and compassion, and whose course 
oitended from thirty to forty; ^3) tba Eingi or Rulen, whoae virtue 

view to lappieBiing, with geutleneRs. insubordination, and whose conrae 
ortcnded from fi.rty to fifty; (4) the Angrh. whose virtue was divine 
inaiebb or inspiration, by which they rose to a vision of the Btemal, and 
of the futare life, and the way thither, who had oompletc anthority over 
the Brothers, whoie coume lasted till their death, when they oaoended to 
Odd u mimBterinj; angels. <J£ last lines of OoVitn Ifanb. 
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trine. — No. 48 (8) treats of the Aetiona of Spiritual Be- 
ings, and shows that there exist incorporeal, active es- 
Eences in the world. — No. 49 (9) deals with the different 
Forms of Government, the Grades of Rulers, and the 
Character of the Ruled. God is the supreme ruler, and 
the best earthly ruler is he that stands nearest to Him. — 
No. 50 (10) treats of the Universe as an Ordered Hie- 
rarchy of Beings, proceeding from God, and returning to 
God.*— No. 51 (U) treats of Witchcraft, Philtres, Evil 
Eye, Omens, Amidets, Talismans, Genii, Satans, Angela, 
and their relations and acts. 

Such is the Encyclopedia, or educational curriculum 
of the " Brothers of Sincerity."'! It must, as a, whole, be 
abandoned, as incompatible with demonstrated truth; 
much of it must be rejected, as pure superstition. Yet it 
claims our interest for several reasons: (1) It sums up the 
best thought of a long, momentous period in the history 
of culture, a period in which man " rose from nature to 
spirit," and, indeed, is the very form of that process, 
(2) It has its roots in all the past of humanity, and its 
branches in all its future: it is the complete scheme of 
mediasval science. (3) It is all-compreheusive, including 
nature and spirit, and showing that the former has ita 
origin in the latter. (4) It does its best to harmonize 
reason with revelation. J (5) It shows man his place in 
the universe, his origin, his destiny, and, therefore, his 
duty. (6) It thus furnishes a complete education, en- 

. •SoaQorin. XXL, 104. 

t It preHupponed jkrimary iitHbniotion in reading, writing, gramm&r, 
verBifioatioo. and aiittanietic. 

t It ihawa the dangerB with which Hiioh atlentpts are necessarily beset, 
bMWiafl they asHume a duoliam that does nnt exist. A auperratioiUki 
iBtionmuio to reasmi iaa ooutradiotiou !□ tenna. 
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sbling its recipient to lead a rational, aimful, and, there- 
fore, free life. 

The system, including, aa it does (1) PropasdeuticSj (3) 
Physics, (3) Metaphysics, (4) Theology, is complete in 
every part. Though, like all systems prior to the rise 
of experimental science, it assumes all the knowable to 
be known, and so presents itself as final, an absolute 
norm for life and thought, it has many merits. On the 
intellectual side, it taught men to look upon themselves 
as having their origin and end in the one supreme prin- 
ciple of the universe, and as being essential parts of the 
sum of existence. On the emotional side, it made them 
feci that the entire universe was only their larger self, 
and that, since the same soul pulsated in all things, in 
wronging others, they were wronging themselves. Thus, 
universal love and tenderness became the dominant prin- 
ciples of their lives. On the volitional side, it made 
them seek to elevate the living world nearer and nearer 
to God, and to instruct, purify, and discipline the souls of 
their fellows.* 

We may well ask why a system, with such merits, did 
not succeed. The answer is that it was many generationfl 
ahead of its time; the world was not ready for such i 
gospel. To live by insight and reason irapUee a degree j 
of culture rare at any time, and certainly not common in 
Iraq in the year 1000. Among the men who flattered 
themselves that they could so live was a contemporary 
of the " Brothers," Ibn Sina, one of the greatest of all 
thinkers; and his life offered an example that did not 
invite imitation. His outspoken rationalism roused the 

* Like oil raTithflifltic syeteniB, it tended to produoe qnietiuDi and ft 
dieiuny, onvolitioo.- ' —■-" 
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fanaticism of the Arabs^ and found expression in the 
writings of the sceptical mystic,* Al OhazzMt (1059- 
1111), whose name closes the list of Eastern Muslim 
thinkers. After him, a harsh, rigid orthodoxy, set off 
against a gross, material, disingenuous mysticism, both 
equally hostile to education, triumphed, as it still tri- 
umphs,! in the East. In the course of the eleventh cen- 
tury all that remained of Arabic philosophic writings 
found its way thence to Spain, giving rise to a philosophic 
movement of much promise, that lasted for a century. 
Among these writings was the^ Encyclopaedia of the 
'' Brothers of Sincerity,'' introduced about 1020-1030. 
Here it influenced, not only the Arab thinkers of the 
West, but also, and in a higher degree, the Jewish, and, 
ultimately, the Christian thinkers. The famous work of 
Ibn Tufail (died 1185), Eayy ibn Yokdhariy still a favor- 
ite among the Quakers, borrows much from it, and so does 
the great work of the Jew Ibn Gabirol (Avicebron), 
Meqor Hayyim, which largely influenced the Christian 
Schoolmen. J We shall meet this influence further oug 

* Al 6hazz&li and his myitioiim were boiih of Persian, or, in the lasfc 
retort, Syrian origin. 

t See Gobinean. Les Religions et PhUotophies dans VAHe Centraie^ 
Cap. V. 

X See Joel, Etwas liber den Einjluu derjudischen PhUosaphie ttufdU 
chriaUiche SchoUutik^ in Beitrdge zur Oetdiichte der PhUotophie^ VilL I. 
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le end of the aacient world v\» also the starting' point of medi- 
Sral hiitory. The former closed ita career with the transcendental 
doctrines of the Christian faith ; the latter bei^an its eourae with 
these. These doctrines were the Ipriogof mediiETal culture. The 
wbole content of human eiiatence was subordinated to aims lying 
beyond the preaeut world. . . . The upbuilding of the Chris- 
tian theocratic state, with which the epoch of the ancient peoples 
had closed, became the problem of the mediasTal world. — Vjm 
ElCKBN, MitttliUt. Wcltamch., p. 151. 

The conceptions of the DiTine and the Good, drawn from sensible 
nature, were already the first steps to a breach with nature. The 
principle of the natural would have led the Germanic myth, as it 
had onee done the Greek, beyond itself. The life of nature wa« 
already poetized into a tragedy, and the change in things traced back 
to moral gnilt. Clearly, the cootiouation of the myth would have 
resulted among the Germans, also, in a principal denial of nature. 
But this erolution was interrupted by the introduction of Christian- 
ity. The thought of an opposition between nature and spirit re* 
matned nndevelaped in the deptba of the myth. — Ibid., p. 160. 

aod tbeocrRC7. — Harhaoe, Dognm- 1 



Christianity is 
geseh.. Vol. III., p. 298. 
Law ia mighty, mightiei 



is need.— Goethe, Faint, Pt. II. 
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Wben education revived in Europe, after the darkness 
of the eighth century, it was no longer among the Latin 
peoples, but among their conquerors, the Germans. 
With these an altogether new phase of education begins. 
If, thus far, education had aimed at subordinating the 
individual to the social whole, or its ruler, its taek now 
is to free the individual, to give him validity in the face 
of all institutions. Of this task it only slowly became 
conscious; indeed, it is not completely conscious of 
it now. 

When the Germanic tribes overcame and broke down 
the civic empire of Rome, they themselves were over- 
come by the Semitized, Bupernatural empire which had 
long been undermining and replacing it, that is, by Chris- 
tianity, which had fallen heir to its imperial and legal 
forms.* And, indeed, they could hardly have desired 
anything better. The passionate, untamable individual- 
ity of the Germans, which even the necessity of com- 
bination, and subordination to chiefs, in their long strug- 
gle with the Romans had but sUghtly modified, could 
have found no better corrective than the awesome super- 
naturalism of Roman Christianity. This appealed, in a 
powerful way, to their profoundly euperetitioua natures, 
and, tliough it never succeeded in completely conquer- 
ing their individualism and imparting that political 
consistency which is essential to the founding of a great 
empire, it enabled them to play an important part in 
the world. The history of the Middle Age, and, to a 
large extent, even that of modem times, is the record 
of a struggle between Roman coercive organization and 
German individualism, and the end is not yet. But, 

*Sea Von Eicken, JfUltialierliche WeUamchavung, pp. ISBuq. 
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■with all her Roman tendency to coercion, the Chiircb, 
almoGt in epite of herself, contributed powerfully to 
the deveiopment of the higher, rational individualism, 
by dividing men's allegiance. In the ancient world, the 
individual belonged, soul and body, to the State; in the 
medifeval world, he belonged, with his body to the State,* 
with his eoul to the Church, and it was through the lat- 
ter that he finally conquered for himself a sphere inde- 
pendent of the former. The most unworldly element 
in Christianity, viz., Mysticism, was the great breeder 
of individual freedom. f 

The revival of study in mediEeval Europe was due to 
the influetice of Irish or Scottish! monks. Ireland was 
Christianized by the British St. Patrick, about a.d. 432, 
and a century later became the seat of stern piety and 
learning. The old Grfeco-Roman curriculum of studies 
eeems to have continued there. Thus, when the with- 
drawal of the Romans from Britain left that country, 
with its churches and schools, to the mercy of the Piets 
and confusion, learning flourished in a land where the 
Roman eagles never flew. Hence, under the influence 
of the Irish St. Columba (Colum, Colme), and his great 
monastery in lona (Colme-Kill), it spread among the 
Picts, and bad made considerable progress by the year 
■ 600, when Roman Christianity began to spread among 
the Anglo-Saxons. Though there were considerable 
differences between Irish and Roman Christianity, and 

*See the olomug Bections of Dante's De Monarehia. tuid of. ViUui, 
Eaggi di Sloria rfi (.•riliea c di PolUica, pp. 37-B3. 

f See Preger, JHe dewlsche Afpstik, passim, anit Toooo, L'Erfiia nel 
Medio Evo, pp. 2lil-559 (Book II]. 

1 Till ftbont the tenth century Scotia means Irelacd, and ^cot means 
Irish. In the ninth century, howeier. John the Soot fonnd it neofssary 
to add Griugena to luB name. 
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the Iro-Pictisb church was independent of Home, there 
wafl no hoefility betweeD the two. The learned Irish 
monks, who carried their discipline and their learning 
all over Europe, even to Ireland, before its discovery by 
the Norsemen in 864,* were willing to impart these to 
their catholic brethren. Thns, by the middle of the 
seventh centnry, cloister schools had begun to rise in 
the north of England — at Yarrow, Wearmonth, York, 
etc. At the same time, the Greek, Theodore of Tarsus, 
first archbishop of Canterbury, was laboring to give 
learning a seat in the south. In a very little time Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries and teachers wore following in the 
wake of their Irish brethren, and helping to revive edu- 
cation on the continent. They seem to have devoted 
special attention to the Franks, who had become catho- 
lics under Chlodowech, in 496, and who were now rising 
in political importance in consequence. f Among these 
pioneers were Egbert, Wilfrid, and Willebrod (died 
739). More famous than these was Wynfrith, who 
assumed the Latinized name Bonifatius, and "whom 
Pope Gregory II appointed as papa! vicar in southern 
Germany. Under this manj and his Anglo-Saxon com-- 



Edt . . 

TKipQlttJonfl, among wbom they oettled oa conqncrorB, wan CD-tboIiciflTn. 
TMi natDridly prodaced uttogouism between tiie two uotianiilitiea, uiil 
' " " "" ' i to thij, Chlodowect, by 
J - -oehttd»U thB 

npidi; eztended. See You Bicken, Miitdnlt. WcltantchmntHg. pp. 1G9- 
SIB, — It may ba Dot«d hare th»t the oldeat known speoiman of »ny G<tt- 
muiiii tonnie is the GoHpeli of Ulfilas. Ariui Biehop of the MocMi- 
Gotbi, on \ke lower Danube, about A.D. 300. 

t Ha WM finally driven from bit ponitinn by the oiril power, and 
died • niait;i'i dektb uuiug the Frieaiana in TSS. 
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patriots, male and female, the organization and dis- 
cipline of the Roman church were introduced every- 
where in the Frankish dominions, which now occupied 
nearly all that had been covered hy the Roman empire, 
except what was occupied by Isia.m and Constantinople, 
This was done, at first, without the co-operation of the 
civil power; but this also was soon obtained, and a 
cloae bond established between the civil and eccleaiaa- 
tical authorities, a bond which in the sequel had much 
aignificance. When, in 7-17, Pippin became master of 
the whole Frankish domain, which had been broken 
up into separate kingdoms since the death of Chlodo- 
wech, he did his beat to further catholic belief and dis- 
cipline among his people, and to strengthen the bond 
between his power and the Roman See by an exchange 
of benefits. 

This was the condition of things when Charles, sut- 
named the Great, became sole ruler of the Frankish 
dominions (771 a.d.). He was truly a great man, in that 
he clearly saw the needs of his time and strove to meet 
them. These needs were, above all, unity of sentiment 
. among the various subject peoples, and education. Fully 
recognizing that the civil power was unequal to this 
great task, and seeing no help anywhere save in the 
Church, he did his best to work through it, meaning 
to keep it under his control. His efforts were so suc- 
cessful that on Christmas day, a,d. 800, he was crowned 
Roman Emperor by the Pope, in St. Peter's, and the 
chief seat of civil authority in the Western World trans- 
ferred from the Grseco-Latin to the Germanic peoples, 
an event of infinite significance. At the same time, the 
Frankish church came to stand for Western Christianity, 
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effecting changes even in the creed. In fact, Charles 
was complete master, in both State and Church.' 

Iiong before his coronation, Charles had taken meas- 
ures to promote education among his subjects by draw- 
ing to his court learned men from different countries. 
Most prominent among these was the Anglo-Saxon 
Alcuin,! who went from the school of York to Aachen^ 
in 782, to bocome head of the " Palace School," Aa 
Buch, he is usually regarded as the father of medireval 
education. This, aa we shall see, is not quite correct; 
for that education had more than one father. Besidea, 
the movement initiated by Charles belonged, in char- 
acter, rather to the ancient than to the medieval world, 
whose diatinguisliiiig Myslicism had not yet come into 
prominence. Alcuin's aim was to restore the education 
of the days of St. Augustine, including even its pagan 
elements. Although he probably knew nothing of 
Martiamis Capella, he championed the " Seven Liberal 
Arts," and deprecated every departure from them. He 
was, indeed, in all ways, authority-bound and conserva- 
tive, manifesting no originality anywhere; as was well, 
considering the conditions under which he worked. 
Deeply influenced by St. Augustine, he aimed, in all 
that he did, to prepare men for the life to come. He 
deprecated all frivolity, and even play, in his pupils. Of 
science he had not an inkling: his definitions are often 
childish and worse. His style is florid, unnatural, and 
allegorical, sometimes a mere cento of scripture-pas- 
sages, shamelessly wrested from their natural meaning. 

• See Batnsot, Dngmtngeuh., Vol. Ill, pp. 844-374. 
i Aloain. bom netr York nbout 73-5 ; entered tbe G&tbedrBl sobool aa a 
mere obild; tieuame its lunHter in tbe piimB of life, gud oonduotod it 
with much ■ucccss ; wbb transterred to Aachen Id 783 ; booame BUhnp 
of Tanrs, T06; died there, 804. See Weit'a Alcuin and the Site of 
,U« Ohriatian School: 
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And yet Alcuin was a great and valuable man in hia 
day. Under his influence, and that of Charles, educa- 
tion took a fresh start in the West. In consisted of 
three grades — (1) primary education given by the parish 
priests; (2) secondary (.'dueation, imparted in connec- 
tion with the cathedrals and in the monaateriea; and (3) 
higher education, confined to the Palace School, the 
parent, in some sense, of the later universities. In all, 
the standard of instruction, from our point of view, 
was incredibly low; but it is doubtful whether more 
could have been accomplished in those days. One great 
drawback was the scarcity of books, and even of ma- 
terial on which to write; another was the repressive 
iafiueneo of the Homan church, which was more and 
more aiming at universal sway, and, therefore, naturally 
averse to anything that might cause dissension.* 

Nearly all the prominent teachers of tfie next genera- 
tion were pupils or friends of Alcuin. Most famous 
among these was Hraban Maur,t the " first instructor 
of Germany," and a much greater man than his master. 
He composed several works on education — On the In- 
struction of the Clergy; On Reckoning; An Excerpt on 
the Oratnmatical Art of Priscian; On the Universe. 
The first of these treats of the various branches of study, 
the Seven Liberal Arts, etc., and shows a just apprecia- 
tion of the value of pagan learning. The last is a kind 
of universal encyclopa?dia, somewhat on the plan of 

ttot Alcuin's rducatlonDl and oiher works, 
st of the jiriouipal works to which he bad 



• In Wert's A!min ie 
pp. 183-iai ; and also 
aooesa, pp. 34 aeq. 

t Born at Mainz, 776 ; sent early to tbe aljbej of Pnlda, founded ii 
7« by Bonifatinp; went with others to Tours in 802 to atndj vr'- 
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n 803 to FnJda, 
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Isidore's Etymologice, and treats of everything, from 
creation to cooking. The path pursued by Hraban 
might have led to a revival of ancient learning in the 
ninth century, had not unforeseen influences come into 
play. As it was, the work done by Alcuin, Hraban, 
and their many followers was not done in vain. In the 
troublous century that followed the death of Charles 
the Great, when his empire was divided and disordered, 
though education suffered, it never died out, but lived 
on in the hands of such men as Servatus Lupus (805- 
862), Haymo (died 853), Walafried Strabo (807- ? ), 
Luitpert (died 853), Paschasius Ratpert (died 865), 
Werembert (died 884), Eric of Auxerre (834-881?), 
Hucbald (died circ. 930), and Odo of Cluny (880-942), 
till the middle of the tenth century, when a new spirit 
took possession of Western Europe. 




CHAPTER n. 



SCHOLASTICISM AND MYSTICISM 



The ni;Btlcii teaching ot the Middle Age bag its ori^n 
tlie vritingB falsely attributed to DioDjaiuB the Areopagiti 
which probably belong to abont the end of tbe fourth century. The 
epecalatian of the Pseudo-Dionysius is an attempt to regard 
ChriHtiaoity from the point of view of Neo-PIatoniam, and with the 
belp of this to show it to be the true philosophy. — Fbeoer, Devi- 
Mdu Myilik, Vol. I., p, 14B. 



chiefly In ^H 
; writings ^^M 
aiv. The ^^ 



X dilettante. — Habn A CK, Doff- 



A mystic who is not a Catholic ii 
tHtttgach., Vol III., p, 377. 

Myatidam ia Catholic piety in general, in eo far aa this ia not 
mere obedience to the Church, that is, Jldta implieiia. — Ibid. p. 
376. 

If an; one ehatl aay that the married state is to be preferred to 
the state of virginity or celibacy, and that it ia not better and more 
blessed to remain in yirginity or celibacy than to be joined in 
matrimony, let him be accnraed fanathemaj. Canon of tbe Cod 
cil of Trent. — Denzinger, Enckitidion. ^ 856. 

The epoch of Charles the Great is a sort of passage- 
way, connecting the ancient with the mediieval world. 
It is half-worldly and pagan, while mediievalisra is un- 
worldly and Christian. The belief, widely current in 
the tenth century, that the world was coming to an end, 
was not altogether mistaken, though its form was. At 
that time, an old world passed away, and a new one waa 
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bom, with new ideals aad a new practice, deeply afEeot- 
ing education. 

The influences which brought about this change were, 
mainly, thi'ee — (1) the confusion and distress due to the 
dismemberment of Charlea' empire, and the inroads of 
the fierce Norseraeu, (2) the introduction of Oriental 
Mysticism, (3) the rise and spread of Islam. All these 
tended to maJte the Church and her supernatural, super- 
mundane ideals the centre of life, and to withdraw men 
from the ways of the world. And this is medirevalism. 
Of the first of these influences and its disorganizing 
effects it is hardly necessary to speak. They made life 
so unsafe and burdensome as to drive large numbers of 
into the cloister, to occupy themselves 
with the world to come. The second influence, Oriental 
Mysticism, which gave content to that world, and pointed 
the way thither, came from the schools of Ireland, which 
had remained outside the Catholic church, and clung 
to Greek learning. About the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, John Scot Eriugena,* the most profound thinker 
of those ages, gave to the world a Latin translation of 
the mystic works of the Pseudo-Bionysius, \rith an ex- 
tensive commentary, drawing on the writings of Maxi- 
mus Confesaor and other (J reeks. These works, though at 
first regarded with suspicion by the Church, were bo 
much in accord with the tendencies of the time that they 
soon found the widest acceptance, and furnished the 
foundation for that monkish, mystic, world-fleeing view 
of life which distinguished the Middle Age. The third 
influence, Islam, which, claiming to be the latest and 

ord. Jobn waa lioni >boat t..O. 

rlee the Raid at tha bend of tba 

His fcrent uriginal wdeIc naa Dt 
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fciighest divine revelation, had come into conflict with 
Jtiatin Chrietianity early in the eighth century, had the 
effect of waking Christendom from its BUpcrnatural slum- 
"Vjers, and compeUing it to state its position definitely, 
•^s opposed to the new faith.* Whereas the thinkers of 
■the patristic period had spent their efforts in defining 
^larticular dogmas, rarely, except in the cases of Origen 
«nd Augustine, attempting to present a systematic body 
of doctrine, thinkers were now called upon to define 
clearly all the Christianity meant, in order to create a 
unitary consciousness, clearly aware of the distinction 
"between itself and that of Islam. It was this call that 
gave rise to Scholasticism, which, in the eleventh ce»» 
tury came to reduce to rational form the prevailing Mys- 
ticism, to draw out static contemplation into dynamic 
reasoning, t 

While Mysticism, as mere contemplation, was draw- 
ing men away from the life of the world, education, 
naturally enough, langidahed. The old GrsBco-Roman 
learning, which had been partially revived in the time 
|i of Charles the Great and the century that followed, 
I gradually disappeared again, giving place to a cloistral 
\ discipline, whose aim was to withdraw men's thoughts 
,, from civic life, and from nature with its manifold phe- 
,, nomena, and to fix them upon the supernatural and the 

* Mnliiimniad haA placed bia ct 
tuuitj, by poiDtedly deaying, it 
the tiTO tundomenUj dogmas of the latter, tba Trinity oi 

' tioD : " Ssf, Hk ia One Goii, God Eternal. He b^geta not, noi » begot- 
ten, and there ia no one equal to him." 

I t It i« a great mistake to oppoae Sobolaaticiam to MyatiGiam. The 
fonuer ia merily the explica,tion of what ia implicit in the lattei^ 
Thomai Aqoinaa. the prince of Hhotaatics. is quite aa much of a Myatio 
■■ Beniud. the Prince of Myatioa. Bee Uoinack, Dogmesigetch. , Vol. 
XQ., pp. 314 acq. 
U 
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ehangelosB One of Neo-Platonic speculation. What were 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, and the rest, to men who were 
straining every faculty in order to attain the vision of 
God? They eoiild, at best, be but hindrances, and bo, 
indeed, they were regarded. From about the middle of 
the tenth century to the end of the eleventh, when Mj-s- 
ticiem, as yet hardly touched by reflection, was celebrat- 
ing its chief triiimphE, civic life, and with it, education, 
always connected with that life, sank to a very low ebb,* 
Education did not, indeed, altogether die out; but it 
Lardly went beyond teaching novices to read the church- 
iserviee and the favorite books of edification, f About 
the year 1100, a change, due to two causes, becomes 
visible. The attacks of the Norsemen had ceased, and 
Europe was once more settling down to a tolerable civic 
life. At the same time, the growing power and culture 
lof Islam, which, as early as 733, had reached Tours and 
Poictiera and, later on, had taxed the energies of Charles 

the Bnrgimdlaii abbey 
or i^iagnyt wjutra lamiHOHa ^ae v^oarcn wiui many of it' most ardent 
eharnpioiiB. moladicg OregoTV VIL, the moat papal of all the popea. See 
MllUer. Kirc/i'ngeKh., VoL I., pp. 88* seq. 

t The oondition of edaeation about the year 1000 oomea nnt with mneb 
olearnesB in the life of the Aaverenat monk, Gerbert, who died aa Pope 
SylTEBter IL, in 1003. This todefatigablB atndent and teforraer vai 
boru in Auverijne about 950, entered the abbey of Aurillac as a child, 
•tudied at the abbey of Tioh, in Spain, 967-970. met Pope John XIIL 
and the Emperor Otto I in Italy in OTl (?) : >>tiidied philonophy at Reiini 
in 972 ; became abbot of Bobbio in 983 ; retomed to Reims, t#i ; helped 
to eleot HuEh Capet King of France, BST; hiehop of ReiniB, 991 ; rotiied 
to Italy, 996; bishop of Bavonna. 998; pope 999-1003. In the latt 
oapaeitf he endearared, in oonoert with Otto III,, tn revive the Boman 
Empire, a faot nbioh Bbows that he had not nuoonmbed to the myitioal 
tendHDcy. His eflforta to obtain books, and hia wanderings in ne&rcb of 
the elementa of learning, show how low learning had fallen in hia time. 
..! :.:.: ,.:.u j_.. 1 ' 10 unu«n»l fOr T " 
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Idwh to poaterity aa anch. See FieaTBt, Girberl:, un Popr Philomp?ie, 
Paprit rUintoire el d'ajirii la TJgrnde (Paris 18S7). Along with <;er- 
lert ataould be mentioned Notkei Laheo. a monk of St GaU. who died 
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Great, placed the Church, ' 
the world by denying it, in an attitude of aelf- defence, 
demanding education. Her dogmatic system had to be 
justified, and this could be done only with the arms of 
reason. Thus, about the date named, the seeds sown 
long before by Alcuin and Gerbert began to bear fruit. 
Alongside such Platonizing mystics as Anselm (1033- 
1109) and Bernard (1091-1153), arose men of Aristo- 
telian tendencies, e. g., Eoeeellinus (1050-1120?) and 
Abelard (1079-1142), who did their best to revive edu- 
cation and thought. These two men mark so important 
an epoch in education that we must devote some atten- 
tion to them. 

The great question which agitated Christian Europe, 
about A.D. 1100, related to the dogma of the divine 
Trinity, which, as we have seen, Muhammad had denied. 
This involved the whole problem of the nature of know4- 
cdge, or, as it was then called, the problem of Universala 
— of Realism and Nominabsm. It was this that gave 
rise to Scholasticism, or mediEPval science. The question 
had been stated long before by Porphyry in his Intro- 
duetion (Eicrayoiy^, but set aside as too difficult for dis- 
cussion: " With regard to genera and species, whether 
they have actual subsistence, or consist merely in pure 
thoughts, and whether, if they do subsist, they are cor- 
poreal or incorporeal; transcendent, or immanent in, and 
related to, sensible things, I shall not endeavor to de- 
cide, and this for the reason that the question is an 
extremely profound one, requiring another and deeper 
investigation." * Whai Porphyry shrank from, was 
forced upon the men of the twelfth century by the ne- 
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8 of Christian dogma. Is God a Bubsifitent reality, 
or a mere generalization in thought from the three divine 
persons? The Platonists and Mystics (Anselm, Bernard), 
took one view, the Aristotelians (Roseellinus, Ah^Iard), 
the other. With the question itself we have no con- 
cern here, further than to say that it revived the science 
of dialectic and, in course of time, all the sciences or 
discipIineB of the ancient world, and made education 
necessary. 

Though Eoscellinua is justly regarded as the parent 
of anti-mystic Nominalism, this revival is due to his 
pupil, Ab^lard,* more than to any other one person. 
The romantic history of this man and his wife, HSloise, 
are too well-linown to require treat;ment here. Ah^laid 
was the first modem man; H61oise, the first modem 
woman. With all their faults, they were profoundly 
human. We must not, however, conclude from this, aa 
is sometimes done, that he meant to be unorthodox, or 
sought to rebel against the doctrines of the Church. Far 
Irom it! He merely tried to fortify these doctrines, by 
placing them upon a rational foundation, Iif so far, he 
may, indeed, be called the parent of modem rationalism 
and science. He had great respect for certain pagan 
thinkers, especially for Plato and Aristotle, of whose 
works, however, he knew hut little.f He called himself 
a Peripatetic, and believing, like all mediaeval men, that 

'BeeRimaeit. Abe1ard,Sva]».,FvnB.18i5; Deutsoh. rrter AbSlard, 
«in krUixher Theologe des tmblflen Jahrhundertt, Leipxig. 1883 ; uid 
above alt his own JfiaiorCa Calamilatum, forroing the first of the Letter* 
of Abelard and H^lotse. His works were pahTiahed byCouBin: Petri 
Abictardi Opera, /lactenM seoTilm Edita, pBTia 1S4»-S9 (3 voU.), and 
Outraf/ei InidiU, d-Ablard. Paris, 183«. 

t Of Plato be probably ktiew a portiao of the TVmmu ; of Aiirtotle 
tbe Catfgoriei, Jnlerprelalioa, Topica, and SlencAi eopTiintlei — the 
" 0!d Logic " — with the Introduttini ot Porphyry. His pupU, Pelei the 
Lombard, doea not once oite AriitoUe, 
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all truth had already been discovered or revealed, and 
only required elucidation, he made no pretence of orig- 
inality. But he was a powerful and impressive eluci- 
dator, and this constitutes his merit. More than any 
man of his time, he attracted and inspired pupils, com- 
pelling them to think and inquire. He confined hia 
attention chiefly to Dialectic, Ethics, and Theology, on 
all of which he wrote valuable treatises, some of which 
brought him into conflict with the Church, and espe- 
cially with the Mystical movement, at that time headed 
by Bernard, who was hia bitterest enemy.* 

Ab61ard founded no school; but he gave a mighty 
impulse to thought and education, while several of his 
pupils, Peter the Lombard (llOOP-1164), author of the 
famous Sentences, bo long the chief theological text- 
book, Arnold of Brescia (1103P-1155), John of Salisbury 
{1103-1180), etc., did yeoman's service in the cause of 
enlightenment. He may fairly be called the inventor of 
the "scholastic method,"! which afterwards became so 
powerful a weapon in the hands of Thomas Aquinas and 
others. But perhaps his chief merit lies in the fact that 
his influence largely contributed to the founding of the 
nniversitiea, which began some half century after his 
death. To tliese we must now turn. 

'In bia DialogKe beivieen a Philotopher, a Jetn and a Chriilian, 
though he giiea the Tictoiy to the last, he Btrivn to be fair to all thrc^ 
dlspntanta. 

t See PicmeLAlKilaTd et Alexandre de Bala, Crioteun de la Mithoilc 
Saittatiqae. in Et«dei de Ct-itique et d'Hisloire, Set. II., Vol. VII., pp, 
e0»>231). This method consistB in citing nil known BnlborLbisB on botll 
udM of a given qaeBtion, then drawinij an orthodox conclusion, and then, 
by ■ TBiiety of distioctioni &iid deyicei, showing how each authority 
BUT be reoonoiled nith this oDnclueion. It ashtimeB that aU tnith ii to 
be tonnd in anthoritien, and that these:, when properly interpreted, are in 
■grecTDent. It ia, of couraa, opposed to all free thought and to all 
original roBearch; tint it \» a woudetful shupeuei of the wits, a "mtntal 
gymnastio." 



CHAPTER ni. 

THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITIES 

I hare now, alas I Ihoroufthly, with ardent care, studipd pMloa— 
opbj, jurisprndencc, medicine, and, the more's the pttf, also the' 
o1og7 '■ And DOW I atand heie, poor fool, and am as wise u I wa*- 
before.— GoTUB, Fauti, Scene I. 

The ancient world may fairly be Baid to have poB- 
f Beseed Bnivereitiee, that is, institutione in which all the 
learning of the time was imparted. Such institutions 
existed at Alexandria (Museum and Serapeiim), Athens, 
Constantinople, and later at Berut, Bordeaux, Lyons, 
Edessa, Niaibis, etc. But the growth of Christian auper- 
naturaliam and mysticism, and the inroads of the bar- 
barians from North and South had mostly put an end 
to these, before a,d. 800. After that date, the Eastern 
Muslims founded universities in Bagdad, Basra, Cairo,* 
and other places; hut most of these came to an end early 
in the twelfth century. Then arose in Spain, at Cor- 
dova, Toledo, Sevilla, the universities of the Western 
Muelimsy which lasted for about a century, being sup- 
pressed by orthodox fanaticism about a.d. ISOO, Ibn 
Eushd, the last great Arab thinker, died in 1198. 

•The nniverBity of Cairo (Al Aihsr) founded about i.n. 900, rtiU 
eria ti. and is aaid to have more atndentB than any anijeraity in tha 
world. It IB a mere open oolonnada attnched to a mosque. It confinea it» 
biatrucition to Lo^o (Torphyiy'a iTilroduMon) imd Muslim^Thiiology, 
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The Muslim universities may be said to be the parents 
of the Christian universities. As we have Been, the sue- " 
cess of Islam threatened Christendom, not only politi- 
cally, but also intellectually and religiously. The brill- 
iant civilizations of Iraq and Spain, with their schools, 
universities, art, trade, etc., contrasted strongly with the 
condition of barbarized, squalid Europe. From the time 
of Charlemagne, the claims of lel^, and the dangers 
arising from them were, more or less, understood in 
Christendom. Christian scholars went to Muslim lands 
in search of learning. The Crusades made the West 
familiar with Muslim culture. Early in the twelfth cen- 
tury, Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Clugny, and friend 
of Ab^lard in his last days, caused the Qoran to be trans- 
lated into Latin, and, about the same time. Christian stu- 
dents were frequenting the Muslim schools of Spain, and 
translating Arabic works into the same. Famous among 
these were Gerhard of Cremona (1124-1187), and Do- 
minicuB Gundissalinus, archdeacon of Segovia (of about 
the same date), who was assisted by the converted Jew, 
John Avendehut (Ibn Dawud). In this way, soon after ^ 
the middle of the twelfth century, the learning of the 
Arab schools was known to Christian Europe. With 
thoB learning went a knowledge of Muslim theology, 
which threatened to work havoc with Christian dogma, 
and compelled it to defend itself. The brilliant em- 
peror, Frederick 11. (1195-12?) surrounded himself 
with Muslims, among whom were the sons of Ibn Huahd, ' 
and was himself almost a Muslim in faith and morals, i 
nay, perhaps altogether a free thinker.* 

•SeaBenan, jtvirraSt et rjiim"risme ; Bent<T. Oeaeh. der reliaWta 
AnfJcldrung Im IfiltelaUer. Vol U. ; Steineabneider. Sle /lebraUeltm 
XribtTfU-angm da J£iltilalttr>, and Die art^iichen Uibenetiv. 
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The Muslim univeTsities had taken a broad sweep, ilK| 
eluding in their curriculum, not only the " liberal arts," 
but also medicine (pljjsics), philosophy, and theology. 
When they were closed. Christian Europe not only felt 
the need of universities of its own, but was also able to 
establish such. It had not sat at the feet of the Muslims 
in vain. 

From the days of Aleuin onwards, a certain small 
amount of education had existed in Western Europe. 
Connected with the larger churches were elementary 
schools where reading was taught; and connected with 
the cathedrals and monasteries were schools of a some- 
what higher order, in which writing, vocal music, a 
little arithmetic (enough to calculate the date of Easter!) 

/^nd the elements of theology were imparted. Later on, in 
the eleventh century, there arose in the larger centres — 
Paris, Cologne, etc. — institutions of a still higher order, 
/ open to all properly prepared students, without distinc- 
V tion. Here were taught dialectic, theology, and perhaps 
\flome other branches. About 1100 these last received a 
fresh impulse, and later, with t!ie influx of Arab learn- 
ing (1150-1250), an altogether new life and scope, which 
turned them into universities.* 
/ The name first given to these institutions was Studium, 
\.or Studium Generate, the adjective impljing, not that 
they included all branches of learning in their curricu- 
lum, but that, unlike other schools, they were open 
to the " students " \ of all lands. There might be a 

dtm OrieehiichtH ; JdukIuii, Recherche! CrUlquts lur FAge et FOriginA 
del TradiACtioni Latines d'ArMote. 

■ See Denifle, Die Univenil^ttn del JlitltUdlen bit 1400 ; Compajri, 
AMiard and the Origin and Early HMory of Vniveri"'" 
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Sludium Generate for any particular branch, e.g., medi- 
cine. Nevertheless, the Studia Generalia did, in course 
of time, try to include all knowledge in their cur- 
riculum.* They were, moreover, endowed with certain 
privileges, conferred hy the Pope, the Emperor, or a 
prince, [The student who took hia degree at any Sludium 
Qenerah earned the right to teaeh anywhere (facuUas 
ubique docendi), without further examination^ Private 
institutions, however high their curriculum, could con- 
fer no such privilege. The term Universiiy (uuiversitas), 
which appears somewhat later than Studium Oenerale, 
means simply corporation, and has no special reference 
to seats of learning. When a Studium Generals was 
incorporated, it heeame a University, even though, like 
the law-university of Bologna, it instructed hut in one 
branch. It was a considerable time before many uni- 
versities included all the " faculties." 

The Arabs seem to have set the example of opening 
institutions of learning for all the world. When their 
universities sank, the Christian ones arose. Frederic II. 
was particularly active in seeking to imitate all the in- 
stitutions of Muslim civilization. He founded the Uni- 
versity of Naples, and tried to make all the students 
among his subjects attend it (1324), With the excep- 
tion of Oxford, this was the first university that included 
all the four faculties— Theology, Law, Arts, (Philos- 
ophy) Medicine. But by far the larger number of the 
universities received their charters from the popes, who 
were, for the most part, enlightened men, and patrons 

* There ii do dooamentary stidence for tbe coe ot the tann Sl-udiKin 
OtnrraU, oi the equicalent Stvdinm Utiw/nale, prior to the third 
qoKrter of the thirtwuth century. Both seem to be tranBlationi □( ths 
' 10 MadriaaJl Kullij/j/ah, which has the luoe meamiig. 
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of lesnun^, nrelj jieldiiig to the aUnrements of Oriental 
injtttcina. 

That Christian aniTersities existed in fact, before they 
receiTed <^cial recognition, is certain. That of Salcmo, 
for medicine, dates back to the ninth century, and the 
tame is perhaps true of that of Oxford, whose foimdation 
has often been attribnted to Kin g Alfred. For the last 
fact there is not sufficient documentary evidence; yet it 
is not unlikely. Learning was not uncommon in Britain 
in the ninth century, and Alfred was a patron of it, hav- 
ing himself translated Boetlus and Orosius. Certain it 
is that Oxford had as many students as it has now, at 
the end of the twelfth centur)', when the two universi- 
ties recognized as the oldest, Paris and Bologna, were 
founded. 

But, after all, there is a very important sense in which 
these two must be recognized as the oldest universities. 
They are very different from the institutions that went 
before them, and this for four reasons: (1) the impulse 
given to inquiry and discussion tiy men like Ab^lard; 
(2) the influx of Arab learning and thought, compelling 
the Church to state and defend her position; (3) the 
privileges granted to travelling students by emperors and 
princes; (4) the incorporation of the teaching bodies, 
which gave them a legal standing. The critical and 
dialectic method of Abelard and his followers forms a 
etrong contrast to the dull, catechetical method of Al- 
cuin and the earlier teachers, Comparedjvith the wealth 
of Arab learning, including Greek philosophy, medicine, 
and raathematicB, the old learning was but as a drop in 
the bucket. Aristotle alone, with the commentaries of 
Averroes and others, was little short of a revelation. He 
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became to the Christiane, as he had long been to the 
MuBlims, " the philosopher " whose authority it was a 
told thing to dispute.* Students, when travelling, or 
when residing in seats of learning, were under the pro- 
tection of emperors and kings, and severe penalties were 
inflicted upon those who molested them. The charters 
granted to teaching bodies insured them a permanent 
exifltence, enabling them to outstrip and siipplant bodies 
not 80 privileged. It was owing to this that the Siudia 
at Bologna and Paris first rose to the rank of universi- 
tiee. The former received its privileges from Frederic 
I. (Barharossa) about 1155; the latter, from Louis VII., 
Bome years later. The Universitas originally consisted 
of all the instructors in a given Slndium. Later, it in- 
cluded the students as well as the teachers. It was only 
after it was constituted that the teachers began to group 
themselves into *' faculties," each of which managed its 
own affairs, and of which Paris possessed four as early as 
the beginning of the thirti^enth century. f 

It is not possible here to follow the growth of the imi- 
versities after 1200. between that date and 1400 their 
nimiber had risen to nearly forty, scattered over the dif- 
ferent conntricB of the Catholic world. Italy and France 
had more than all the rest of Europe put together. Scan- 
dinavia, Denmark, Ilolknd, Belgium, and Scotland had 
none; but as the universities were open to all the world, 
this did not mean much. Paris and Bologna long re- 
tained their prestige and popularity, followed close by 
Oxford. The later universities were modelled mostly on 

• See Tolamo. VArUtateOmo nrlla Storia dtUa FVoKifta. 

i ThaphilDiopUc, or nrts faonlty. acquired apecul pTomineDoe. Kmnoli 
•0 tluit its hesd li»o«,mo "' rectar " ot the entirB university. In Aberdwn 
lA the ineHQt day, the >rtii atudeaU ohooae the " Lord Bentoi," 
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the first two. The number of etudents reported as hav-l 
ing attended some of the universities in those early days 
almost passes belief; e.^., Oxford is said to have had 
30,000 about the year 1300, and half that number even 
as early as 1264. The numbers attending the univer- 
sity of Paris were still greater. These numbers become 
less surprising when we remember with what poor ac- 
commodations — a bare room and an armful of straw • — 
the students of those days were content, and what num- 
bers of them even a single teacher like Ab^Iard could, 
long before, draw into lonely retreats.} That in the 
twelfth and following centuries there was no lack of 
enthusiasm for "study," notwithstanding the troubled 
condition of the times, is very clear. The instruction 
given at the universities, moreover, reacted upon the 
lower schools, raising their standard and supplying them 
with competent teachers. Thus, in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, education rose in many European 
states to a height which it had not attained since the 
days of Seneca and Quintilian. This showed itself in 
many ways, but above all, in a sudden outburst of philoso- 
phy, art, and literature. To these centuries belong AI- 
berius Magnus and Roger Bacon, Thomas Aquinas and 
Eonaventura, Cimabue, Giotto and the cathedral-build- 
ers, Dante and Petrarch, Chaucer and Gower, the Minne- 
sanger of Germany, and the trouvfires and troubadours 
of France. 

It was the great age of Scholasticism;! ^^^ 'his word 
means much. Scholasticism is mediteval science, and 

•Bee Duite Parai. X. 1S7 with Soartaiiini'i note. 
tBeaB^nmrnt, Abilard. VoL L, pp.15, 108. 

t It is naiul to dIatiDEiiiBh tbiee periods in Sabolaiddmi (1) Blw 
000-1300 1 (3) Sower, ISOf-tlOO ; (3) deoline, 1400-1000. 
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this science, inBtead of turning its attention directly to 
nature and culture, turned it to ancient authorities, and 
strove to reach trutli by the study, interpretation, and 
liarmonization of them. Science, in the modem sense, 
hardly existed; philosophy was tlie handmaid of revealed 
theology, which pronounced the final word on all dift- 
puted questions. The knowledge of God was the end 
of all research. The culture of the Middle Age is the 
practical outcome of the principles of Scholasticism. 

It is easy to find fault with medieval science and 
mediteval education; and, from our modern point of 
view, they cannot but appear very faulty. The former 
was authority-bound and blind to nature; the latter con- 
sisted mostly of memory-work and subtle disputation — 
wrangling, as it was called in England. And yet they 
were exactly what the times needed. Scholasticism was 
necessary in order (1) to correct the mystical tendencies 
which were sapping the energies of Europe and withr 
drawing the best men and women from the life of the 
world; (2) to put Europe in possession of the rational 
thought of the ancient world; (3) to counteract the al- 
luring but corrupt influences of Islam. In a word, it 
eaved Europe from moral suicide, ignorance, and flesh- 
liness. And it did more. By training men's minds in 
logical method, it paved the way for modem research 
and science, thereby, to be sure, digging its own grave, 
as all things temporary in their nature must do. 

Gothe, in his Faust, has tried to embody the transi- 
tion from mediBBval to modem civilization. In the mas- 
querade scene, in the second part, the two civilizations 
are represented, respectively, by the two principal groups, 
the former moving slowly along, like a richly caparisoned 
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elephant, surmounted by Victory, guided by Astuteness, 
and accompanied by Fear and Hope in chains; the lat- 
ter, thundering along as two fire-breathing dragons, sur- 
mounted by Wealth, and guided by Poetry, or Free 
Creative Imagination. The symbolism in both cases is 
apt enough, and the transition was very real. 

Thus far, all education, with the exception, perhaps^ 
of that incidcated by Socrates, has been education for 
subordination. With the decay of medisevalism, which 
carried this subordination to its highest point, even into 
the conscience of the individual, a great change took 
place. Henceforth education will tend, more or less con- 
sciously, to the development of freedom and individ- 
ualism. The Germanic spirit, which for ages has been 
struggling against Eoman domination, with little suc- 
cess, will now make itself felt and found free states, 
gradually emancipating themselves from medisBvalism 
and supematuralism. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SENATSSAKCE, REFORMATION, AND COUNTEB- 
EEFORMATION 

Tbe truth tliBll moke f ou free. — John viii. S2, 

The BUperstitian in irhich we haTe growD up, erea when «• 
recognize it, does QOt lose its power over ub. They are not all free 
who moelc ut their chains. — Lbssiso, Nathan the Wise. 

For, iodeed, a ehange was coming npOD tbe world, the meining 
uid direction of which even still is hidden from us, a cUange from 
em to era. The paths trodden by the footsteps of ages were 
broken np ; old things were passing awa/, and the faith aad life of 
tea cealQiies was diaaolTiog like a, dream. Chivalrj was dying ; 
tbe ftbbey and the casile were soon together to (.'rumble into ruins, 
and all the forms, desires, beliefs, convictions of the old world 
were passing away, never to return. A new continent bad risea up 
beyond the western sea. Tlie floor of hearen, inlaid with stars, had 
mink back into an inSnile abyss of immeasurable space ; aad Iha 
Ann earth itself, unfixed from its fonndatioas, wae seen to be but a 
■mall atom in the awful vastness of the nnircrse. In tbe fabric of 
habit, which they hod to long laboriously built for tliemselTes, 
mankind were to remain no longer. And now it is all gone — like 
an nnsubstantial pageant faded ; and between us and tbe old Eng- 
Ush there lies a gulf of mystery which tbe prose of the historian 
will never adequately bridge. They cannot come to us, and tiur 
imagination can but feebly penetrate to them. Ooly among the 
aisles of the cathedral ; only as we caze upon their silent figure! 
•leeping in their tombs, some^faint conceptions float before us of 
what these men were when they were alive, and perhaps in the 
■onnd of chnrcb-bells, that peculiar creation of mediEeval age, 
which falls upon the ear like the echo of a vanished world.-— 
FaouDE, Henry VIf.\ Vol. I,, pp. 63 seq. 
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EDthaiiaim for the incient threateoed to replace scholsaticum 
by mere philology and erudition. This meant remiining in baaks, 
wbeceM scienue ii in ttiinga.— Skailleb, Leonard de Vinsi, pp. 

les acq. 

Medieval Europe underwent three Renaissances, the 
first in the eighth centurj; the eecond in the twelfth; 
the third in the fourteenth and fifteenth. The firat 
brought back something of old Roman education; the 
second introduced Aristotle and the learning of the 
Arabs; the third resuscitated the whole culture of the 
ancient Gneco-Roman world. The first prepared for the 
Becond; the second for the third. 

The all-embracing philosophy of Aristotle was espe- 
cially enlightening and effective. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the admiration for it was almost boundless. The «-■ 
great thinkers of the time, such as Albertus Magnus 
(1193-1280) and Thomas Aquinas (1226-1274) used it 
to express and systematize the dogmas of the Catholic 
faith, and from that day to this the philosophy of the 
Cathohc Church has been virtually Aristotelianism. But 
it was impossible to confine his philosophy to this use. 
His works opened to the mediieva! mind a whole new 
world, by no means compatible with mediEeval ideals, 
and strongly calculated to draw men away from these, 
80 that many able thinkers, including even Dante,* ran 
the risk of losing their faith and becoming pagan philoao- 
phers. The later Scholasticism (Thomism and Scotism) 
left the mind in anjihing but the receptive attitude fa- 
vorable to blind faith, while the higher Mysticism, claim- 
ing to place the individual soul in direct relation to 
God, tended to encourage the belief that the Church 

See tbe C'oviuit-io (Banquet) thronghont, and Fargalory, XXX., 
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and her ordinancea were not essential to salvation, and 
to strengthen individualiBm and free thought. Thie was 
especially true, when Mysticisni, in the tliirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, hegan to reflect upon itaeli and 
become scholastic. Then arose heresies without num- 
ber, some of them containing many elements of good, 
Bome of them foohsh enough.* Hardly one of them 
thought of going to the root of thiiigB, and questioning 
the principle of authority. 

The human mind, thus " awakened from its dogmatic 
slumhers," hegan to look about it, and the results were 
three important discoveries, and one important inven- . 
tion. The discoveries of the wealth of Greek literature, | 
of America, and of the Coperniean astronomy, all ren-J 
dered triply valuable by the invention of printing, ef- 
fectively broke up the raediteval world, both physical B 
moral.f and turned men's thoughts into entirely new I 
channels — from faith to reason, and from supematnre/ 
to nature. Henceforth Theology fights a losing battle 
with Science.! ^^ course of time, the new movement 
eventuated in two great historic events, the Benaissanee, [ 
or rehabilitation of Natiire, and the Eeforniation, or re- 1 
habilitation of Eeason, the former in Italy, the latter 
among the Germanic peoples. The Church, while show- 
ing considerable favor for the former, and indeed, never 
breaking with it, was bitterly opposed to the latter, a 
fact which caused the great Protestant schism in the 
sixteenth century. 
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(The rehabilitation of Eeason, as a human faculty 
capable of attaining truth, and as the tribunal before 
which everything claiming to be truth had to show its 
credentials, and the rehabilitation of Nature, as a revela- 
tion of truth to Reason, meant the rehabilitation of 
science and free philosophy, and these called for an edu- 
'i cation quite different from the older one, which had 
\ consisted mostly of memory-woi-k and subtle disputation 
i' about ancient texts; for an education in the observation 
I and sifting of facts and in drawing legitimate conclusions 
', from them, as well as in the conduct of life in accordance 
■with such conclusions. Such is, in brief, the programme. 
of modern education, whose purpose is to euable the in- 
dividual to live according to truth understood and recog-l 
nized by himself, and so, dispensing with authority, toj 
live freely. 

The transition from medieval to modem education 

/ was not so rapid or marked as might have been expected. ' 

■' The reason for this ia clear. The Eeformation and the 

* Eenaissance, being but half conscious of what was in- 

I Tolved in their ideals — Eeaeon and Nature — proved, in 

I practice, to be but half measures ^ halting between the 

\ old and the ncw;t.and, in defiance of their own pnnclpies, 

bowing before authority. Luther, the great champion of 

Reason^ was as dogmatic within certain hmits as any 

Church Father, while the champions of Nature counted 

among their number even popes and cardinals. Hence it 

was that, for long after the Reformation and Eenaissance 

were in full progress, education remained what it had 

been before. It was still almost entirely in the hands of 

clerics, who conducted it according to the old methodSj 

and confined it to the old subjects. Science and Ecien- 
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tific methods played no part in it, but remained outside, 
strongly suspected, and often persecuted, aa magic or 
black-art. Even in England, men were imprisoned for 
questioning the authority of Aristotle, as late as the 
seventeenth century, while Giordano Brimo was burnt 
in Rome in IGOO for fidelity to Nature and the scientific 
method. The storj of Galilei is too well-known to need 
more than a reference. Indeed, the history of education, 
from Luther's day to our own, is very largely the his- 
tory of a struggle between aupematnralism and author- 
ity on the one hand, and nature and science on the other. 
And the struggle ia by no means yet at an end. 

Nevertheless, from the fifteenth century onward, there 
are observable four growing tendencies in education— (1) 
the endeavor to make it natural and practical, instead 
of abstract and theoretical; (3) the endeavor to include 
in it care for the hody, bo sadly neglected and despised 
in the previous centuries; (3) the endeavor to extend it 
to all classes of the people, and not merely to clerics, as 
formerly; (4) the endeavor to adopt gentle and attrac- 
tive methods, instead of the harsh and repulsive ones 
formerly in use. We find most of these tendencies in 
Rabelais (1483-1553), and even in EraBmus (1467-1530), 
and Montaigne (1S33-1592). These were, nominally at 
least. Catholics; hut we find the same tendencies, in 
perhaps even a stronger degree, among the Protestants. 
One of them, the effort to extend education to all classes, 
was a logical outcome of the fundamental principle of 
the Reformation. People who are expected to accept 
truth from authority, may be left in ignorance; but peo- 
ple who are expected to judge of truth for themselves, 
must be educated. The effort at universal education 
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natuiaU)- resulted in the cultivation of the popular dia- 
lecta and the translation of the sacred writings into them. 
TTp to the date of the Tleformation nearly all books of a 
Berioue sort were written in Latin; after that date they 
■ were composed more and more in the popular dialects.* 
' The advantage to popular education resulting from this 
change can hardly be overestimated, . 
j^- Among the early reformera, the great champions 
(of education were Luther (1483-154(5), Melanchthon 
/ (1479-1560), and Knoii:'(1505-1572). Luther inveighed 
bitterly against the stupefying educational methods of 
his time, and demanded public schools and compulsory 
education of a liberal sort for children of either sex. He 
discarded the harsh repressive methods of the past, and 
demanded the children should he treated gently, and al- 
lowed to have a large amount of freedom. He made 
careful provision for the training of teachers, male and 
female. He showed the limitations of liia time, how- 
ever, when he came to draw up a programme of educa- 
tion. It was to consist of the study of religion, succeeded 
by that of Latin, Greek" and Hebrew, with a little mathe- 
matics and logic. Though he himself translated the 
Bible into German, he left no place for the study of that 

'"'La.tin was the official longnaaa of the Ctiurch, intfllligihle, for the 
moBt part, only to the Ifiarned. Wherpver it waa abindonei!, in favor o{ 
the popolar idioms, we can dateot a moieoc loss DoD^uious dcpaiture 
from the epiiit and polipy of the Cburah. In Italy, Dante, who writei 
hia noljleat worke in Italian, is an unaparing oeaaor of the Chnrch. In 
Gemianv, the mystica, often aadly unorthodoi, write in Geniian. In 
England, Langlande wrjtea in English hia Piera Plowman, a bitter satirB 
npon the c\ergy, Chaucer ie the contemporarv of Wiclif, and so on. In 
later times, Habelaia and Montaigne write in trench, Linnardo da Tinoi 
in Italian, and Luther to German. ThomaH Mors and Francia 3aooa 
write partly in Latin and partly in English. The nnivereitiea, ttom 
sheer inertia and hahit, atnok tu Latin long after it had l^cn iibandonod 
almost everywhere else. It was a great advantage to Islam that ita eaond 
book waa written in the language of the people, and piaoed in theic handa 
from Um voty firat. 
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langoage. The notion of instmctioa in science had not 
even dawned on him; but he recommended the teach- ■ 
ing of gymnastics and music. In one respect he was 
superior to nearly all other educational reformera. He 
clearly saw that, if ever education was to reach the chil- 
dren of the laboring classes, it mixst be imparted largely 
after they had "gone to work." He, accordingly, ad- 
vised that young people earning their own livelihood 
should he permitted to attend school one or two hours 
a day. In this way he may he said to have solved the 
problem of the education of the working classes, and 
we have still much to leam from liim. On the whole,) 
the education advocated by Luther was of the medisevalfc 
sort, but tranefused with the modem spirit of humanityl 
and freedom. I It had but little effect on subsequent edu-J 
cation, even among protestante. J ' 

r^Ielanchthon, styled " Pneceptor Germaniffl," did 
Miieh t& fevive higher education, and to introduce an 
improved method of teaching in the universities. In 
spite of Luther's bitter denunciationB of Aristotle, Me- 
lanchthon ching to him, simply because he found that 
he could not be dispensed with; and this Luther himself 
ultimately saw. With the consent of the latter, he pub- 
"liahed works on Aristotelian Logic, Ethics, and Psy- 
chology, which long remained the text-books on these 
subjects. But he introduced no new principle into! 
education or thought. He had no notion of scientific! 
method, and placed authority above truth. , He adhered 
to astrology and the mediieval viewofthe construction 
of the universe, and, like Luther, rejected, as contrary 
to divine revelation (the highest authority for all truth), 
the Copemican theory. How little he believed in free 
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dificnssion is ahown by the fact that, like John Knox, 
he advocated the execution of heretics, and declared the 
burning of the Unitarian Servetus, by Calvin, to be " a 
pious and memorable example to all posterity." So un- 
faithful were these men to the fundamental thought of 
Protestantism! 

John Knox, who, by means of the authority claimed 
by Ihe Calrmists for the Church of Christ, broke the 
bonds of feudahsm and royal prestige in Scotland, was 
the chief agent in the establish ment of her pariah-schools, 
wMchhave done so much to raise the ieTel of intelli- 
genee, capacity, and moral self-respect among her people. 
Though those schools were specially intended to give in- 
struction in reading, writing, and the elements of re- 
ligious faith, the Bible being the chief text-book; yet, 
since the masters were mostly graduates of universities, 
it was possible for boys to receive in them a complete 
preparation for these higher institutions. Thus the sons 
of the poorest peasants and laborers found their way to 
the universities, and thence into the liberal professions; 
and the possibihty of this imparted an energy-rousing 
stimulus of hope to every family in the land. In no coun- 
try in the world have the schools and universities been a 
greater blessing to the whole body of the people than 
in Scotland. 

The other reformers, Calvin, ZwingU, etc., did eom- 
jparatively little, in a direct way, to further education. 
7 Indeed, the Reformation was, on the whole, such a hesi- 
i tating and uncertain movement, and its champions were 
I BO blind and disloyal to its fundamental principle, and 
I 80 divided in opinion, that it produced no new philosophy 
L and DO new education. It left education subject to an- 
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thority and in the hands of the clergy. It gave birth 
to no mighty geniiis who, grasping the full meaning 
and scope of the principle of private judgment, could 
give it expression in a theory and a practice in which 
authority had no part. The philosophy and education 
proper to Protestantism did not come till much later, 
and are, indeed, only beginning to be realized at the pres- 
ent day. The fact is, the rehabilitation of Eeason could 
not produce these things, until it was supplemented by 
the rehabilitation of Nature. Xature (in the full sense 
of the term) is the essential content of Heason, 

By failing to introduce an education based upon its\ 
own principle of freedom, ProteBtantism left the field]' 
open to its opponent, Catholicism, the champion of au-t 
thority, and this field vas almost immediately occupied^ 
by one of its most loyal and typical champions, a man L{, 
devoted, with perfect Binglenesa of heart and indiverti- f , ' 
bihty of aim, to all that it stood and stands for-^Jgnatius'/y 
de Lo^ajf_j}is mystical, intensely practical founder of 
'Tie Society of Jesus. ' ~~ ~' 

Strictly speaking, the educational system of the Jesu- 
its can scarcely claim a place in a "History of Educa- 
tion as Conscious Evolution," unless we make the last 
term include evolution backwards; and this wc may 

*BaTt< in 1401 at the cattle of Loyola, Spain ; enters the onnj kb a 
TOTith; iBwmiii(leaB^PampeliinBn52'J): duriaECDQTsleBcenDereidi the 
Ijves of Je«ua and the SuntB, and reaolres to Mcome a. aoldier of the 
CroBB: lus visions at MostserrKt and MimreBa ; laakeBapilgiimage totbe 
Haly Land (1524); devoteB himEelf amid great diffloaltieB, and at first with 
■light BnoooBs, to Btudy (15^i4-!») ; altp.iiptH a neoond visit to the Holy 
Land bat faili on aocomit of war |1.^T| ; himBeU and fellows accepted 
by the Pope (153B] ; receiwa papal charter for hia society (1540) ; drawa 
ap a ComitittitiaD of hia Order (in.W eqq.): dies 1,556. See Hughei, 
Loyola, or the Sducational Syatrm of the Jeniitt, in the " Great Eda- 
catDTB." PreBumine that this book, being wiitten by a membar of the 
aooiety, i« at least air to it. I have drawn my statementa very largely 
from It. Compaie,foia very diffecent view, Giobeiti, 11 Qeiuila iToderno, 
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for once do. While the Protestant world « 
lesB blindly, Etniggling to ca^t off the shackles of atd 
ity and rise to freedom, the Society of Jesus, in | 
good faith, and with pious intent, undertook to \ 
these shackles on more firmly than ever. It nnda 
to defend and extend Catholic faith and authoii^J 
their most pronounced forms, and to educate the i 
back into complete enbrnission to them. In doinga 
it had to set its face against freedom of thought, & 
certain directions at least, to freedom of inquiry, 
this, naturally, involved the use of methods ' 
brought upon it the suspicion and hatred of the onl 
world. To defend any notion, or system of notional 
any other basis than hecause it is true, and demonstc 
so, is to undertake a task which can be accomplu 
only by hateful and tyrannical methods, an 
be bitterly resented by all rationally trained, self -res 

ing men, no matter how pious, well-meaning, j 

and insinuating those who employ them may be. Tffifl 
unpopularity of the Jesuits is sufficiently explained wheB) 
we say that they planted themselves square in the ■pa.&.i 
of human progress toward freedom of thought and action.' 
The Society of Jesus was a great military organiia- 
tion, a Catholic " Salvation Array," with methods very 
much resembling those of its later imitator. In its plan 
of salvation was included, above all, education. Hence 
its camps, forts, and walled towns were grammar schools, 
colleges, and universities, which were manned according 
to the will of the " General " and his staff. Its officers 
were men who, having forsaken the world, and taken the 
monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, had 
received a careful military training for their duties, and 
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sr ready to go where they were ordered, to aid 
in reconquering the world for Catholicism and euper- 
naturalism. With excellent judgment, from their point 
of view, they refused to concern themselves with primary 
inBtruction, and even opposed the education of the work- 
ing classes, confining themselves to the higher education 
of those— nobles and others — who were destined for the | 
higher walks of life. 

In drawing up their scheme of education, they showed 
great practical wisdom, and a keen sense of the demanda 
of the time. These demands they tried to satisfy, and, 
at the same time to maintain intact the principles of 
authority and supernatural ism. Hence they vied with 
the Reformers in their devotion to logic and rhetoric, 
and with the Humanists of the Itenaissance in their de- 
votion to classical learning; hut they did all this under 
the ffigis of the strictly orthodox Dominican doctor, J 
Thomas Aquinas (1325-1374), whose philosophy* they J 
made their standard, and in whose spirit they taught. 
In this way they were able to draw to their schools young . 
men belonging to families of all persuasions, and to give ; 
them what they desired. Being unable, however, to usex 
as a atimuluH the natural delight that comes from the/ 
■nntrammeled investigation and discovery of truth, andj 
hence, to interest their pupils in study for its own sake,^ 
they were forced to employ all sorts of inferior and un- 1 ■ 
natural stimuli, both to attract and to retain Ihem — VJ 
emulation, titles, prizes, decorations, public exhibitions,/! 
dramatic representations, etc. Rhetoric, which enabled 

" Tinder their inflnonoe, it wm 
Cmtliollc Churoh, b; tho papal e 
U11S79. 
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the yoimg men to distinguish themselves in public, and 
to defend their acquired opinions in private, occupied 
a chief place in their system. Thw p etni^y w aa pursued, 
not for the sake of truth^^ b«t-fcr the sate oljjs tjnctioD . 
In the matter of moral education, the aim of the Jesuits 
was to cultivate a blameless euhmtEsiveneES, a cloistral 
virtue, through the enforcement of strict obedience, the 
removal of all occasions of sin, and (he continual presen- 
tation of the glorious rewards and hideous punishments 
of the future life.* The cultivation of independent 
moral strength, implying, as it does, freedom of thought, 
they did not, and could not, attempt. Their ideal waa 
the devoted Christian soldier, marching in strict, un- 
questioning obedience to orders held to be divine, and 
employing, with power and dexterity, all the weapons 
of the spirit for the conquest of an heretical world, that 
was tending to unhohef, rationalism, and insubordina- 
tion. The aim, they held^ justified the means. 

In the early days of the Society of Jesus, when its 
religious enthusiasm was fresh, genuine, and ehivalroua, 
it seems to have done excellent work in education. Both 
Baconf (1561-1636) and Descartes (1596-1650) praise 
it highly. But after the rise of true protestant educa- 
tion, due, in large measure, to these very men, it seems 
to have sunk ever lower and lower, Leibniz (1646-1716) 
tells UB that in education "the Jesuits have remained 
below mediocrity," while Voltaire (1694-1778) declares 
that they taught him " nothing but Latin and non- 
sense." X There is no reason to doubt that all these 
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judgments are eubstantially correct. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries many distinguished men came 
forth from Jesuit institutions; but their number kept 
steadily diminishing in the eighteenth, till the dissolu- 
tion of the society in 1754, by Pope Clement XIV. 

The first Jesuit Colleges were founded in 1542, one 
at Coimbra iu Portugal, another at Goa in India. After 
that they increased with extraordinary rapidity in vari- 
ous parts of the world. From almost the first, the 
schools were of three grades — ^(1) Grammar or Latin 
Schools, (2) Colleges or Lyceums, (3) Genera! Studies 
or Universities. Of all these taken together there were, 
at the end of the seventeenth century, no fewer than 
769, with perhaps 200,000 students. At the time of 
the suppression they had still 728. Indeed, for two hun- 
dred years the education of Christendom may be said 
to have been in their hands. 

In the Constitution of the society, begun after over 
ten years of educational experience, Ignatius devoted 
considerable space to the matter of eAication and gave 
a clear outline of the plan to be piu-sued by his follow- 
ers. Further regulations were made by his more im- 
mediate successors; but it was not imtil 1599, under the 
generalship of Aquaviva, that the famous Ralio Slu- 
diorum finally appeared. This has been the norm of 
all Jesuit education ever since. It underwent certain 
modifications in 1832; but these did not affect its spirit. 
It is both impossible and unnecessary to enter into the 
details of this here. Its general tendency has already 
been indicated. 

While it is impossible for lovers of truth and freedom 
to have any sympathy with either the aim or the matter 
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of Jesuit education, there is one point connected with 
it that well deserves our most aerious consideration, and 
that is its success. This was due to three causes, first, 
to the single-minded devotion of the members of the 
Bociety; second, to their clear insight into the needs of 
their time; Hiird, to the completenees with which they 
aystematized their entire course, in view of a single well- 
deiined aim. In all these matters, we can well afford 
to imitate them. Indeed, the education of the present 
day demands just the three conditions which they real- 
ized: first, a great, coherent society of teachers, utterly 
devoted to the work of education; second, a clear in- 
sight into the nature and scope of the education needed 
in our day; and, tliird, a completely graded system of 
instruction, worked out in view of the highest ideal of 
individual and social life. If the Jesuits can leave these 
three things as a bequest to the world, their existence 
will not have been in vain. 

We have seen that the field of primary education was 
left unoccupied by the Jesuits. Several attempts to oc- 
cupy it were made by others in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries — by Father Calasanzio (died 1G4S), the 
founder of the Seuole Pie (Pious Schools), which in time 
became very numerous; by Father Dfimia who, in 1666, 
founded the Congregation of the Brethren of St. Charles, 
etc.; but no great advance was made until the advent 
of La Salle (1651-1719), the founder of the "Christian 
Schools," which are still in a flourishing condition. La 
Salle was a saint of ascetic tendencies, and deeply in- 
l in the poor. He strove to do for the lower 
what the Jesuits had done for the upper, and 
, with the same purpose. His program consisted of " the 
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three E's," with spelling and catechism. He limited 
the use of corporal punishraeDt, and laid great stress 
upon conduct; but he had no sense of the dignity of the 
child, or any desire that he should attain truth or moral 
freedom. He exalted authority, and did his best to cul- 
tivate BiibmissiveneBS. The beat that can be said of his 
work is that it was a great improvement upon anything 
existing in France before it. 

Thus, neither the Reformation, nor the count er-Eef or- ] . 
mation took any decided step forward in education — 
any step toward science and freedom — and the latter 
even took a step backward. Both left education in the 
hands of the clergy; both retained the principle of au- 
thority, and looked to tradition, not to nature and ex- 
perience, for truth. The same may be said of the Renais- 
sance, in 80 far as it was merely a resuscitation of the 
literature and science of the Greek world. It merely 
substituted one authority for another, in many cases 
the authority of Plato for that of Aristotle. Neverthe- 
less, it did pave the way for better things. By dividing 
the seat of authority, it helped to discredit and weaken 
authority itself; and by opening up the speculations of 
Greek science, it taught men to speculate on, and ulti- 
mately to investigate, the facts and processes of nature. 
When they did this, a new era began. 
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There are two wayi of reaching knowledge, the one by resBoning, 
the other by experience. ReaBooiiig coDclndcs, and enables us to 
conclude an inquiry ; bat it does not impart certainty or remOTe 
doubt, enabUog tlie spirit to rest in the intuition of truth, unless it 
flndi truth by way of experience. — EooER Bacun. 

Tbere are two kinds of experience. One comes through the ex- 
ternal senses; and in this way we experience, by inetrameiitB made 
for the purpose, tlie things which are in heaven and, by facta i:erti' 
fled to vision, the tilings which are on earth ; while we know those 
things which do not occur in the places where we are through 
other wise men who have experienced them. This is hutaan and 
philosophic experience. But this is not sufficient for man, becalue 
it does not impart complete certitude respecting things corporeal, by 
reason of tlieirintrinsicdifHculty, and is altogetlicrbarreninthecase 
of things spiritual. The intellect, therefore, has to receive aid from 
aciother source ; for which reason the holy patriarchs and prophets, 
who first gave scienaes to the world, received internal illominations, 
and were not confined to the senses. And the same is true of many 
beUevers through Cliriat. Por much illumination comes through 
the grace of faith, and through divine inspirations, not only in 
■piritual, but also in corporeal things, and in the sciences of phi- 
losophy Id. 
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He vbo, in disputing, citei an ftathorltj, niakea uie, not of hia 
jndgment, bat of bis memary. — Lionikdo da Vntci. 

If I cannot, like them, cite authoritiea, 1 ehsll appenl to iome- 
tbing mncb higher and worthier, to experience, the mistreas of 
their masters.— Id. 

With regard to authority, Lionardo da Vinci prononncea himaelf 
with SB much cleamesB as Bueou. He ehowa all the obeurditj, 
illogicality, and immorality, in that supeiatitiaus religion of an- 
tiqnity. — Sbaillkh, Leonard de Fin«, p. 187. 



Nibil eat in intellectu qnod non priua fuerit in sensu. 
The well educating of their children U ao much the daty and 
concern of parents, and the welfare and prosperity of the nation so 
much depends on it, that I wonld haTe erery one lay it Berioaaly to 
heart; and, after baring well examined and diatingaiahed what 
fancy, custom, or reason adviaea in the case, set his helping band 
to promote everywhere that way of training up youth, with regard 
to their several conditions, which ia the eaaiest, shortest and like- 
lieat to produce virtnoua, nsefnl, and able men, in tlieir distinct 
callinga; thongh that most to he taken care of ia the gentleman's 
calliog. For if those of that rank are by their edueation once set 
right, they will quickly bring all the reel into order. — Locke, Somi 
ThoMghU wneemiag Education (Epistle Dedicatory). 

Modem education, which is correlated with modern 
science, dates from the time when men began to study 
nature, and to record their experience. T]ie flrst man 
who, in modern times, attempted to do this was the 
Franciscan friar, Roger Bacon (1214-1294); hut he, de- 
spite certain profound, and almost marvellous, insights, 
was still BO deeply tinged with Mysticism ajid respect 
for authority that his efforts met with little or no re- 
sponse, and he spent many years of his life in prison, i 
a disturber of the faith. 
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The first man who really escaped from the fetters of 
authority and Mysticism, and commiftcd himself fear- 
lessly to experience, was Lionardo da Vinci (1452-1519), 
perhaps the greatest genius that Europe ever saw,* and 
whom we are but now coming fully to appreciate. 
" ScholaBticism does not exist for him. A happy igno- 
rance sets him free, without his being aware of it. The 
Beparation of philosophy from theology is not even af- 
firmed, it ia assumed."! " With as little effort, and 
with the same ease, he avoids the dangers of humanism, 
. . . Lionardo da A^'inci is a modern man, free from 
humanism as from scholasticism." J The world has 
never known a more acute, interested, and genial ob- 
server than he, or a man more capable of expressing, in 
the forma of literature and art, the result of his observa- 
tions. He practised the method of science; but he did 
so without formulating it. 

The latter task was left for a man of another race, for 
the Englishman, Francis Bacon (1561-1636), who, what- 
ever his errors, intellectual and moral, may be called the 
father of modem science. Aristotle, in ancient times, had 
advocated and practised (even better than Bacon!) in- 
duction;! ii recent times, Bernardino Telesio (1.508- 
1G88) had insisted that all science must be based upon 
experience and induction; nevertheless, to Bacon be- 
longs the credit of having secured currency and following 
for the experimental and inductive method of science, 

*Se« HalUm, Lit. Bill, of Europt, Vol 
de Vinci, CAHMe el U BiaaiU, Parii, 
Auvrtt ds Lfonard de Vinci. PariB, IBOO. 

t Bee aiailjei, ut snp. , p. 185. 

lSitiaea,Uo»itrdiie Find, pp.lSS leq. 

% Bbodd. like Lather and RamuH, wait imjDStly severe npon Aristotle, 
wnom he did not underatjuid. Like Lather nad Ktio^ be xbowed a sad 
laok of scteutilio apirit id lejeoCiug the Copernicaa aatroaomy. 
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aa opposed to the authoritative and deductive. With 
him "book-science, which suppresses intelUgencej on 
pretence of cultivating it," * eame to an end, and waa 
slowly replaced by the direct study of nature. Two 
great discoTeries, that of the Copemican astronomy, and 
tliat of America, both contributing to break up that view 
of the universe which lay at the basis of medifflval sci- 
ence, helped to facilitate this change. From now on, 
we find a tendency to withdraw education from authority 
and the hands of the clergy, and to commit it to science 
and the hands of laymen. 

Bacon himself did little directly for the cause of edu- 
cation; but his works proved an inspiration to men who 
did much. Prominent among these was the man who 
has been called the " Bacon of modem education," f ' 
and may justly be called its father— John Amos Co- . 
menius.t There is no better testimony to the value of 
Bacon's method than the fact that, under its impulse, 
this man leapt, almost at one bound, from the repressive 
education of the Middle Age to the freedom-giving edu- 
cation of our own times. It may be truly said that all 
modern education has been built up upon the founda- 
tion which he laid. He saw and emphasized the need 

«8*ai1U!, lionarddt Tind, p. 188. 

t CompBTtt, Hill, of Perlagogy, p. 123 (Bng. Tians.). 

i Properly Komenaky, bom at Hivnita, Moravia, 1693 ; lost hi« mieots 
fl&rljr; studied st Struisnick, Herboni (Niusau), AmsterdanL Heidel- 
berg. Made heaii of Moiayiaji Brethcen'a achoql at Piilnecfc. 1619, when 
be waa orilaiccd and mairiad ; driven out by peraeootion lAST |^ ia called 

worlte at Blbio^ in Prosaia, )M1~1S ; goes ti 
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of oniTersal education, as the essential condition of uni- 
versal freedom, and, through good and evil report, de- 
voted himself to the instruction of the lower classea. The 
Jesitits had done something toward the systematization 
of the higher studies; but Comenius was the first who 
arranged a course of instruction extending from infancy 
to manhood — a course including four grades, or schools, 
(1) the home-school (Kindergarten!), (2) the primary, 
elementary, common, or district school, (3) the grammar 
or Latin school (gymnasium), (4) the academy, college, 
or university. The first, he held, should he found in 
every family; the second, in every village, pariah or dis- 
trict; the third, in every city or township; the fourth in 
every kingdom, province, or state.* The course in each 
institution was to extend over six years, so that the pupil 
who took the whole should finish at the age of twenty- 
four. In one respect, each school was preparatory to all 
that followed it; in another, it was complete in itself, 
representing a certain grade of general education, cor- 
responding to a certain grade of vocation. The first two 
grades were to he traversed by every child, male or fe- 
male; and the instruction in them was to he given in 
the common language— hence the term, "common" 
schools. The two higher grades were to he taken by 
hoys intending to pursue the higher professions, and in 
these he was still willing that Latin should be employed. 
With true pedagogic instinct, Comenius recognized 
that children's faculties should be drawn out in their 
natural order — perception, memory, imagination, rea- 
Bonf — and through things and facts rather than through 

* Of. tbe Chinese B;Bt«ni, pp. 41 Bqq. 

t CI Pre)«F, Die Seele des Kindes, and Batdviu, Iftntdl Daiilopment 
Ik tht OhUd and in tht Bace. 
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books, the function of the latter being to supplement the 
experience of the individual by that of the race. He saw 
that the latter can be interpreted only in terms of the 
former, and that where there is little individual experi- 
ence, the race experience recorded in books can be bui 
poorly interpreted. He insisted that education begins 
birth, and that very young children may, in the home, 
acquire the first elements of physics {dynamics, opti 
acoustics), natural history {botany, zoology, etc.), history, 
geography, chronology, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
grammar, and even of logic, metaphysics, ethics and 
politics. With all this, he did not neglect physical ex- 
ercise and manual training. He fully recognized the 
intellectual and moral value of productive activity. He 
insisted that schools should be built in healthy situations, 
and have plenty of free space about them. In the pri- 
mary schools the home studies were to be carried further, 
others were to be added, and a rounded education, fitting 
for the ordinary wallca of life, was to be imparted. In 
the higher institutions, foreign languages and the whole 
circle of the sciences were to be studied. The former 
were to be learnt by the natural method, grammar com- 
ing in merely as a corrective of use; the latter by ob- 
servation, experiment, and generalization. Comeniua 
does not seem to have distinguished very clearly between 
culture, erudition, and professional training; and noth- 
ing better shows our dependence on him than the fact 
that in America they are not clearly distingniahed to 
this day. Comenius, like Bacon, paid his tribute to the 
Middle Age, in adhering to the belief that science could 
be eked out with a sort of mystic vision and thaumaturgic 
activity, in such a way that man might finally come to 
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hftve complete control over nature, sb well as complete 
knowledge.* Of the meny books which he wrote, the 
large majority show this mystic, theosophic tendency, his 
educational eystem being propounded, mainly, in three 
works — (1) DidacHca Magna {Czech and Latin), (2) 
Janua Linguarum Reserata, (3) Orbis Sensualium Pie- 
tus. The third is mainly the second, illustrated. 

With Comenius, the cause of truth and freedom in 
education waa virtually won. Authority and t}Tanny 
had yielded to truth and sympathy. It vi&s long, indeed, 
before the fruits of his victory were gathered. Protes- 
tantism, after its first enthusiasm of negation was over, 
more and more helied its own first principle, and bowed 
down before authority. The schools still remained al- 
most exclusively in the hands of the clergy. Comenius 
was almost forgotten till the present century. In spite 
of this, his influence never died out, but continued to 
inspire the later reformers of education. Locke, Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi, and Frcebel, some of whom seem never 
to have heard of him, are, nevertheless, Mb pupils and 
continuators. Comeniua ia, emphatically, one of the 
Great Educators. 

The movement away from authority and toward free- 
dom, which found expression in the experimental science 
of Bacon and the pedagogy of Comenius, made itself felt 
in all the departments of human life, especially in re- 
ligion and politics. In religion, it produced the Eefor- 
mation; in politics, that persistent tendency to ignore 
the divine right of kings, and to place the seat of author- 
ity in the people, which, beginning about ICOO, has ever 
Bince been growing. English Puritanism and the Scotch 

* Like Pioapeni, in Shakespeare's Tempeit. 
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Covenant were essentially democratic, though theocratic. 
Hiey accepted God as ruler, indeed, but denied that he 
had any special vicegerent on earth. They used theoc- 
racy to shake off monarchy, and then dropped theocracy. 
The same thing took place among the Dutch. All this 
found practical expression in the two English revolu- 
tions (1649, 1688), and in the settlement of New Eng- 
land, which meant so many victories for freedom. 

But it was a considerable time before the movement 
became sufficiently eonscioys of its own meaning and 
presuppositions to give them consciouB espreesion in a 
philosophy; and until this is done, no movement can 
display its whole strength or proceed securely. The 
Reformation, indeed, was so little aware of its own im- 
plications, that it remained for nearly a century and a 
half without a philosophy. At last, however, it formed 
this also, thanks to Ken^ Descartes (1596-1650) and 
John Locke (1632-1704). Widely different as these two 
men were, in race, education, and character, they agreed 
in looking for the guarantee of all truth in some form 
of experience, thus virtually placing the seat of all au- 
thority in the human breast^the very essence of Protes- 
tantism! The universal doubt, which Descartes cher- 
ished with regard to all esternal criteria of truth, he 
removed by reference to internal consciousnesa. "I 
think, therefore I am " — thought and being are one.* 
Locke practically said " Feeling and being are one." \ 
Neither clearly saw all the implications of his own prin- 
ciple; but they came out later. All subsequent philoso- 
phy is built upon their foundations. Descartes, with 
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his Jesuit education, allowed himself to be drawn back 
into a new dogmatism, and so undid much of his own 
good work. He managed to pass from his own being to 
that of God, and then, on the basis of God's assumed' 
truthfulness, to believe in the reality of the world— a 
distinct return to faith and authority. But he did most 
excellent service (1) in separating the world of thought 
from the world of extension,* and thereby banishing 
metaphysical entities — angels, intelligences, etc. — from 
the explanation of the phenomenal universe; and (2) also 
(by the resuscitation of the atomic doctrine of Democri- 
tus) in introducing mathematics into chemistry. Locke, 

Iwith his sober protestant education, was less arabitioua 
for absolute truth, being content to remain within the 
limits of experience. Descartes' philosophy naturally 
worked itself out into the pantheistic mysticism of 
Spinoza and the formal, metaphysical dogmatism of Wolf 
— barren enough results, both of them. That of Locke, 
after passing through the hands of Berkeley and Hume, 
woke Kant from his " dogmatic slumber," and made fur- 
ther progress possible. Thus, Locke may be said to be 
the father of modern thought, which rests on experience. 
Both Descartes and Locke contributed to the cause of 
I education, the former indirectly, the latter directly. 
Animated by the modem spirit, and distrustful of the 
literary, backward-looking education of the Jesuits, 
Descartes demanded that the mind should be trained to 
think, and to deal with facts, not merely with words and 
authorities. lie deprecated the prolonged study of the 
classical languages. In the first section of his earliest 
work, the Discourse on Method, he gives many valuable 
f couTBo, entire]; wtoDg ; bat tiU errot did 
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hints as to the mode of imparting information. He lays 
down the following rnlcB for himself: (1) never to ac- 
cept as true what is not recognized as such so clearly and 
distinctly as to leave no room for doubt; (2) to break up 
every difficult problem, as far as possible, into its parts; 
(3) to think in an orderly manner, proceeding from the 
Bimpler and eaBier, step by step, to the more complex 
and difficult, even in cases where a special order ia not 
prescribed by the nature of the subject, but is adopted 
for the sake of ordered progress in investigation; (4) by 
completeness of enumeration, and nniversahty of sorvey, 
to make sure that nothing is overlooked. 

Locke's * direct contribution to education is contained 
in his little work. Some Thoughts concerning Education 
(1G93), based partly on actual experience in teaching, and 
partly on current prejudices. It is not a treatise on edu- 
cation generaliy, but on how to "breed" an English 
gentleman of a somewhat formal and phihstine sort. Its 
motto is " A soimd mind in a sound body." Beginning 
with the latter, it lays down rules for exercise and hy- 
giene, which are summed up thus: "Plenty of open air, 
exercise and sleep; plain diet, no wine or strong drink, 
and very little or no physic; not too warm and strait 
clothing; especially the head and feet kept cold, and the 
feet often used to cold water and exposed to wet." \ 

• John Looke, born rt Wrington, noar Brirtol (1633) : Btadied at Wsit- 
miniter Hhool, then at Oxford (1^1 eqq.) ; eSiTe attrntion to ostural 
■oienoe. and tbs works of Wmiamof Oocain and Detoarten : aocompanied 
SlrWaJterVanetothBOoiirtof BrandenhurgnCeS); becftme phynician 
and friend in tha hou«e of Lord Ashlej, later Earl of ShBfte6bni7 iIP67) ; 
travelled with the Earl of NorthiimhoTliind in Franco and Italy (1668) ; 
rfoeived a KovBrnment offioe (1672) ; lived in lonthern Fracoo (IdTS- 
IBTfl) ; in England {1679-lfiB3) ; with the Earl of Pembroke in Holland 
(1683-1688); pnbliphed Etay on the Human Uitderlanding {1B90); 
■pent hia last years in the house at 8ii Francis SUahuD ; died tbeie, a' 
the age of 73, in ITOl. 
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Passing on to the mind, it recommends for it a like 
hardening process. " As the Btrengtb of the body lies 
chiefly in being able to endure hardships, so also does 
that of the mind. And the great principle and founda- 
tion of all virtue and worth is placed in this, that a man 
is able to deny himself liis own deEires, cross his own 
inclinations, and purely follow what reason directs as 
beet, though the appetite lean the other way." * With 
a view to this, discipline must be begun early, and paren- 
tal authority be firmly established. Punishments should 
be as light as possible; fiogging and beating should be 
used only in the extreme case of conscious obstinacy; 
but then they should be continued until the child com- 
pletely yields. Rewards and decorations are discouraged, 
the proper motives to moral conduct being love of repu- 
tation, and praise and fear of the opposite — questionable 
enough motives, surely! Children should be allowed to 
be gamesome, and burdened with few rules, example 
being more powerful than precept. " Everyone's natural 
genius should be carried as far as it could; but to attempt 
the putting another upon him, will be but labor in vain; 
and what is so plastered on will at best sit but untowardly, 
ajid have always hanging to it the ungracefulness of 
constraint and affectation."! Children should not be 
troubled greatly with mere formal manners, which should 
be imparted rather by example than by rule. Tlie impor- 
tant thing is to cultivate the right disposition, and then 
leave it to find its natural expression. " Never trouble 
yourself about those faults in them which you know age 
willcure."! Children should have all possible liberty,and 
yet should be caref u!ly shielded from bad company, i 
•S33L tS*8^ tSOO- 
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vants, bad boys, etc. Hence it is better that they should 
be instructed at home by a tutor than sent away to school 
among rude boys. " None of the things they are to learn 
ehould ever be made a burden to them, or imposed upon 
them as a task." * Learning should be like play. \ Chil- 
dren love freedom, and, hence, should not be subjected 
to compulsion, or forced to do things when they are dis- 
inclined. They should be reasoned with and not scolded. 
A knowledge of the world, of men, and of their foiblea 
IB better than a knowledge of books. Hence, the tutor 
should be a gentleman, and a man of the world, rather 
than a scholar, " For who expects that under a tutor 
a young gentleman should be an accomplished critic, 
orator, or logician, go to the bottom of metaphysics, 
philosophy, or mathematics; or be a master in history 
or chronology? though something of each of these is to 
be taught him, . . . But of good breeding, knowl- 
edge of the world, virtue, indiistry, and a love of repu- 
tation, he cannot have too much. And, if he have these, 
he will not long want what he needs or desires of the 
other." J Parents should make every effort to gain and 
keep the confidence of their children, and to prove their 
best friends, at the same time sternly putting down ob- 
etioacy, lying, ill-nature, and love of dominion. Every 
effort should be made to satisfy children's curiosity, and 
to make them vain of their acquirements. || They should 
be taught to be deferential to each other, and to be just 
and generous. The generous child should not be al- 
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loved to be the loser by his generosity. " Let all the 
infltaiices he gives of such freeness be always repaid, and 
with interest, and let him sensibly perceive that the kind- 
ness he shows to others is no ill husbandry for him- 
self. "• Crying should not be permitted, and, while fool- 
hardiness should be tamed, every effort should be made 
to cultivate courage and hardiness. Undesirable tastes 
should he cured by surfeiting, rather than by curbing. 
Games and play sliould be encouraged; but very few 
playthings should be given, except those which the chil- 
dren themselves manufacture. When children do wrong 
and confess, they should be pardoned and commended. 
The aims of education are Virtue, Wisdom, Breeding, 
Learning. The foundation of Virtue is " a true notion 
of God, as of the independent Supreme Being, Author 
and Maker of all things, from whom we receive all good, 
who loves us and gives us all things," f coupled with a 
love of truth. " Wisdom I take, in the popular accepta- 
tion, for a man's managing his business ably, and with 
foresight, in this world." X The fundamental principle 
of Good Breeding is " Not to think meanly of ourselves, 
and not to think meanly of others." || Among the aims 
of education. Learning is last in importance. " Children 
may be cozened into a knowledge of the letters; be 
taught to read without perceiving it to be anything but 
a sport, and play themselves into what others are whipped 
for. Children should not have anything like work, or 
eerious, laid on them. " If " Cheer him [the child] into 
I it [reading] if you can; but make it not a business for 
[ him." ** When he can read, he should take up .^sop'a 
Pablo s (with pictures), the Paternoster, Creed, and 
•SUO,S. tSlS8- 1S1*0. DSi«. KSUft "SISS. 
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Decalogue, The Bible, as a whole, is not a good text- 
book; but parts of it may be ao used. After reading, come 
writing and drawing. Even shorthand may be acquired. 
Then come languages, of which the moBt important are 
French and Latin, both of which ought to be learnt in 
the natural way, by conversation. English ought not to 
be neglected. "Latin I look upon as absolutely neces- 
sary to a gentleman," * says Locke, and to a gentleman 
alone. Grammar should be taught only to those who 
desire a critical knowledge of a language, or who have 
officially to write in it. Along with languages should be 
leamt the sciences — geography, astronomy, arithmetic, 
chronology, anatomy, history, geometry, botany, geology, 
etc. These are better than abstract logic and meta- 
physics. Latin themes, declamations, and verses are for- 
bidden, and any tendency toward poetry ought to be 
sternly repressed. "It is to me the strangest thing in the 
world, that the father should desire or suffer it to be cher- 
iehed or improved. Methinks the parents should labor to 
have it stifled and suppressed as much as may be; . . . 
for it is very seldom seen that anyone discovers mines of 
gold or silver in ParnasBus. It is a pleasant air, but a 
barren soil; and there are very few instances of those 
who have added to their patrimony by anything they 
liave reaped from thence. Poetry and gaming, which 
iMually go together, are alike in this too, that they sel- 
dom bring any advantage but to those that have nothing 
else to live on. Men of estates almost constantly go away 
losers." t Ethics should be studied in the Bible and in 
" Tully's Offices " (Cicero, De Officiis); Civil Law, which 
i connection with history, is most useftd, in Puffendorf 
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and GrotiuB, '" A virtuous, well-behaved yoimg man 
that is well versed in the general part of the civil law 
. . . understands Latin well, and can write a good 
hand, one may turn loose into the world, with great as- 
eurance that he will find employment and CBteem every- 
where," • 

Though grammar, rhetoric, and logic are held of small 
account, yet " there can be no greater defect in a gen- 
tleman than not to express himself well, either in writing 
or speaking." \ Especial attention should be paid to 
letter- writing in EngliBh. " Natural philosophy, as a 
speculative Bcience, I imagine, we have none, and per- 
haps I may think I have reason to say, we shall never 
be able to make a science of it. The works of nature 
are contrived by a wisdom, and operate by ways, too far 
eurpassing our faculties to discover, or capacities to con- 
ceive, for us ever to be able to reduce them into a science. 
Natural philosophy being the knowledge of principles, 
properties, and operations of things as they are in them- 
selves, I imagine there are two parts of it, one compre- 
hending spirits, with their nature and qualities, and the 
other bodies. The first of these is usually referred to 
metaphysics; but under what title soever the considera- 
tion of spirits comes, I think it ought to go before the 
study of matter and body, not as a science that can be 
methodized into a system, and treated of, upon principles 
of knowledge; but as an enlargement of our minds 
towarda a truer and fuller comprehension of the intel- 
lectual world, to which we are led both by reason and 
revelation. And since the clearest and largest discoveries 
we have of other spirits, besides God and our own souls, 
" 8 186. t g 18ft 
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are imparted to na from heaven by revelation, I think the 
information, that at least young people should have of 
them, shonld be taken from revelation. To this end, 
I conclude, it would be well, if there were made a good 
history of the Bible for young people to read . . . 
that by reading of it constantly, there would be instilled 
into the miijds of children a notion and belief of spirits, 
they having so much to do, in all the transactions of 
that history, which will be a good preparation for the 
study of bodies. For, without the notion and allowance 
of spirit, our philosophy will be lame and defective in 
one main part of it, when it leaves out the contemplation 
of the most excellent and powerful part of the crea- 
tion." * , . . " The reason why I would have this 
premised to the study of bodies, and the doctrine of the 
Scriptures well imbibed, before young men be entered 
in natoral philosophy, is, because matter being a thing 
that all our senses are constantly conversant with, it is 
so apt to possess the mind, and exclude all other beings 
but matter, that prejudice, grounded on such principles, 
often leaves no room for the admittance of spirits, or 
the allowing of any such things as immaterial beings, 
* in rerum natura '; when yet it is evident, that by mere 
matter and motion, none of the great phenomena of nat- 
ure can be resolved; to instance but in that common 
one of gravity, which I think impossible to be explained 
by any natural operation of matter, or any other law of 
motion, hut the positive will of a superior Being so or- 
dering it." t Despite this, it is well for " gentlemen " 
to know something of natiiral philosophy. " Such writ- 
ings ... as many of Mr. Boyle's are, with others 
^^|iaa. Some of this U diieat«d sgBiBtilr DcHutea. tS193. 
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that have writ of husbandry, planting, gardening, and 
the like, may be fit for a gentleman, when he has a 
little acquainted himeolf with some of the sjEtems of 
natural philosophy in fashion."* The works of "the 
incomparable Mr. Newton" are especially deserving of 
itudy. 

Greek, like all languages, is vahiable, but should not 
be titudied until men have reached maturity. Dancing 
(not jigfl) shoidd be Icamt eariy; and fencing and rid- 
ing, though dangerous, are desirable; but music is of 
small account. " It wastes so much of a young man's 
time to gain but a moderate skill in it, and engages often 
in such odd company, that many think it much better 
spared: and I have, amongst men of parts and busineaa, 
BO seldom heard anyone commended or esteemed for hav- 
ing an excellency in music, that amongst all those things 
that ever came into the list of accomplishments, I think 
I may give it the last place." f 

With regard to recreation Locke has some fresh views. 
Being no great friend of unproductive amusements, and 
a distinct enemy of gambling (cards and dice), he advises 
every gentleman desiring serious recreation to leam a 
trade or craft. Painting would be good; but it is too 
aedentary. Better are gardening, husbandry, and car- 
pentry, and there is no objection to " perfuming, varnish- 
ing, graining, and several sorts of working in iron, brass 
and silver: and if. as it happens to most young gentle- 
men, that a considerable part of his time be spent in a 
great town, he may learn to cut, polish, and set precious 
stones, or employ himself in grinding and polishing op- 
tical glasses." t Bookkeeping should be learnt by eveij 
•|«8. tSlST- I!30a. 
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gentleman, in order that lie may look after his own ac- 
counts. Foreign travel Ib recommeuded, hut not at the 
age (from sixteen to twenty-one) at which it ia usually 
undertaken. It should come either earlier or later, not 
at the most critical period in a young man's life. 

Such is a brief summary of Locke's rather unsystematic 
work on the breeding of an English gentleman. Like 
everything that Locke wrote, it is marked by prosaic 
common sense and contented woridliness. He has little 
interest in art, science, or philosophy, or in what they 
may do for a man. He aims at discipline, not instruc- 
tion. He would impart as much instruction in accepted 
truth aa is necessary for good breeding; but he would 
make no effort to rouse original thought or induce young 
men to strike out new paths for themselves. He has no 
sense of true morality, or of the " glorious freedom " 
that goes with it. His ethical motive, " love of praise 
and commendation," wliich he says " should be instilled 
by all arts imaginable," * ia essentially immoral, and 
could produce nothing but vaia prigs and conceited 
Philistines. He makes no effort to arouse a sense of 
duty, or to use it as a spring of action. He would de- 
liver men from slavery to passion by making them slaves 
to their social environment. He has no conception of 
the methods and aims of physical science, and would 
still have us look for an explanation of the world to 
" spirits," hest known to ue through revelation. Thus 
science is still the handmaid of theology, and the door 
ia left wide open for all kinds of superstition — possession, 
witchcraft, etc. He is what would to-day he called an 
endeavoring to hide his agnosticism under 

"gaa. 
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fluperatition.* In the higher regions of thought, hiB 
point of view does not essentiall; differ from that of the 
JeBuits. In education he replaces the authority of God 
by the authority of polite society, the clergy by the landed 
gentry. The unsatisfactoriness of his philosophy will 
become clear when it passes into the hands of Berkeley 
and Hume; that of his educational system, when it comes 
to be interpreted by Rousseau. Locke was the father of 
modem scepticism, and its correlate, modern anarchism, 
best expressed in the French Eevolutioo. Through these 
the worM had to pass, before it reached the ground of 
science and of free government. 

Apart from the contribiitions of Descartes and Locke, 
the seventeenth century did little for education. Other 
interests, social and religious, were more absorbing. The 
efforts of F4nelon, with his work on the Education of 
Birls, of Madame de S6vign4, Madame de Maintenon, 
EoUin and others, did something to humanize education; 
but they all left the old foundation untouched, and rose 
to no new principle. The work of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools has already been referred to. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUEY 

The EngUshman of the eighteenth ceatut; wu greatlf addicted 
%(> Bgricaltme as a, busineaa or a, pleasure, or both. It w&i the 
*'reigning task" of the age, — Thorou) Rogehs, Six CtnivHti oj 
Work and H'ages, p. 469. 



Thou hoat destroyed it, 

The beaatifal world, 

With mightj fist. 

It «iiike, it Bondera. 

A demigod hath aMvered it. 

We carry 

The ruiua over into naaght, 

And vail over the lost beauty. 

Mighty one 






Of the aona of earth, 

More glorioualy 

Build it again, 

In the boflom bnild it 

New life-c 

Begin, 

With clear Beuse, 

And let new aongi 

King over it. 

— GGthb, Fautt, Ft. L 



It ii worth while to know Social Fhiloaophy, because, until ire 
kuow that, we do not know what else it is worth irhile to know, — 
IrUcEBHZEE, Social Philosophy. 

When the eeventeenth century closed, the Reformation 
and the EenaiBsance, the discoTerj of the Copemican 
flBtronomy and of America, the philosophies of Bacon, 
Hobhes, Descartes and Locke, and the English revolu- 
tions of 1649 and 1688 had separated medieval from 
modem times by a gulf which even imagination could 
hardly bridge. In all the spheres of life, authority was 
giving place to truth and to the freedom that comes of 
truth. The spirit of national and sectarian excluBive- 
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□esB was gi^'ing way to the spirit of hmnanitj and free 
inquiry. Education was showing the effect of all this. 
It was slowly extending to all clasees of society, and 
passing from the hands of the clergy to 4tt those of the 
laity. The use of Latin was being replaced by that of 
liTing languages. The study of nature and of modem 
culture was receiving more and more attention. Men 
were being taught to live in the present and not in the 
past. With all this, however, the spirit that stirred in 
the great movements of the two preceding centuries had 
not yet received complete expression. The Reformation 
and the Renaissance had belied their own principles and 
found a place, beside truth and nature, for authority and 
BUpernature. The philosophies which were meant to 
give expression to the new spirit made truces with the- 
oBophy and intolerance. Even the judicious, large- 
minded Locke refused freedom of thought to atheists, 
while Descartes was too timid to accept the Copemican 
astronomy. The English revolutions still left England 
with kings " by the grace of God." 

For all that, the forward movement was not checked, 
and the attempt to check it only brought revolution 
, and destruction. The Reformation and the Renaissance 
■| found almost complete expression, respectively, in Vol- 
itaire and Rousseau; the philosophy of Locke in the ab- 
solute scepticism of Hume, which left not one stone upon 
another of the whole mcdiseval world of things or 
thought; the English reTolutionary spirit, in the Amer- 
ican and French revolutions. In all these expressions 
the uncertain purpose and vacillating methods of the 
movement became clearly apparent. It had not yet 
learnt its own meaning. 
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In the first lialf of the eighteenth century, no marked 
advance in education took place. It was a time of omi- 
nous calm, foreboding a storm. This calm was rudely 
broken in 1750, by the appearance of RouBPeau* in the 
field of hterature, with a hitter polemic against civiliza- 
tion and the demand that men should return to a " atate 
of nature." Being himself a sensuous, indoleut, and 
undisciplined creature, impatient of all moral restraint, 
he set out to construct a world which should justify his 
own existence and allow him to flatter himself, as he 
did, that he was one of the heat of men. This is the true 
source of all hia pohtieal and educational theories, and 
the secret of their wide influence. In the middle of last 
century, the repressive supernatural education of the 
Jesuits and Calvinisfs, which had not kept pace with 
advancing thought toward Eeason and Kature, produced, 
in favor of freedom, a strong reaction, which, in its early 
stages, was, naturally, exaggerated and reckless. At last, 

• JftHi-J»oqnes Ronfl««u, born at Geneva (1712) ; Idbbb hi« mother at 
his birth ; ib kfpt at home and reads a whole libiacy of aentimental 
novela before the age of eeien ; gaea to Bchool at Boissey (ITSD) ; appren- 
ticed to a notary, then to an engraver (172S) ; rune away, Wxiniei a 
CathuUo. and is sant to Turin for religious instruction (1736) : retuma to 
Chambery (ITSO), and re«idea with th? frivoloun Madame de WarenI ; 
IB dmcrtad by her for a time, retuma to her (1733) and remaine till 1741, 
reading acience and philosophy in a desoltoij way. eoea to PhHb (lT4t], 
tries bis fortune sa a oomroaer: talcea Thfr^ae Levaaeeur to live with 
bim (1744) ; aenda hia children to the fotiudling anhim ; writes bis euav 
on the moral elTect of the Aita and Soiencea (1750): that on Imqual- 
Uy among Mm (1753) ; retuma to Geneva and protMtantiim {ITH) ; 
■ettlsB at the Hermitage near Hontmorency (1TG6) ; leaves thin and take* 
a cottage near by ; writes the jVpm ir?;o&« {VJSi). the Social Contratt 
and ffmife (1762): is bitterly ^raeouted, and fleee to Bwitierland (1783) 



with David Hume to England <1T66); retuma to France 0.161); 
wajiuecB about with ThoK'ae for three years ; aettlea down in Paria in 
bnmble (aahion (17701 ; beoomea raotbid and unhappy ; writea Dialngttet 
and Ttevirirs ; goea to recruit at Ermenonville (Mav 1 778) ; dies Jnly 2d 
ot the same year ; bis bod; removed to the Pantheon in Paris. Ootober 
11, 1793. Sea my Bousaeau and Eduration according to AWur*. in "■— 
" Gmt Eduoatoc " leriei ^cribner'a 1868). 
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Nature fonnd a voice in Rousseau, as Reason did in Vol- 
taire. Both were oppoeed to Revelation. 

Man, in his upward progress, emancipated himself 
from slavery to nature, by submitting himself to human 
institutions; and he bids fair, by making these the ex- 
pression of his own social nature, to emancipate himself 
from them also, and thus be entirely free. Rousseau, 
not seeing this, and not recognizing bondage to nature 
as slavery at all, called upon men to throw aside institu- 
tions, 8S having only a corrupting, distorting influence, 
and return to the atate of the unsocial savage. This is 
the burden of his three political essays, especially of the 
Social Contract, which opens with " Man is bom free, 
and is everywhere in chains." His educational writings, 
of which the chief is EmiU, are meant to furnish tbe 
program of unsocial education, of which he found an 
embodiment in Robinson Crusoe.* He draws a good deal 
of his material from Montaigne and Locke, especially 
from the latter, whose positions frequently show their 
essential weakness in his hands. The principles by meana 
of wiiieh Locke meant to maintain a stable society, and 
to educate men for it, Rousseau turned into instruments 
for the subversion of all society and the education of men 
for the life of savages. Utterly despising Locke's ethical 
eanctioD, the approval of society, he was left with no 
sanction at all but the brute neeeBsity of nature; and, 
indeed, this was the only one to which he appealed. 
Nature, which, as usually understood, is but another 
name for necessity,} plays a most important and funda- 

• Ho does not seem to have known 
, {Cwelftb oaaluty), long Buuh a favor 
"" " Te to his purpoAs. 

. It was the notion of naoeMity (iri-, 
Into that of natnie (^um;] to Greece. 
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mental part in education, and Bousseau does excellent 
work, BO long as he cliampions it in its own sphere; but 
he is most pernicious, when he claims the whole oi edu- 
cation for it. When he follows Locke, in demanding for 
children freedom, exercise, fresh air, etc., we can com- 
pletely sympathize with him; hut, when he makes 
Locke's demand that children should he placed under a 
tutor at home, instead of heing sent to school, mean that 
they should he separated from family and society, and 
placed, singly, in the hands of a tutor who on all occa- 
Bions behaves like a part of brute nature, he is dehu- 
manizing them, and making impossible the growth of 
any social or moral consciousness. Locke, while highly 
recommending mora! discipline, as the indispensable con- 
dition of all education, had most unwisely said that no 
tasks should be imposed upon children, and that they 
were to be " cozened," or " cheated " into learning even 
to read. Rousseau extends this so as to make the whole 
of education a cheat. His Emile is to be cheated and 
duped at every step, and it is the poorest compliment to 
his education that this is possible. The motives by which 
he is led are all of the selflsh, unsocial sort, and, indeed, 
are nearly always sensual. Sensual eajoyment, Rousseau 
claims to be true living. " What," he says, " are we to 
think of that barbarous education which saerifiees the 
present to an uncertain future, which loads the child 
with all sorts of chains, and begins by rendering it mis- 
erable, in order to prepare it for some distant, pretended 
happiness, which it will probably never enjoy? , . , 
Who knows how many children perish, victims of the 
extravagant wisdom of a father or a teacher? . , . 
Fathers, do you know the moment when death awaits 
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your children? . . . Ab hood ae they are able to feel 
the pleasure of being, see that they enjoy it; take care 
that . . . they do not die without having tasted life. 
. . . Miserable foresight, which renders a being un- 
happy in the present, in the ill-founded hope of making 
him happy in the future. . . . Everything is folly 
and contradiction in human inBtitutions. . . . Fore- 
sight! foresight, which continually carries us beyond our- 
selves, and often places us where we shall never really 
arrive, is the true source of all our miseries. What folly 
for an ephemeral being, like man, to be looking forever 
into a distant future, which rarely comes, and to neglect 
the present, of which he is sure! . . . The only man 
who does his will is he who, in order to do so, has no 
need to eke out his own arms with those of another; 
whence it follows that the first of all blessings is not au- 
thority, but liberiy. This is my fundamental masim. 
"We have but to apply it to childhood, and all the rules of 
education will flow from it." * 

The writer may, perhaps, be allowed to quote here a 
passage from his own Eovsseau, commenting on these 
sentiments: "The end of life is happiness, and happi- 
ness is the BeuBual enjoyment of each moment as it passes, 
without thought, plan, or aspiration for higher things, 
nay, without regard to others. All efforts after a divine 
life of deep insight, strong, just affection, and far-reach- 
ing beneficent will, all unions among men tor the reali- 
zation of this life, in and through society, are folly and 
contradiction. To live as the beast lives, in his appointed 
place, is the chief end of man. Because some children 
die before they reach youth or manhood, it is cruel to 
* Emik, Bk. IL 
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deprive any, through discipUne, self-denying continuous 
tasks, or thought of the future, of the manifold, thought- 
lees delights of the present. Discipline and self-control 
have no value in themselves; at best they are hut means 
for future pleasure. The child that dies without having 
enjoyed pleasure has not 'tasted of life.' N"o matter 
what his spiritual attainments, or the beauty and nobility 
of his character, his existence has been a failure. What- J 
ever interferes with present pleasure is evil. I 

"It would hardly be possible to form a more pitiful * 
conception of human life and education than this. There 
is not a moral or noble trait in it. The truth is, Eons- ■" 
seau was so purely a creature of sense and undisciplined 
impulse that he never, for one moment, rose to a con- 
sciousness of moral hfe at all." * "~" 

Indeed, he thought moral life an egregious blunder. 
Speaking of his Emile, he says: " Devoid of all morality 
in his actions, he can do nothing that is morally evil, or 
that deserves chastisement or reprimand." He had small 
respect even for intellectual life. " Exercise," he says, 
"the child's body, his organs, his senses, his strength; 
but keep his mind indolent as long as possible. . . . 
Look upon all delays as advantages ... let childhood 
ripen in children. ... If a lesson has to be given, 
do not give it to-day, if it can be put off till to-morrow." 

It would be unprofitable to follow Emile through the 
ftirther stages of his anti-social education. It is all of 
a piece, aiming to produce a docile animal. Indeed, it 
is just such an education as a high-bred dog might re--' 
eeive. He, of course, learns a trade, because he thus 
1 to be able to use his hands, and bo to be inde- 
* DkvidxaD, Boiisteau, pp. 118 aeq. 
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' -pendent of society; but he avoids all intellectual and 
social culture, " Beading is the curse of childhood," and 
" since our errors come from our judgments, it is clear 
that, if we never had to judge, we should never have to 
learn, and never be liable to deceive ourselveB. We should 
be happier in our ignorance than we can be in onr 
knowledge." 

In course of time, Emile is ready to take a wife; and 
a suitable one, thanks to that good genius, the tutor, is 
ready for him. This gives Rousseau an opportunity of 
stating Ma views on the education of girls. And they 
are such as we might expect. " Woman is made to please 
man. . . . Thus all the education of women must 
have relation to men. To please them, to be useful to 
them, to rear them when they are young, to tend them 
when they are grown, to make their lives pleasant and 
Bweet — these are the duties of women in all times, and 
what they ought to learn from earliest childhood. . . . 
Woman is a coquette by profession. . , , Girls must 
be wide-awake and laborious; more than that, they must 
be early subjected to repression. , . . From the first 
they must be exercised in constraint, so that it may never 
cost them anything; and taught to overcome all their 
fancies, in order to subject them to the will of others. 
. . , From this habitual constraint there results a 
docility, which women have need of all their lives, since 
they never cease to be subjected either to a man or to 
the judgments of men, without ever being allowed to set 
themselves above these judgments. The first and most 
important attribute of a woman is sweetness. Being made ' 
to obey an imperfect being like man, often so full of 
vices, and always so full of faults, she must early learn 
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■fo Bubmit even to injustice, and to bear the misdeeds of . 
a husband witliout complaining. . . . She must never 
scold. . . . While a man speaks what he knows, a 
woman speaks what pleases. . . . We ought not, there- 
fore, to stop the chatter of girls. . . , They must 
make it a rule never to say anything but what is agree- 
able to those with whom they talk." And so on for many 
pages. 

Emile, of course, falls violently in love with Sophie, 
and, in due time, is engaged to her. Then this young 
man, who has been reared as a mere sensuous animal, is 
called upon to behave, all at once, like a Stoic. Before 
marrying, he is commanded by his inexorable tutor to 
thwart nature completely, to leave Sophie, and travel 
for two years, in order to see the world, and find a fit 
place to settle down in. The parting scene shows that 
Rousseau had no sense of the ludicrous. Emile, in course 
of time, returns, charged with Stoic independence, mar- 
ries Sophie, and is blest with a son. On the birth of the 
latter, Emile says to his tutor: "Eemain the master of 
the young masters. Advise us, govern us: we will be 
docile. As long as I live, I shall need you. I have mora 
need of you than ever, now that my functions aa a man 
are beginning," It would hardly be possible to pass a 
severer judgment than this upon Emile's education. 
Though a husband and father, he has no power to guide 
himself, but is completely dependent upon another. Nor 
could this be otherwise, since, though duped into believ- 
ing that he has always been guiding himself, he has, in 
reality, been a mere puppet in his tutor's hands. 

After a time, the tutor leaves his wards, and then all 
Boris of mischief happen. The poor creatures, who have 
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been living in the quiet retirement of the country, are 
induced to go to hve in a city, to mingle with men. Here 
Emile acquires frivolous tastes, and Sophie falls from 
Tirtue, which is just what might be expected from such 
inexperienced people. After various vicissitudes, Emile 
finds his way to a lonely island (Eohinson Crusoe's?), 
where, to his surprise, he finds Sophie officiating as a 
priestess. After explanations, a reconcihation takes place, 
and the two, having seen enough of society, and proved 
for themselves its degrading influence, remain on their 
island, as " solitaries," and — are happy ever after! 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to pass any judgment on a 
scheme of education of which this is the outcome. It 
judges itself. Indeed, it would hardly have justified the 
attention here given to it, were it not for the sensation 
which its glittering paradoxes and sentimental appeals 

\. caused, and unhappily, still cause, in the world. Eous- 
eeau took no step tonvard in education. What is true 
in his scheme is due, mostly, to Locke; what is hia own 
is false and misleading. Though pretending to have 
great sympathy with the lower classes, he is opposed to 
their being educated. " Ignorance is bliss." The sober 
, truth is, he understood almost nothing either jtJhe 

y^^methods or of the aims of education, and it was only hi s 
insidious, dogmatic, and sentimental style that made him 
popular with people who knew as little as he did. Hia 
anarchic, unsocial individuahsm and his demand for im- 
mediate, sensual pleasure co-operated with Voltaire's all- 
diesolving intellectual scepticism in bringing about the 
French Eevolution, and in imparting to it those char- 
acteristics which rendered it so ineffective for good. Vol- 
taire broke the old theological social bonds; BouBBean 
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forbade man to look for new ones in reason.* The re- • 
6ult could hardly have been other than it was, a furious 
revolution, followed by a blind reaction. If France is 
to-day rent b}^the opposing claims of theological author- 
ity and sensual anarchism, we know the reason why. 

The sun of the eighteenth century set in blood, be- 
cause old moral sanctions had failed, and new ones had . 
not been found. Before such could be found; before edu- 
cation and civilization could advance to higher ground, 
a new philosophy, furnishing a true interpretation of the 
growing movement toward truth and freedom, a new 
view of the world and man's relation to it, had to arise. 
And it did arise, or rather it had arisen (too late to be of 
service in the great cataclysm) in the minds of the half- 
Scotch, half-German Immanuel Kant.f with whom a 
new era in the world's spiritual history begins. 
* As Socntea did, 'in uroil 

t Bora »t KanigBbeiK, 1734, 
libnrian, tmd ptofeiwor. bis ( 
Critique of Fure Staton, appeued in 1T81. He 
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CHAPTER m. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTtJBy 

Two UuDga wove me to ever greater awe ; the starry heavens 
Above me and the moral law within me. Duty I Word Bo eablime 
and full of loeaDiDgi whence art thoa, and what origin is worth; of 
thee? Thoa dost out appeal to as through the pereuasivenesB of pas- 
■iOQ; nor by threats dostthon seek to stir oar wills. Thou wouldst 
not hive as shrink from thee in fear and terror. Bnt thou settest 
Up a law which is of onr own souls i to this law thoa eiaeteat un- 
conditional BnbmisBioa. Before the law we bow in awe, even 
though not alwafa in obedience; all feelingH retire before it in 
alienee, OTen though they may seek to evade its decrees.— Kure. 

The understanding creates the world. — KAirr. 






Man la man and master of his fate. — Tbhiitsoh. 

The antitheBiB . . . between the self and the world is 
Tslid antitheais peychologically considered. The self ia realizod by 
taking in <> copies " from the world and the world is enabled to set 
higher copies only through the conetanC reactions of the indiTidusl 
■elf upon it. Morally I am as mnch a part of society as physically 
I am a part of the world's fauna; and as my body gets itB best ex- 
planation from the point of view of its place in a zoGlopcal aoale, 
■0 morally I occupy a place in a social order; and an important 
factor in the understanding of me is the understanding of it. — 
BUJ>W]H, Menial Devclopmenl^ ele,, pp. 1S7 aeq. 

The presiding genitis of the spiritual life of the nine- 
teenth century ie Kant, the modem Socrates. This is 
not the place to give an account of Ms mental develop- 
ment. Suffice it to say that he gathered up in himself ^ 
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and did his best to harmonize, all the forward moTements 
of the three preceding centuries. Descartes and Locke 
met in him. He set the dogmatism of Wolf off against ■_ 
the scepticism of Hume, and found both equally unsat- 
isfying. Hume, the modern Protagoras, had completely 
dissolved the independent, given world of ancient and 
mediieval thought, and defied men to prove the existence 
of any world other than that composed of their own im- 
presaions and ideas. Here was individualism with a 
vengeancel Kant clearly saw that Hume could not be 
refuted, and that* he had completely changed the aspect 
of the philosophic problem. Of oM the question had 
been: How does a world existing external to, and inde- 
pendent ai thqught, find its way into the human con- 
sciousness? Now it is: How does the mind, whose world 
consists solely of its own experience, ever come to think 
that there is a world external to, and independent of, 
that experience? It was no longer, How does the world 
get into the mind, but. How does it get out of the mind? 
— no longer. How does the mind appropriate a world 
already existing? but, How does it build iip any world 
of which it can predicate existence? Kant saw that this 
was as great a change in the spiritual world as the Co- 
pemican astronomy had been in the material. According 
to the new view, education is no longer world -appropria- 
tion, but world-building. Each man, by his own mental 
processes, builds up his own world. The question is: 
How is this done? and Kant undertakes to reply. The 
subjectivism of Descartes and Locke has come to frui- 
tion; Protestantism has found its philosophy; freedom, 
its essential condition. 

Next to Hume, it was perhaps Bousseau who most 
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deeply influenced Kant. Hardly any two men were ever 
more diBsimilar in character and aims than the Genevese 
senBualist and the K(5nigsberg rigoriet; and yet the one 
had something to give to the other. There was more in 
BouEseau besides hie sensuous, unsocial ideal of life, and 
his absurd notions about education. His passionate love 
of nature, his glowing descriptions of its simple delights, 
and his call to men to abandon burdensome and distort- 
ing conventionalities and live a natural life, formed B 
timely message, which the world needed, and which h 
received with gladness. It convinced Kant that true 
human progress is progress in living, and not merely in 
knowing. To live truth is better than to know it." It 
the intellectual scepticism of Voltaire influenced him but 
shghtly, it was because it was a mild affair compared 
with that of Hume, which was thoroughgoing. 

Stirred up hy Hume and Rousseau, Kant sent forth 
this message to the world, and particularly to its teachers: 
Let each soid build up within itself a coherent and ra- 
tional world, so that it can lead a free, moral, natural 
life in the society of other souls. This is not, indeed, 
Kant's formulation of it; but this is what he meant. 
His timidity f and a curious and a very illogical assump- 
tion of " things-in-themselvea," independent of thought, 
introduced confusion and contradiction into his system, 
and left open the door for a new dogmatism, such as we 
find in Schelling and Hegel, and a new scepticism (re- 
christened agnosticism), represented by men like Mansel, 

• On the effect of RouiBean's teaching upon BubBequent literature. ■» 
my flowsirau, pp. 311-344. 

f He said : " I have the vei? olearcat oonTisCion ot mocb that I shall 
nsver bate the oanrage to 8*7 ; but I ahall uerer >»j what I do <B 
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Huxley, and Spencer. It is often wise to accept a man's 
principles, and ignore the conclusions which his timidity 
drew from them. If we do this with Kant, we shall find 
that his message is clear and strong. It is needless to 
say that, unless the ultimate in being be identical with 
the ultimate in knowledge, there is no possible escape 
from scepticism, or dogmatism, which ia but diaingenu- 
oua scepticism. Could Kant have seen that feeling ia 
the ultimate both in being and in thought, the true 
thing-in-itself, all his difficulties would have vanished, 
and the fundamental conditions of mora! life would have 
become something more than " postulates " for him.* 
Even his " categorical imperative " would have been un- 
necessary, because he would have found the source of 
all moral authority in the human breast. 

After Kant's death, the estravaganeeB and horrors of 
the French Eevolution, in which the forces of freedom 
had prematurely exploded, caused a reaction against 
freedom itself, and a return to medicevalism, authority, 
and Bupeinaturalism. In Catholic countries, this took 
the form of a romantic, sentimental Neo-Catholicism; 
in some Protestant countries, that of a return to Neo- 
Platonism or philosophic mysticism. f This reaction, 
naturally, affected education, leaving it, to a large ex- 
tent, on the old lines aud in the hands of the clergy. 
Nevertheless, the new Neo-Platonism, being, like the old, 
essentially evolutionary, did valuable work in its way. 
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by showing that there is order and development in the 
proeeaa of the world, and offering a new field and 
meaning to science. Tliough it still, in spite of Kant's 
warning,* functioned with empty logical abstractions — 
Being, Naught, Becoming, etc. — instead of with the 
concrete facts of existence, and, therefore, frequently 
arrived at arbitrary and false results, fatal to liberty, it, 
nevertheless, performed a great service, in insisting upon 
the fact that the material of science and education is 
a process, an evolution, and can be explained only as 
such.f Thus it was that ideal, paved the way for real, 
evolution. 

In spite of this, it was not from the reactionary move- 
ments. Catholic or Protestant, of the early part of this 
century, that advances in education sprang, but rather 
from those freedom-seeking movements of the eigh- 
teenth, which received a temporary check in the French 
Eevolution. They can nearly all be traced back to 
Eousaeau and Kant, and may be classed under five heads 
(1) the inatmctors, (2) the instructed, (3) the matter 
of instruction, (4) the methods of instruction, (5) the 
end of insttuction. 

(1) Advance with reference to instructors: From the 
days of Aleuin to the rise of Protestantism, education 
was almost entirely in the hands of the clergy. Since 
that event, but particularly since the French Revolu- 
tion, there has been an increasing tendency to withdraw 



* "ThonghtB without coateat t,te emptf ; intiiitiaiiB witht 
ue blind"— Kant, VrUiqiie of Pure ffiecwon. 

t It ii interesCing to note tbt.t aU the ancient worda for ni 
y^iwii. fla(ura) have this meaning. Our modern ttrms, cti 
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it from their hands and place it in those of laymen. 
Along with this has gone a tendency to withdraw it 
from the Church altogether, and hand it over to the 
State. At the present day a system of state education, 
conducted chiefly by laymen, prevails in all protestant, 
and also in some catholic and " orthodox," countries, 
Huch as Italy and Greece. Even Egypt has such a sys- 
tem. It is not long since every college and university 
in the United States thought it necessary to have a 
clergyman for president. At present a very large num- 
ber have lay presidents, and that number is yearly in- 
creasing. Even in our public Bchools there is very little 
tendency to allow the clergy to give instruction even in 
their special subject — r^Jigion. What religious instruc- 
tion there is, is usually imparted by the ordinary lay 
teachers, the majority of whom are women. 

(3) Advance with reference to the instructed: In the 
Middle Age, education, in the sense of " book-learning," 
was confined almost entirely to the clergy, while the 
nobility obtained instruction in what may be called the 
knightly arts at the courts of princes or bishops.* The 
Eeformation and Renaissance extended book-learning 
to the well-to-do classes generally; but very little was 
done for the poor, or laboring classes. Even Locke re- 
fused to consider them, and Eousseau bluntly declared 
that they needed no education. It was the attainment 
of aelf-eonsciousness by the people j at the French Revo- 
lution, coupled with Kant's contention that every hn- 

* Bee the IctroiliictioD of The Babrea Book, in the PnhlicntioiiB of the 
Bu-lv English Teit Society. 

t It i< but fair to eny that Boasaean, ileapite his appoiition in poputn 
•dooation, greatly oonttibuted to this, by hia intenge ijopathy tiith th« 
life of the people. 
16 
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man being is his own end, that imparted to the cause 
of popular education that impulse which, during the 
greater part of this century, has been spreading from 
land to land. At the present day there is a general con- 
BensuB that education ought to be universal, and, in- 
deed, it must be so in every democratic country that 
hopes to continue such. Without education liberty is 
impossible. 

(3) Advance with reference to the matter of instruc- 
tion: While education was in the hands of the clergy, 
the subjects studied were chiefly those relating to re- 
ligion and the supernatural. Not only philosophy, but 
all Bcience, was held to be ancillary to theology. Rea- 
son itself had to accept dictation from authority. Nat- 
ure and the natural sciences, culture and the culture 
sciences, received but little attention. Education, look- 
ing backwards, strove to impart ancient, especially " re- 
vealed" truth, frequently displaying a dread of the 
intrusion of new truth. • Revelation had shown what 
nature must be; the followers of revelation cared littlfc 
to inquire what it was. In proportion as education ha& 
passed into the hands of the State and the laity, it has, 
more and more, turned its attention to nature, and life 
in nature. Instead of reasoning downward from causes, 
or a Cause, supposed to be independently known, to ef- 
fects or facts, it examines the facts, and reasons up from 
them to their causes, determining the latter wholly by 
the former. This is the method of science, as opposed 
to that of theology. It follows naturally that, whereaE 
the subjects of the old education consisted of authori- 
tative texts, calling for an ascetic discipline, those of the 
•Seo Whito, ffUl. of the Warfare of Theology with Seienet. 
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*i.ew education are the facts of nature and culture, call- 
ing for a many-sided development of the individual, as 
^eseutially a social being. 

(4) Advance in the methods of instruction: Learn- 
ing by heart and cultivating obedience, under dread of 
"the rod, was, on the whole, the method of the older 
education. All needful truth being known, the teacher 
lad only to impart it, and this was most readily done 
"through the memory, which could be quickened by the 
»od.* Even the rules of arithmetic were committed to 
memory, no attempt being made to understand tbem.f 
Uoreover, since all truth depended upon authority, the 
proper attitude toward it waa, not comprehension, but 
acceptance and obedience. Discussion, to he sure, there 
■was in abundance, especially in the Jesuit schools; but, 
as the conclusion, in every ease, was known beforehand, 
it could be little more than a pretence at a search for 
tmth. Truth uncom pre bended could not be intelli- 
gently obeyed: hence the need for the rod. J In all 
this, the new education stands in almost direct opposi- 
tion to the old. It makes authority dependent upon 
truth rationally comprehended, and trusts to such com- 
prehension for conformable conduct. In a word, while 
the old education waa education for subordination, the 
new education is education for freedom, or intelligent 
cooperation. The latter, therefore, endeavors, not to 
crowd the memory with words, but to develop the in- 

*Atid how it oan be quickpncdl A few yea,n ago. I faund. In the 
"mqf " schools of Cairo, manr boye of foortetn and fifteen, who conid 
tepeat tlie entire Qor&n, a work about as loug SB tbe Hew Teatament. 

tThis within my own memory. 

j The extant to whiob the Toil waa D«ed. even in icoent times, ia now 
almoat inciedible. t have known of fathers oomplainmc became their 
boys were not " thraabed " at icliool. Cf, Hinaaale, Horace iTann, pp. 
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telligence, by the direct study of the facts of reality. W-* 
is a parent, guiding the mind, not a slava-master, driy- 
ing it. It is daily becoming better aware of its own con- 
ditions and implications, as it shows plainly, by its in- 
sistence upon " child-study," which, no doubt, will soon 
be supplemented by parent-study, teacher-study, and the 
study of social environment. 

(5) Advance with reference to the end of education: 
The aim of the old education was to prepare for another 
world, for a life after death. Its view of this world is 
admirably expressed by Moore: 

"The world is al! a passing show, ^^_ 

Foe man's illuaion given ; ^^^H 

The smiles of joy, tbe tears of woe, ^^^H 

Deceitful sbine, deceitful flow : ^^^H 

There's nothing trae bat HeaTeo." 

With such a view, this life was, of course, despised, an3 
provision made for it only reluctantly. The body, as 
belongiog to this world, was shamefully neglected, and 
at certain periods recklessly abused. The laws of civic 
life were ignored, so that society often sank into bar- 
barism. The path of moral life was not supposed to 
lead to heaven, but at hest to limbo.* Only the path 
of faith and ecclesiastical observance led to the former. 
The aim of the new education is very different. While 

•8ee Dante, Sell, IV S\-i2. " Thon ukest not what spirits thaw 
«ra wbioh thou seeat? Horn I wish thee to know, before thou goest 
fuither, that they sinued not ; and it the; have merits, it auSoeth not, 
because they had oot hriuti§m, which ia part of the faith which thou 
beliercFit. And if they hved before ChriBtianity. they worahipped not 
God duly. And of these same am 1 [Viigil] myself. For hugIi defecta, 
and (or no other sin. we are loat, and are only so far afflicted that, with- 
out hope, we live in dndre." It would be eaay to matah this view from 
ihs worlci of teoent vniteia, Caidiual Nawmau, Henry Drummond, eto; 
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by no means sotting lightly by, or denying, eternal life, 
it insists upon making the most of this life, holding it 
to be a phase of the other, preparatory to all other pos- 
sible phases. The more completely we unfold our pow- 
ers, and perform our duties, personal, domestic, social, 
political, in this life, the better prepared shall we be to 
enter upon the functions and joys of another.* Hence 
the new education seta up, as its aim, the highest de- 
velopment of the social individual, in all the facufeies 
of body, soul, and spirit. It seeks to prepare men for a 
heaven hereafter by inducing them to create a heaven 
here and now. It is true, indeed, that it does not al- 
ways show itself conscious of this great purpose, 6nding 
much difficulty in freeing itself from mediffivalism; but, 
as time advances, this consciousness grows clearer and 
clearer. 

Such is the new education, as contrasted with the old. 
It remains for us to trace briefly its progress thus far, 
and to indicate its future course. In doing so, we must 
confine our attention to salient points, abandoning all 
attempt to follow it in detail, or in different countries. 
These points are marked by a few great names. 

The first man who took a notable step forward in 
education, on the lines of Eoussean and Kant — ^that 
is, toward Nature and Reason — was Pestalozzi,t who, 
though bom before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 

•Bee Matthew XXV. 14-30. 

t HeiDticta Pestalozii, born tt ZOrioh, ITjB; loaes his fatber, ITSl ; fol- 
low! agiicitltuie. lTti5-TS : conducts a, primury aohool foe paor obildren 
on bis farm at Neahof, 17T5-80 ; becomoB a writer on educBtioo, 1TS0-)4T ; 
TMume" ngriculturo, lT87-i>7 ; maris a citiieu of Ftauce. with Washington 
snd KlOfwtoDk, 1703; coiiduotB orphun oEylom at Stsoz, 1708-99; tbe 
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tury, belongs in spirit, and largely in activity, to tiie 

nineteenth. With little learning, and less system, bat 
with overwhelming faith in the people and love for chil- 
dren, this wann-hearted, devoted man may fairly be said 
to be the father of modern popular education. In depth 
of feeling, he resembled Rousseau, from whom he bo> 
rowed much ; but, unlike Rousseau, he was inspired witi 
a lofty morality and sense of duty, which made him con- 
Bcerate his life to education, as the only means whereby 
the people might be redeemed from vice, degradation, 
and misery. His practical results cannot be estimated 
highly, and his books are full of wordy sentimentality 
and confusion; hut, in spite of this, he succeeded in 
imparting a new spirit and scope to education, in almost 
every direction. Above all, he insisted that education 
should he extended to the whole people, that its methods 
should he kindly and considerate, and that it should 
relate to things rather than to words, to facts rather 
than to rules. He aimed to cultivate not merely the 
intelligence, but also, and still more, the affections, the 
moral judgment, and the will. He insisted that children 
should learn not only to think, hut also to do, and hence 
that education should consist largely of manual labor. 
Whatever success Pestalozzi had was due, not to any 
reasoned plan or clear ideal, but to the infectious en- 
thusiasm of his ardent, loving personality. If Roasseao 
is the parent of the modern love of nature, Pestalozzi ia 
the parent of the modern love for children, and it is this 
love that has transformed education from a harsh, re- 
pressive discipline into a tender, thoughtful guidance. In 
Pestalozzi, Rousseau's demand for an education through 
I nature, and Kanfs demand that every human being 
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should be regarded as his own end, met and found real- 
ization, through love that fuses all things. If Rousseau 
had made men aware of the glories of nature, Pestalozzi 
demanded that children should be made acquainted with 
them. If Kant had emphasized the worth of the in- 
dividual soul, Pestalozzi insisted that that worth should 
be reahzed and recognized. The recognition of nature 
led to science, that of individual wortJi to true ethics. 
After Pestalozzi, people saw children with new eyes, in- 
vested them with new interest, and felt the importance 
of placing them in a true relation to the world of nat- 
ure and culture. It is not too much to say that all 
modern education breathes the spirit of Pestalozzi. It 
is education for freedom, not for subordination. 

Nevertheless, Pestalozzi's work, like Rousseau's, was 
of the nature of a reaction, and, like all reactions, one- 
aided. The older education had directed its attention 
mainly to the memory, and operated through authority. 
Pestalozzi, turning his back on both these, sought to 
develop the powers of observation and generalization, 
and to operate through love. The reaction was moat 
salutary; but it needed to be corrected. After all, mem- 
ory and authority have a legitimate place in education, 
as in life, and cannot safely be neglected. Observation 
without memory, and love without authority, are vain, 
as was plainly shown by the failure of all Pestalozzi's 
practical experiments in teaching. 

To remedy the defects of his system, to round and 
complete it, has been the task of Pestalozzi's followers, 
among whom must count every prominent teacher of 
the century. This task, which is far profounder than 
the pioneer Pestalozzi conceived it to be, resolves itself 
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into this: How to conetruct in the soul of the child such 
& world that it shall find therein complete and harmoni- 
ous exercise for all its faculties, intellectual, affectional, 
volitional. With a view to this it becomes necessary 
to study the powers of the child, the proceaaes by which 
knowledge is acquired, arranged, and stored up, the 
methodB by which the affeetionn are heartily elicited and 
trained to distributG themselves in accordance with the 
worth of things for moral ends, the discipline by which 
the will is rendered autonomous and placed beyond the 
influence of passion and appetite, and, finally, the con- 
ditions of bodily health, strength, and plasticity. Only 
when such knowledge ia attained and applied is it pos- 
sible fully to realize that education which we have called 
human, which places the soul in the triple relation of 
knowledge, love, and will to all that exists. Though 
this great task is still very far from being aeeomplished, 
the followers of Peatalozzi have already taken consider- 
able steps toward ita accomphshment. Chief among 
these are Ilerbart, Frcebel, Rosmini, and Horace Mann. 
The work of Herbart* Jiiay be said to consist in com- 
bining the method of the old education with that of 
Pestalozzi, in recognizing the importance of memory and 
mental construction in the acquisition of knowledge. 
Setting aside Kant's doctrine that the mind is a group 
of moulds — forms of sense, categories of understanding, 



UDiTBTBit 

901 injem^'lldo'nn BrBmeQ.'ia!!; m'GflttingeorisST'tJiMk'mt'i 
ohaic In EOnigiberg, 1^09 ; mnrcieB Uory Drake, IKll ; letama to GSU 
tmgen.lS33; dies, 1811. See J. F. Herbarft rudagoyi/r/.t NrhrifleH, 
mit H.'b BiograpliiR herauagegeben vna D. Fr. Bartlmlomfti ; aud Do 
Gstmo, Berbart aitd the Mtrbartiani, in " The Groat Edae»tor»." 
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poatulates of reason — dotermiiiiEg a priori all experi- 
ence, he returned to the Leibnizian notion that the soul 
is a self -defined, substantial monad, and maintained that 
all its " ideas " are so many efforts to protect itself from 
invasion by other monads — in fact, a series of warlike 
attitudes, each of which, more or less, conditions all 
succeeding ones. On this basis he built up his Psy- 
chology, as an indispensable basis for educational theory 
and practice.* According to this, mental action is a 
sort of dynamic chemistry of attitudes or ideas, of which 
one's world, at any given moment, is the net result. 
Ideas are of different strengths and have different af- 
finities, and so can be brought within the domain of 
mathematics. The soul is conceived as originally a mere 
undetermined substance. Invaded from without, it as- 
Bnmes an attitude, or idea, which persiats. Invaded 
again in the same way, it emphasizes this attitude; in- 
vaded differently, it assamea an attitude compounded 
of the first, and of the new, reactions. Thus it proceeds, 
assuming more and more complicated attitudes, whose 
elements enter into the most various relations to each 
other- The attitude which it assumes to each fresh in- 
vasion will be determined by the complex of attitudes 
^-previously assumed. This assimilation of new ideas by 
means of ideas already assimilated Herbart calls " ap- 
percepiJon^j'The aim of the teacher should be to make 
these ida«^or attitudes, form an harmonious whole, so 
that each new invasion, or experience, may find an ap- 
propriate place in it. The moral character of the soul 
(and the end of all education is moral character) will 

-n eiperiineDtal Psychol- 
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depend upon the nature of this whole and the hierarchic 
relation in which its parts stand to each other. When 
each part claims its proper degree of " interest " and 
attention, the character will be perfect. 

It is easy to show serious defects in Herbarfs psy- 
chology. His notion of a soul-substance is a pure piece 
of Greek mythology, having, when properly investigated, 
no meaning, but leading, when unwarily accepted, to 
agnosticism and fatalism. His chemistry of ideas, in 
which, apparently, the soul plays no determining part, 
is as purely mythical as the battles of the Centaurs and 
Lapithae, and likewise leads to fatalism, which, indeed, 
he frankly professed. His insistence that ideas precede 
feelings in the mind, and that the latter are relations 
between the former, is a complete inversion of the truth, 
which is, that ideas are distinctions between feelings or 
groups of feelings. The lower orders of being have 
feeling without ideas. And so on. The fact is, Her- 
bart's psychology is antiquated, fragmentary, and fanci- 
ful, and the same is true of all his work. His mind 
lacked both depth and system. But, for all that, he did 
excellent work in the cause of education; (1) by recog- 
nizing the need of psychology as a basis for it; (2) by 
insisting, as against Kant, that the entire content of con- 
sciousness is due to experience, and therefore can be 
modified by education; (3) by recognizing that moral 
life is the end of all education; (4) that such life de- 
pends upon the nature of the world organized in the 
mind and soul, and can, therefore, be furthered by edu- 
cation. Herbart's followers have done much to correct 
his errors, to rid his system of its mechanical and fatal- 
istic elements, and to bring into relief its merits, so 
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that it occupies at the present day a very diatinguislied 
place in the educational world. 

The man who did moat to carry on the work hegun 
by Pestalozzi, was Frcebel, the parent of the " Kinder- 
garten." * 'Whereas Herbart philosophized about edu- 
cation, and lectured in universities, Frcebel devoted him- 
self to teaching, and finally, to the earliest stages of it. 
But there were more fundamental differences than this. 
While Herbart's world was pluralistic, consisting of 
mutually invading and resisting monads, related to each 
other in a mechanical way, Frtebel's world was monistic, 
guided by a single universally interfused power. Hia 
marked tendency to mysticism and pantheism, which 
hence resulted, can be accounted for by the circum- 
Btancea of his early life; but it belongs to an old order 
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I of thought, and involyes assumptions not juBti£ed upon 
his own principles. Pantheism, if fully thought out, 
proves fatal to aU poEsibility of moral life, while mys- 
ticism is almost sure to lead to a breathless, wide-eyed 
pietism. In Frfcbel's own practice they did compara- 
tively little harm; but, in those of hia weaker followers, 
they have led to manifold aberrations — sentimental re- 
ligiosity, vain talk about " symboliam," and the like — 
which have often, like rank weeds, overgrown his system. 
But, in spite of this drawback, which was merely a 
tribute to the unconquered past, Frcebe! is the prince 
of educators. He was the first to see, and to state clearly, 
that education is conscious evolution, and to draw the 
practical conclusions from this insight. The very term 
" Kindergarten " tells the story. It means a garden in 
which the plants are children, who, in order that they 
may attain the greatest perfection, are to receive tht 
proper eare and nourishment at the proper time. He 
saw distinctly that all upward evolution is due to con- 
tinuous self-activity, under the proper stimuli, or with 
reference to the proper objects, and that such activity, 
evoked in an orderly way, and continually progressing, 
is true blessedness.* He insists, therefore, that the child 

, shall be self -active in the acquisition, and assimilation, 
as well as in the expression, of knowledge; moreover, 

I that knowledge which docs not go through all these 
three processes is vain and fruitless. This view, it need 

* Ariitotle (Eth. Nicom. Bks. I., X-) maiatamed that mKn'B happiaeu 
and perteotion ounaiated !□ the octnaliEation or energy (•kfpytia) of hia 
higheat and diatinctive faculty, viz., reason, n view which was largely 
reapouaible for the mediaeval eialtation of oontemplation, aa sguuat 
piBCtice. Friebel holila that they coosiat in the ptogreaaive and harmo- 
niooa aotnalizatioii of all tnim'a fouultieo, ia the evolution of the entire 
bumui being. 
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not bo said, is diametrically opposed to the medieval 
one, which held that human nature, being corrupt, 
needed to be suppressed and replaced. Frcebeliam is 
humanism, pure and simple. But, though Frcebel in- 
eiEted that education is the development of human nat- 
ure, he was very far from holding, as some of his fol- 
lowers seem inclined to do, that it is the unregulated 
manifestation of human " spontaneities." This would 
be mere uneulture. No one believed more completely 
in regulation and discipline than Frcebel; only he main- 
tained that they should be applied with full understand- 
ing of the present condition and future ideals of their 
aubjects, which means that they should be applied gen- 
tly and rationally. He saw, what few people see, that, 
though children are bom with what are called evil 
tendencies, these may he starved into inaction, while 
good tendencies,* thongh weat, may be nourished into 
complete energy, by having their proper " good " sup- 
plied to them in the proper degree and at the proper 
time.f Having observed that the tendencies of children 
manifest themselves most fully in play, he concluded 
that there they can be most effectively dealt with. 
Hence the kindergarten, which is a scheme for regu- 
lating play in such a way that, without ceasing to be 
play, it shall be made a means for developing, in an 
ordered way, the whole nature of the child. 

This is not the place to enter into the details of the 
kindergarten, with which Frcebel's name and fame are 

"I belieTo do tendenoy ever ihows itself until it hai received aome 
■ort of nbiifuctiou. 

t It i> atnnge that Fricbe] ehould bave mWDtaiasd, in apite of tliia, 
tlwt ohildrcn He nittitriLlly gooU. Tliis in > mere stirod of ItOHSKliaa 
•entJniBntility. of a pitiio with liie mvatioiHin, Nothing ii naturally 
cither good or bad. Both ue moial and acquired attribnlsL 
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chiefly aeeociated; but two facte muet be emphasized: 
(1) that FrcEhel demands for the human being an edu- 
cation in and through its entire environment, that ia, 
the universe, past, present, and future; (3) that his aya- 
tem is applicable, not only to small children, but to 
human beings at all stages of education. If Froebel 
confined his chief attention to the former, it was be- 
cause he wished to lay his foundation secure before pro- 
ceeding with hia superstructure. The latter he had to 
leave to other hands, which have not yet, to any large 
extent, appeared. 

The chief weakness in Frcebel's system has already 
been pointed out. There are a few minor ones, which 
may be here touched upon. (1) The system is adapted 
specially to German children and German ideals, and 
requires considerable modification before it cau be 
adopted, with success, by other peoples. This fact has 
not been sufficiently regarded by English and Ameri- 
can teachers. (3) It wastes time in making children 
learn conseiouely what they would soon learn uncon- 
Bciously and without effort.* We should never forget 
that unconscious learning is the best. (3) It is apt, in 
the hands of inferior teachers, to leave children with 
the notion that all education must be play, and there- 
fore delightful. (4) It is too much inclined to confine 
the attention of children to the things about them, and 
thereby to stunt the imagination. The unfamiliar, and 
even the unknown, dimly conceived or held only by a 
word, is perhaps the most interesting part of a child's 
world, and it ia certainly the one that ia most useful for 
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the cultivation of the imagination. Kature-study is ad- 
mirable; but it ought to be supplemented by the study 
of the products of the creative imagination. Men de- 
voted to natural science are wont to be defective in 
imagination, and to lose their taste for poetry. Even 
Darwin had to complain of this in his own case. Stories 
relating to things thoy have never seen are of high in- 
terest and value to children. It is often well to make 
them commit to memory poems, and later to read hooks, 
which they do not at the time fully understand. What 
child fully understands the old ballads, or t!ie novels of 
Sir Walter Scott? And yet what treasures they axel 
What is more delightful and educative than A lice iti Won- 
derland? And yet who, young or old, understands it? 
Froabel would doubtless have learnt much from it. (5) 
The Mutter-und Kose-Lieder are mostly mere doggerel, 
apt to destroy, rather than cultivate, the child's sense 
of rhythm, poetic diction, and poetry, and they are not 
improved by translation. Many of them, moreover, are 
too childish for American children. 

But these are mere spots in the sun, and the fact re- 
tnains that all future education must be built upon the 
foundation laid by Fr(ebel. 

The pedagogical writings of the Roman Catholic 
Eoamini * in many ways resemble those of Herbart and 

•Antonio R0Brniiii-8erb«ti, born at Rotoreto in the Tyrol, 1797; 
itndieg >t Pudim. 1817-31 ; loui bw father and mherita a fortanp, 1820; 
oriUned priest and viaitB Rome, 1831 ; etadies at home, 1S20-SS ; fonndi 
an institntion f or the Daughlm of Charity. I83S; at Milan, 18S6-23; 
■etc oat to tocnd a religions order at DomodoBBola, 1838 ; in Rome, 18S8- 
30; at DomodoEsola, 1S3U-34 ; priest at Ruvereto, 1834-S7 ; retirei to 
Strew, 1837 ; hia inatitulo (Brofhers of Charily) approvBd bir the pnpe, 
1630; goea a* Piedmontsse envov bo the pope, 184S; deolinea the preai- 
deno);of the papal ministTf. 1S43 ; returnii to Stma, 1849; his werta 
examined by tbe CongreEStion of tbe Index, and finally dinniesed as 
bve from cenanrs. IS-M-M; diea, 1B.56. See TAfe. prefixed to m; truia. 
lation of bia FhUinophical Syitem, London, ISw. 
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Ficebel, though he seems to have been acquainted with 
neither, and though his thought reste upon principles 
widely different from theirs. Indeed, his work may be 
regarded as a combination of Herbarf s theory of apper- 
ception with Frcebel'a doctrine of education, as ordered 
evolution.* He is as much interested as either in nature- 
study, and in the moral eleTation of man; but his dis- 
tinctive merit is bis insistence that there is a definite 
order in apperception, and that, corresponding to each 
successive grade of apperceptive " intellection," there is 
a grade of volition. With admirable cogency he shows 
that the natural progress of the mind is from ideas of 
large denotation to ideas of large connotation, e.g., from 
plant, through flowering plant, rose, to damask rose. If 
a child is told that a certain plant is a damask rose, he 
is apt to call every plant by the same name, and has to 
correct himself at every onward step; whereas, if he 
is told that the same object is a plant, every step in his 
future progress will be correct; for all flowering plants, 
roses, and damask roses are plants; all roses and damask 
roses are flowering plants, and all damask roses are 
roses. Such is the natural order of apperception; such 
is the way to cultivate the observation of nature and to 
learn the relations between its different parts. " A 
thought is what serves as matter, or supplies the matter, 

•HiBOhiflt pedagogical work. Del Principio Snpremo della Melodiea 
t dl almae nue Applifoslimi in Hervigio dell ' Umana Ediicaxione, re- 
mmined a fragiuBni, not eiterdinj boyond the fifth year of the ohild's 
life; nflvertheleaji it oontaina hia whole theory. It «b9 written in 1S39- 
40, btit waa not published till 1H-5T, two yoara &fter hia deatb. It 
roited npon a largo amooot of cairefol ohild-atiidy. It bsB been trans- 
lated by Mra. Maria Gray (Bi>aton, D. C. Heath i. Co.). There ia a 
aeoond Tolume contsining nliortor casays, chief among which are (1) On 
ChTittian Education, (3) Essay on the Unily of HducaSiOH, (3) On LU>- 

trly of 3ia^ing. 
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for another thought. Such is the law. It is evident that 
if one thought serves as matter, or supphea the matter, 
for another thought, this second thought cannot poa- 
Bihly arise until after the first haa arisen and supplied 
the matter which it requires. Now, this shows the 
natural and necessary order of all human thoughts. 

" All the thoughts that ever entered, or can enter, the 
mind of man are distributed and classified into ao many 
different orders according to this law. Those orders are: 

" First, thoughts that do not derive their matter from 
previous thoughts.* 

" Second, thoughts that derive their matter from 
thoughts of the first order, and from no others. 

" TluTd, thoughts that derive their matter from 
thoughts of the second order (and so on). . . . 

"This series of orders is endless; hence the infinite 
development to which the hiunan intelligence is or- 
dained." ...(§§ 75, 76.) 

Having laid down the law of apperception, Hosmini 
proceeds to describe, and account for, the different or- 
ders of " intellection," and the volitions corresponding 
to them. He finds that they may be reduced to four, as 
set forth in the table on the next page. 

With regard to this table three things may be noted 
— (1) that it might be continued indefinitely; (3) that 
Kosmini lays the same stresa upon interest that Herhart 
does, (3) that moral choice and life begin only with the 
fourth order of intellectiona. With respect to the last 
Eosmini says: "Mere appreciative volition would not 
Boffice to justify us in declaring that a child had arrived 
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Bt the uiw 0/ its freedom. ... If the appreciation 
aod the consequent choice relate to things belonging to 
the materinl orfler, or even to merely intelleetaal things, 
thoro may he choice, and yet no freedom. This begins 
to manifeBt ititelf, the first time that a man begins to 
oomparo the moral order with the other, inferior ordere; 
the flntt time he hna to choose between the performance 
of bin own duty and his own pleasure, or the satisfaction 
of hlN accidental instinct. 

" But this first time occurs just at the fourth order 
of intellcctinna. The collision between alluring things 
and h\» duty takes place as soon as he knows a positive 
ioill that opposes his natural inclinations. Now this 
will is known to him at the fourth order." (§ 334.) 

It iH iiupoPHiblu here to enter into the details of Roa- 
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mini's method; but perhaps enough has been said to 
show that it contributes an important addition to the 
work of Herbart and Frcebel.* His Pedagogy rests upon 
an entire philosophic system of marvellous extent and 
subtlety, a system which sooka, by combining Scholas- 
ticism with modern thought, to furnish a rational basis 
for catholic theology. Though this fact necessarily 
hampers him, he must yet count as one of the ablest 
thinkers of the century, perhaps the very ablest. He 
was well acquainted with modern thought, and strove 
to be just to it.f His hfe was that of a saint. 

Herbart, Frcebel, Kosmini- — by these three men the 
foundations of modern education for rational liberty 
were securely laid. Each had his defects; each paid his 
tribute to an unvanquishcd past; but the defects are 
Bueh as time and experience are certain to remoTe, as 
the tribute to the past ceases to be paid. We can now 
clearly see, and all true educators do see, that education 
is conscious evolution of the entire human being through 
ever closer relations, intellectual, affectional and ethical, 
to the entire universe, human and subhuman. The only 
question that remains is: How can these relations be 
most readily and most securely established? Even this 
question is already partly answered, and will be more 
fully answered in the future. 

If space permitted, it would be interesting to follow 
the spread of the new education in different countries, 

'It borraiTs mnah fFom the Protestant Hme. Necket d« BaaunFe 
(17G5-184I). who again owe. raach to Hon.aeau and Peatalozj[. Hm 
work. L'Education Progrtsiiut, on Wtud,! rf« Voiiti dt la NnliiTe ITn- 

written, weU defwrring more &tt«ation than carx here be givm iL 

t Ai a cxinaeqttenos, fortr of hia teaeta wete leceutly condenuied b; 
tbt Cbuich, u urariag of heresy. 
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and to see how it has everywhere affected the individual 
and social life; hut we must confine ourselves to its 
progress in the United States, in which perhaps it has 
celebrated its noblest triumphs. For this the credit ia 
due, in very large measure, to Horace Mann. 

The first Europeans who came to settle in North 
America were people of considerable cultivation, peo- 
ple who had reaped the fruits of the Reformation and 
the Renaissance. They were pious, and they loved learn- 
ing, especially such ae might enable them correctly to 
interpret the Book in which they found the matter and 
gaarantee of their faith. This was especially true of 
the colonists of Massachusetts Bay, who very early in 
their history established a system of public schools,* of 
three grades — primary, secondary and collegiate. Their 
example was followed, in some degree, by the other col- 
onies, and for a time all went well. But in proportion 
as the colonists were removed in feeling from the cult- 
ured social medium of the old country, and turned their 
attention to their own immediate needs, mostly of s 
material sort, interest in culture and education gradually 
died out. A most competent authority has said that, 
for a hundred and fifty years, nothing deserving the 
name of literature was produced in America. From 
about 1680, the schools, being unprovided with state 
funds, and left to the tender mercies of towns or, later, 
of school-districts, deteriorated more and more, until at 
last, before the Revolution, many members of good 
families could hardly write their own names. The Revo- 

* The BoBtoD Latin Scbuol wu fonndeiL 1635 ; Harvard College, 1686 ; 
eompalgory piimarjr icfaoola, IMS. Id 1641 tbere wera in MaaaachUHctta 
eight Latin (of grammiir} BchooU. " Gismmar " and " LutLn " were aX 
that time afDunjmDua terma, as they ore aoir in Scotland. 
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lution brought but little improvement. The people of 
that time had other tiunga than education to think 
about. In the first third of the nineteenth century, 
things went from bad to worse. " Previous to 1826, 
there were one hundred and seventy-two towns in the 
State [of MafisachuBctts] that were required to main- 
tain schools in which Greek and Latin were taught; the 
legislature of that year removed the obligations from all 
these but seven, and the seven were all maritime towns. 
Nor was Latin much taught in the schools that pro- 
fessed to teach it. The ancient and honorable name 
' grammar school ' now disappeared from the Massachu- 
setts statute book, and the name 'high school' took 
its place. Verily the State had found the descent to 
Avemus an eaay one! The people of Massachusetts 
seemed almost as ansious to get rid of their schools as 
their ancestors had been to get them," • So far did 
this deterioration of the public schools go that, about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, private academies 
began to grow up. As these were attended mainly, if 
not wholly, by the children of well-to-do people, they 
helped to draw between rich and poor a line most fatal 
to democracy. At the same time, they did good work 
and helped to raise the standard of education, especially 
in the colleges. In the southern states wealthy families 
sent their children, for higher education, to Europe. 

It is hard for a dependent colony ever to take an in- 
dependent stand in anything. Hence, it was not till 
after the United States had achieved their independence, 
and settled doftTi to consider what the new nation was 
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to represent, that people turned their attention again 
to public cduc-ation. At the opening of the nineteenth 
century, education was pretty generally diffused among 
the people of the northern and western etates; but it 
w«fl of a low order, seldom going beyond " the three 
B'b." Legifllaturea passed generous enactments in re- 
gard to it; public lands were set apart, in the new states, 
for its maintenance; but there existed no ideal of edu- 
cation; the teachers were mostly poor, and their meth- 
ods crude. Primary education was imparted chiefly in 
" dame's schools," most of which were poor enough. 
The movement in favor of realistic education, due to 
Bousseau and Pestalozzi, had not reached these shores. 
In truth, American intellectual life had not begun: 
America did not understand herself. 

It -was toward the end of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century that the quickening of intellectual life, 
and interest in culture movements, began. Then a sort 
of spiritual spring, calling every hibernating thing to 
new life, broke over America. Literature began to re- 
vive; art put in a timid, childlike appearance; philos- 
ophy glided in gently and somnamhulistically, in the 
night-gown of Neo-Platonism or Transcendentalism; 
Utopian theories of Arcadian social orders fluttered 
down from a clear sky, like a swarm of blue butterflies; 
and, finally, education, which was to transform all these, 
in view of new conditions and new ideals, showed its 
earnest face. 

From early in the century, advocates of popular edu- 
cation had not been wanting;* but the first man who 
fully understood the needs of the nation, and undertook 

* On BoiMW Mwui'a pndeoeiaon, tee Hinadile. ul tup., pp. W-^B 
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to meet them in large, practical ways, was Horace 
Mann,* to whom American culture owes more than to 
any other person. He was esactly the influence needed 
"by the nation in her hour of spiritual awakening. 

Unlike Herbart, Froibel, and Eosmini, who were edu- 
cational philosophers, Horace Mann was distinctly a 
practical man. What educational theories he had were 
chiefly drawn from George Combe's Constitution of Man, 
in which phrenology plays a large part. He was more 
like Pestalozzi, with all Pestalozzi's haman sympathy, 
democratic interest, and moral enthusiasm, but with a 
practical sense and a talent for organizing which were 
lacking in the older man. He saw what the people 
needed, if they were to be raised out of ignorance, 
degradation, and misery, and remain faithful to the 
democratic ideas of the Puritans. First of all, the sys- 
tem of public education, initiated by the Puritans, but 
now fallen into decay, must be restored, and the un- 
democratic tendencies ot private academies neutralized. 
But the restored system must be so modified as to meet 
the new conditions that had arisen in the course of two 
hundred years. To these tasks he set himself with all 
the energy and enthusiasm of his nature. 

His appointment to the secretaryship of the Maasa- 
chusetts Board of Education, an office which he held 
for twelve years, gave him just the opportunity he 
needed and desired to bring the state of education, with 

•Bom at Franklin, HainBobnBettB. 1796; repelled bj Calviniam, 
1806; attends Brown UniverHity. 1816-19: tutor at Brown, 1810-31; 
Bttidies law at Lichfield. ConneBtlcat, 1831-33; practiras Uv, ISS3^: 
State repreeentBtive in MasBachn»ttB, IS9T-S3 ; aeQator. 18S3~3T ; s«cre- 
Ury of the newly appointed Board of Ednoation. 18S7-48; member of 
U. S. CongTOBs, 1848-f>2: preddpnt of Antiocb College, lS.t3-5g; diei. 
Augnrt a, 185a Bee Hinsdale, Horace Mann, and Life and Worfa <^ 
Horaet JTann, b; Hra. Mann. 
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I euggestions of reform, before the public. The board it- 

self had no executive power; but it could give informa- 
tion and advice, not only to the legislature, but to all 
the world- The secretary made up his mind that it 
ehould not be merely ornamental, but in the highest 
degree useful. So he set out to collect facts and atatis- 
ticB of all sorts, and to consider projects of educational 
reform, and these he embodied in his famous twelve 
annual Reports, which must count among educational 
classics. A Bumraary of the contents of these reports 
vill show us the range of his activity, and the nature of 
his projects. 

Report I. (1837) relates to (1) school-housea,* (3) 
Bcbool -committees, (3) popular feeling toward the com- 
mon schools, (4) teachers. In all these he finds much to 
criticise. The school-bouses are poor and squalid; the 
committees frequently perform their duty in a perfunc- 
tory way, giving places to InefBcient teachers, faihng 
to visit the schools, and to see that they are duly at- 
tended. The common schools are becoming schools for 
the poor, while the rich are sending their children to 
private schools. The teachers are poor and poorly paid: 
many of them take to teaching merely as a temporary 
expedient. They give no moral instruction, keep no 

. registers, etc. 

I Report II. (1838) touches on the general " unsound- 
ness and debility " of the schools, but is mostly devoted 
to the subjects of spelling and reading, in which im- 
provements are suggested. 

Report III. (1839) deals mainly with the question of 
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Bchool libraries, and their value as adjimete to the 
Bchools, 

Eeport IV. (1840) is occupied with the evils attend- 
ing the district-Bchool system, the needless multiphca- 
tion of small, poorly taught, and ungraded sehoola, the 
qualifications of teachers, the attendance of pupils, and 
the relationa of the parents to the schoolB. 

Report V. (1841) endeavors to show "the effect of 
education upon the worldly fortune and estates of men." 
It is found to be of great economic value, and therefore 
may justly call for large expenditure. It is not merely 
ornamental. 

Eeport VI. (1842) insists upon the study of Physi- 
ology, and other practical subjects in schools, in prefer- 
ence to subjects having little or no immediate use in 
daily life. 

Eeport VII. (1843) gives an account of the author's 
visit to the schools of Europe — Great Britain, Germany, 
Holland, Belgiiim, France (Pari8)^made in that year. 
He saw much that interested him and, especially in Ger- 
many, much that he thought might be profitably adopted 
at home — normal schools, oral instruction, etc. One 
thing he strongly disliked, the use of the public schools 
for the support of the State-religion. 

Report VIII. (1844) deals with recent improvements 
in the public schools, their growing republicanism, the 
increase in the number of female teachers, teachers' in- 
stitutes, the use of the Bible in schools, etc. 

Report IX. (1845) deals with the apportionment of 
school funds, the means for doing away with school 
vices, etc., and ends with an account of Pestalom's 
method of teaching. 
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Report X. (1846) treats of the higtory of the Maesa- 
chnsetts public schools, and shows that the narrow piiri- 
tacical, and merely protestant, basis npoa which they 
originally stood must be abandoned, and that their scope 
must be widened so as to include all the children of the 
commonwealth, whose property is pledged for their 
moral and civic education. Again, as in Report IV., he 
condemns the school-district system. 

Report XI. (184?) discusses the value, for social and 
moral character, of a common school education, and 
contains the replies of experienced teachers to a circular 
making inquiries on this subject. 

Report XII. (1848), in which Horace Mann takes 
leave of the Board of Education, considers " The Ca- 
pacities of our Present School System to Improve the 
Pecuniary Condition and to Elevate the Intellectual 
and Moral Character of the Commonwealth," and givea 
reasons for the reformatory and critical course pursued 
by the secretary.* 

A glance at this meagre summary will show how com- 
pletely Horace Mann had grasped the problem, not 
merely of civic, but also of human, education, and how 
clearly he understood how it was to be practically solved. 
The following are the points upon which he laid special 
emphasis: 

(1) Education in a democracy should be public and 
extend equally to all classeB of the population. The 
public schools ought to be good enough for the best, 
so that there should be no inducement for the rich to 
send their children to private schools, and so separate 
them from those of the poor. Freedom from caste. 
•Abridged from HinnUltfi Horace Mann, pp. Ifift-SO. 
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(2) Education should rest upon science, and not upon 
authority. It should bring children into direct contact 
with the facte of nature and culture, and allow them, 
as far as possible, to make their own inductions. The 
method of Festalozzi is the true one. Horace Mann says 
nothing of Herbart, Frcebel, or Eosmini. 

(3) Education should encourage true religion; but it 
should be free from sectarian bias, and the sects should 
not, as such, be allowed to interfere with it. Freedom 
from supernaturalism.* 

(4) Education should be a preparation for life, do- 
mestic, economic, social, political, and not merely the 
acquisition of curious learning, elegant scholarship, or 
ehowy accomphshments. Its end should be the attain- 
ment of moral and social personality. 

(6) Education should be imparted with gentleness 
and with due regard to the nature of the child. All 
violence, and all corporal punishment, should, as far 
as possible, be avoided. 

(6) Education should be conducted in well-built, well- 
ventilated school-houses, supplied with good libraries, 
and all apparatus neceSEary for effective teaching accord- 
ing to the new method. 

(7) Education should be in the hands of thoroughly 
trained and competent teachers, making teaching their 
profession, and to this end there should be established 
Normal Schools for their special training. American 
Normal Schools owe their existence to Horace Mann. 

(8) The schools should be open to girls, as well as 

"Homee Mann had a hard strngglc with lectarianiam before he wu 
able to baniBh it from the Hchoolx ; but 
oOt he wreBt«] edncatioa from the h&n 
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boyB,* and the profession of teacher to women, as well 
as to men. 

(9) Teachera ehould have frequent opportunities of 
meeting for diecUBsion and mutual encouragement in 
instituteB aod conventione. 

(10) To make possible all these things, the State 
ehould spare no expense, but should consider ita prop- 
erty a trust for the education of its citizens. 

On some of these points Horace Mann may have laid 
too much stress, and in some he may have been mis- 
taken. His notions of " practical education " may have 
been too narrow; his belief in the value of Normal 
Schools may have been exaggerated. But, taken as a 
whole, his ideas concerning the education required by 
American democracy and by humanity were correct, and 
the methods by which he sought to realize them valid. 
Nothing can be a better proof of tliis than the fact that 
all the reforms advocated by him have already been, in 
large part at least, reahzed, with excellent effect. State 
education of a high order has become all but universal; 
more and more it rests upon science and the Pestalozzian 
method; dogmatic teaching is almost excluded from it; 
its chief aim is to fit for the great relations of life; it 
more and more follows gentle and humane methods; 
school buildings are improved beyond what he would 
have dared to hope; Normal Schools have been estab- 
lished in large numbers, and have supplied the States 
and cities with competent teachers; all the advantages 
of State education are open to both sexes equally; the 

* Not till 1TS9 were eirla admitted to the pnblio Mbooli of BoitoiL 
uid even then net along with the boya. For a apeoimen of a atW 
■ohool-miBtrBBs of the early pact of the oentury, see the Journey of Mii. 
Anne Knight. 
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vast majority of teachers are women; teachers' insti- 
tutes and conventioDs are almost innumeraljle; com- 
pared with the sums spent on education by the United 
States, those spent by other countries almost dwindle 
into insignificance. It may be fairly said that Horace 
Mann is the father of American education. 

But that education is already far beyond him. Kin- 
dergartens, of which he never dreamt, are springing up 
ererywhere, and setting the example of the true method 
of education. " Child-atudy " ia becoming a science. 
Schools, colleges, and universities come into existence 
as if by magic. Already the country possesses more in- 
Btitutions of higher learning than the whole of Europe. 
The colleges for women are more numerous than col- 
leges for men were at the beginning of the century. 
Hay, all the more enlightened of the latter are opening 
their doors to women.* And so on. 

Thus, there is every reason to look with satisfaction, 
pride, and hope upon the condition and spirit of edu- 
cation in the United States. It is democratic; it is 
scientific, rapidly shaking off the fetters of authority 
and dogma; it is free from sectarian bias and confusion; 
above all, it educates for freedom, and not for subordi- 
nation. It ia the highest type, thus far, of human edu- 
cation. Other countries, despite numerous obstacles, 
are gradually imitating it, without, in any marked de- 
gree, contributing to its evolution. Of what it has yet 
to do in the way of improvement, we shall see something 
in the next chapter, f 

* Oberlin ma the first to do bo ; under Honoe Haan, Antiooh did lo 
froTD the fintj makuig the coQr§e identical for the two eaxea, sa Obadin 
biid not donev 

t It may p«rha[>ii leem struiga that I eay nothing of Herbert Speooer'a 
work on Bduoation; but the fact ia I find nothing original in it that 
■eema to mo troo, nhile ita ethioal prinoiples are diatmetlj objectionable, 
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Tbe tnt of all bleadngs i» not autbority , but liber^. Thii ii 
m; fDodamental maxim. — Rodbbead. 

I think there is Bometbing scientific destined to become popular; 
and it 1i all tbat pertains to truth.— Rob mini. 

Tbe itudy of the duties of citizenBhip ought to be tbe foondation 
of all other sludieB. — Turoot. 

The property of Ibis common wealth is pledged for the education 
of all its youth up to auch a point as will save them from poverty 
and vice, and prepare them for the adequate performance of their 
Boeial and citil duties. — Horace Manm. 

The socPEssive holders of this property are trostees bound to the 
taithfnl execution of their trust by the most sacred obligations, and 
embezzlement and pillage from children aod deaceodants have not 
less of criminality, and have more of meanneaa, than tbe Bune 
offence when perpetrated against contemporaries. — Id. 

I by no means approve of those schools in which a child used to 
spend twenty or thirty years over Donatus or Alexander [of Aphro- 
disiaa], without learning anj-thiog. A new world has dawned in 
which thiogl go differently. My opinion is that we mast send boyg 
to Bchool one or two hours a day, and liare them learn a trade at 
home the rest of the time, tt is desirable that these two occupa- 
tiona go »jde by side. At present children certainly spend twice as 
much time playing ball, Tunning the streets, and playing truant. And 
so girls might equally well devote nearly the same time to acbool, 
without neglecting their home duties ; the; waste more time than that 
in over-sleeping, and in dancing more than is proper.* — Luther. 



■* Qaoteil hy Compayri, Btal. of Ptiagogy. pp. 119 sq. (Kng. Trana,). 
3S4 
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The democratic ijetem of education gives eTeiy man tbe fieeet 
<^paTtaiut; to became in the fullcBt measure all for which nature 
haa Stted him. — Chabi.eb W. Dabnet, in the Forum for Februarj, 
1900, p. G6i. f 

We have now briefly traced the course of educntion 
from the earliest times to the present day, and seen that 
it is coneciouB evolution, separated by no clear line of ' 
demarcation from unconseious evolution, in which the ' 
whole Bubhuman world ia engaged. We have seen it 
begin in supernaturalism and authority, and, by a slow j 
and difficult process, rise to nature and freedom. It has 
grown with the growth of practical intelligence, and 
has in all cases been a preparation for life under exist- 
ing institutions. Where tyranny has prevailed, it has 
educated for tyranny and thraldom; where freedom haa 
been won, it has educated for freedom. At first confined 
to a few favored men, chiefly occupied with the super- 
natural, it has gradually extended its blessings to greater 
tmd greater numbers, until in the United States, it is 
practically universal.* 

Here much has been done that deserves the highest 
commendation; but much yet remains to be done, and 
perhaps we cannot more fitly close this book than by 
attempting to point out the improvements that must be 
made, before education can fully meet the needs of a 
great democracy that means to last and to retain its own 
and others' respect. These improvements relate to (1) 
the being to be educated, (9) the aim of education, (3) 
its matter, (4) its method, (S) its extent, (6) its teachers. 
* It is 10 Id aeveral other c 
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(1) " Child-study " has already made considerable ad- ' 
vance; but it has, so far, confined itself to inquirii^ 
into the faculties of the child and the best means ol 
developing them. There is still much to do t 
these directions; but there is everything to do with 
reference to the more fundamental questions: What ia 
the child? Is it a mere cluster of ephemeral feelings 
and desires which will perish with the dissolution of the 
body, or is it an eternal being, with an infinite task, a 
being to which the body is a mere temporary instrument, 
a special cluster of phenomena? Those who still cling 
to the old supernaturalism and authority, usually accept 
the latter view; those who do not, for the most part 
adopt the former, or quietly ignore the question alto- 
gether. Both parties assume that it is insoluble by sci- 
ence, and, hence, those who insist upon an answer are 
referred to authority, which is thus enabled to retain 
its hold upon many. 

Now, it is surely little short of irrational to spend 
time and energy in educating a being whose nature and 
destiny we do not know, Bein^ ignorant of these, how 
can we know that all our eiforts are not vain, or even 
hurtful? Many a pious saint, even St, Augustine, has 
believed that "the uneducated carry the kingdom of 
heaven," * and, indeed, this was the prevailing view 
throughout the Middle Age. The answer usually is: 
The fact, in any case, is so: we do not, and cannot, know 
man's nature and destiny, and must, therefore, be con- 
tent " to guess and opine," \/'anil then do the best we 
can. But this ia surely a most disheartening attitude. 
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I Fortunately, it is not a necessary one, and it is only our 
serrile dependence upon authority and our mental sloth 
that make us content with it. A careful study of the 
human gpirit and its activities can Jeavo no doubt that , 
these are eternal in their very nature, superior to time, I 
space, and causation, and, therefore, free. At all events, 
the subject is one that calls for the profoundest study 
on the part of educators. Until they reach clearness 
with regard to it, they can never be sure that they are 
doing anything right." 

(2) The aim of education is, as we have seen, world- 
building, the eoDfitruction, in the child's coneeiousneas, 
of such a world as shall furnish him with motives to 
live an enlightened, kindly, helpful, and noble social 
life,t a life not stagnant, but ever advancing. Now, 
this aim is at present far from being attained. The 
worlds which our education, thus far, has constructed 
in children's souls are, in very large degree, fragmentary, 
fanciful, and distorted, made up of pieces of science, 
interspersed with remnants of superstition, and gaudy 
contributions from fancy. Little attempt has been made 
to realize in them the unitary world of evolution, re- 
vealed by science and interpreted by philosophy. And 
yet that is the supreme task of education. Only when 
it is accomplished can men live a rational, open-eyed 



ed, we may read the 
BD cuacb admired by 
people. CI. 1. (.■oiinth. XV. 32 ; Gcethe, Fiiuil, Pt. I., the 
Waeer-Mcno; TennyBOO, In Afanoriaai, XXXV. 

-f It 1b DwdlesB to aay that the world which furniahea a man's moUvei 
U the world which he hai built up in hig own mul. If it 1* moan, or 
foul, or fragmentary, ordisturted, so will hi* life be. '.'onipurB Haiulut'i 
world (A.ot 11.. Soeofll) with Fauafa (Pt. II., Aot I., upciinE). ""d «<> 
the reipcctive tccnlta. 
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life, with lofty ainiB, and caiiiidence in the p 
of reaching them. The first condition of all truly moral, 
reason-guided life, is a true world-view (WeUaneehau- 
vng); for reason is nothing but the order of the world, 
find moral life is a life in accordance with that order. 
Nature-study, as against test-study, is the educational 
watchword of the day, and it is well; but nature must 
be made to include culture," and the whole regarded 
as one, coherent universe-process of interacting spirits 
advancing to ever higher attainments. The imparting 
of the whole is the task of the educator. 

(3) The matter of education is the entire universe, 
aB knowable, lovable, modifiable. To master this mat- 
ter, in all itf details, even if it were within our reach. 
Is beyond the power of any one mind. We cannot, 
therefore, complain, if education makes no attempt to 
impart it. But the general scheme of evolution, and 
of the relations of its dilferent phases and agents to it 
and to each other, is capable of being grasped, and 
should be imparted by education. It is not necessary 
that every one should know all the details of astrononiy, 
mineralogy, chemistry, biology, or sociology; but every 
one should know the fundamental principles and spheres 
of these, and of all other sciences, as well as their re- 
lations to each other in the evolutionary process. He 
should, moreover, know how to interpret the whole in 
terms of experience, and thus to escape the pitfalls of 
agnosticism and dogmatism. Now, education at pres- 
ent is very far from having realized this ideal. It seems 
to make no attempt to impart a total view of the world, 
in its three aspects, as the condition of rational life. In 

*8ee mj Jtousaeau, pp. B, ft 
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all respects its work is fragraentary. It impartB no 
connected knowledge of the universe; it does not seek 
to arrange things and processes in the order of their 
desirability, that is, of their value for spiritual ends; it 
does not show by what means the will can gradually 
modify the world, in order to make it more Bubservient 
to the purposes of spirit. Thus, children are not taught 
to identify themselves, in any way, with the great world, 
and so they miss the wonderful inspiration that cornea 
from such identification. The world remains to them 
a mass of particulars, whose interconnection and co- 
operation they do not see, and so they stand before the 
great all-embracing drama of evolution without com- 
prehending it, or recognizing their own place in it. la 
it any wonder that the world is uninteresting, and life 
undramatic, narrow, and dreary, to so many people? 

There is, at the present day, a great deal of popular 
talk about making education " practical," which in most 
cases means that it should be mostly confined to such 
instruction as shall enable people to make a competent 
living. But surely, " life is more than food, and the 
body than raiment," What are the necesaitiea, or even 
the material luxuries, of life, if life itself be narrow, 
with no outlook upon the great drama of existence, no 
interest in the great movements of history? The effort 
to elevate the so-called lower classes, by trying, through 
socialism, paternal legislation, and similar questionable 
means, to secure their material comfort, implies a com- 
plete misunderatanding of human nature. Give peo- 
ple, first, large, comprehensive views of life, with the 
inspiration that comes from them, and material com- 
forts will take care of themselves. One intelligent 
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glimpse of the drama ot life will quench all desire for 
the pleaBurea of the dive and the prize-ring. In our 

endeavor to feed men's bodies, we starve their souls, and 
make them hanker after the husks that the swine eat. 
The most truly practical education is that which im- 
parts the most numerous and the strongest motives to 
noble action, which creates the most splendid world of 
thought, love, and beneficence in the human soul. Men 
are weak, sinful, and poor because they lack motivea 
to he otherwise. Let education give them these motives, 
and weakness, sin, and poverty will vanish from the 
earth. 

(4) Though very much has been done in the last 
half century to improve the methods of education, and 
though, thanks to Herbart, Frcebel, and Hosmini, the 
true method has been discovered, yet much of our edu- 
cation still follows the old methods, or no method at 
all. Indeed, the fundamental question with regard to 
method is rarely asked, much less answered. That ques- 
tion is: How, and in what order, shall the activities of 
the human being be evoked, so that it may differentiate 
itself into a rich, harmonious world, and thus rise to a 
large, moral life? The kindergarten does its best to 
give a practical answer; but even here, as we have seen, 
there is much to be desired;* whereas the higher schools, 
for the most part, ignore the question altogether, and 
go on, in their old fragmentary way, without any thought 
of the world that will result from their work: nay, most 
of them are still weighted with mediteval methods and 
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ideals,* or make it their chief aim to fit for professional 
life. Far too little attention is paid to Rosmini's grades 
of " intellection," and their correlation with acts of vo- 
lition. Though there is much talk of the " correlation 
of Btudiea," it is rarely carried on in view of the end of 
all study, and hence reaches no definite conclusion. The 
truth is, even the kindergarten requirea considerable 
modification, in order to suit it to American conditions; f 
and, when it ia so modified, its methods, with due 
adaptation, must be carried forward into all grades of 
education, imparting unity of plan and purpose to the 
whole. A clear distinction must be drawn between 
culture, on the one hand, and erudition and professional 
training, on the other. The first ought to be shared by 
all; the last two are uecessarily confined to individuals 
and classes. And not only ought one scheme, with one 
definite purpose, to extend from the kindergarten to 
the university, but all the kindergartens, universities 
and other institutions of learning in the nation should 
freely unite into one great hierarchic agency for the 
culture of citizens fit for a democracy. The seat of the 
national government ought to be the central seat of 
learning; the Bureau of Education, while exercising no 
authority, should be the most influential department of 
the national government. Indeed, it ought to be erected 
into a separate Department. Even from a national point 

* Tbii ia eapeoiallf true of uniretBitiea, many ol nhioh bava not e>- 
c&ped from Kctarlimisni even. 

T One ccyina need tH ft ootlection of kindetguten poems — real poema 
like "The Mountain and the Squitrcl," " Caatl^s in tlia Air," '^'Weo 
Willie Winkie " etc., and not piecei of doggerti, like moit of the Mut- 
ter-und Kiac'Lifder ; anotJier is a oollectlon of ohildren'i Btoriea, aDoh 
aa AndDisen oonld writ« at liia beet, " How t« niuk« tioap of a Satuage- 
pin," atfl., and quite onlike those that figure ao largely in oui cliildren's 
penodioalE and kindfligartea litentan). 
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of view, Education is surely ae important as Agriculture, 
which already has a department and a minister to itself.* 
The culture of men is surely as important as the culture 
of plants and auimala. The latter are means; the for- 
mer are ends. 

(5) How far should education extend? Thia ques- 
tion has a double meaning. It may mean: To what 
depth should it go? or What classes of the population 
should it include? And, granting that it should include 
all classes, we may take it to mean: How deep should 
education go in each of the various classes of the popu- 
lation? It is in the last sense that we shall here con- 
rider it, or rather one aspect of it. 

As long as men have different endowments and tastes, 
there will be different grades of education for different 
classes. Moreover, as long as the distinction between 
rich and poor exists, the children of the former will find 
it easier to obtain a high order of education than those 
of the latter. The former will stop short at the gram- 
mar or high school, while the latter will go on to the 
college or university. Thus, to a large extent, distinc- 
tion of culture will coincide with difference in wealth, 
and this distinction will be emphasized, if, ae is but too 
often the case, the rich, untrue to the principles of 
democracy, send their children to expensive, and there- 
fore exclusive, private schools, while the poor have to 
be content with the public ones. Now, while the last 

*!t i« an enetmmglBg eion that WMhington'i dream of «i}reat na- 
tional nniTersity, for the behoof ot which he etm left a legacy, aeenn, 
after the lapse of a centarj. likelv to be realized. Bee an admiiable 
artiole, hy the Preaident of (he UniTeraitv of Tennessee, in the Forum 
for Febrnary, IBOO. on " WaKhroRton's nniyeraity.- It is to be hoped 
that thii inrtitntion will est the tone, and give nnity, to all the inititn- 
^ioni of learning in the nation, 
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fact is lamentable, it is impossible to alter the geoeral 
condition. High education cannot be forced upon peo- 
ple who do not desire it, and the poor cannot have all 
the advantages of the rich. But in this matter the na- 
tion, as represented by the states, has a duty, which calls 
npon it to educate all its citizens to such a degree that 
none of them shall become dependent paupers or dis- 
contented incapahles, always a menace to society, and 
that all shall fully understand their duties and privi- 
leges as citizGDB, and be prepared to cSaim the latter 
while performing the former. Now, it is quite obvious 
that the states have not done their duty in this respect. 
There stiil exists, almost everywhere, a large amount 
of incapacity, poverty, and discontent, with all the forms 
of degradation and danger that follow from these; while 
large numbers of the population, knowing neither their 
duties nor their privileges, as citizens, become an easy 
prey to selfish politicians, who counsel them against 
their own best interests, and whom they furnish with 
power, most dangerous to society and to tiie nation. If 
the United States is to remain a democracy otherwise than 
in name, this state of things must cease, and nothing 
can make it cease but the education of the masses. This 
education must take two forms, (1) training with a view 
to earning a livehhood, and avoiding poverty, with all 
it8 evils, and (2) civic culture such as shall enable its 
recipients to do their duty as citizens, and not be mere 
" dumb, driven cattle " in the shambles of self-appointed 
owners. 

The truth is, there is a great gap, ever threatening to 
become a devouring abyss, in o^r educational system. 
Nay, it may even be said that the very education which 
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is most needed is not given. We educate only 
of leisure — children in our achoola, young men and 
, knowing little more of life than children do, 
in our colleges and universities. The great body of the 
people, who have to " go to work " early, and who, as 
becoming early acquainted with " life's prime needs and 
agonies," are by far the moet susceptible of true educa- 
tion,* are left out in the cold, condemned, for the most 
part, to toil in a narrow, sordid world, without outlook, 
and to be the tools of unscrupulous exploiters. For the 

[ sake of these, nay, for the sake of the entire people, we 

[ must extend the blessings of education to them. Our 
scheme of public education will never be complete, will 

I never even do its best work, until it supplements its 
present institutions by a whole system of evening train- 
ing-schools and colleges for the breadwinners, the for- 
mer to impart such skill as shall enable them to give 
to society, by a reasonable amount of labor, an equiva- 
lent for a decent livelihood, the latter to open up for 
them the treasures of the great world of nature and 
culture, and enable them worthily to perform their part 
as members of family, society, and state. 

At first sight, it will, no doubt, seem extravagant to 
suggest that our different states should add to their al- 
ready expensive system of public schools another system 
perhaps equally expensive; bat a little reflection will 
dispel this impression. In the first place, education 
ifl never expensive; it is worth far more than is ever 

f paid for it, as Horace Mann showed long ago. Every 

iT tongbt a cloiB of intoUiffeat breidwi 
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educated citizen is a treaBure to a nation, far more valu- 
able than a heap of gold or diamondH. Education is 
strength; ignorance is wealtness. The United States 
owes its high place among the nations to-day to the 
education of its people. In the second place, education 
is the only thing that can do away with those internal 
evils that disturb the peace, and threaten the existence, 
of the nation — labor troubles, saloon politics, haunts of 
vice, slum-life and the like. These things exist because 
a large body of our people, from want of education to 
open up to them the world of great movements, and 
noble interests and enjoyments, are condemned to nar- 
row, sordid lives, and petty or vicious interests. We 
disinherit them of the spiritual treasures of humanity; 
we condemn them to vulgarity, meanness, squalor, and 
discontent, and then we wonder why they are vulgar, 
mean, squalid, discontented and — rebellious. We make 
all the nobler delights of cultured life impossible for 
them, and then we wonder why they take to vulgar de- 
hghts. We leave them ignorant of the true principles 
of social and economic life, and then we wonder that 
they are led astray by social and economic charlatans. 
We do not teach them the value of the vote, and then 
we are disgusted to find them selling it for a glass of 
whiskey. We do not cultivate them into moral inde- 
pendence, and then we condemn them because they are 
the slaves of party politicians. We leave them without 
high motives, and then despise them because they are 
guided by low ones. In our impotent folly, we try to 
offset the gaudy saloon, with its cheap exhilarations, hy 
the tame cafe, the silent reading-room, or the chaperoned 
recreation-room, and we wonder why these arouse 
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1^^^ little interest — just as if we could outshine the glai 
I a conflagration by lighting a few tallow candles! No 

L interest can be dimmed except by the introduction of 

^^^B keener ones. If we would quench interest in the saloon, 
^^^^1 the pool-roDm, the dance-hall, the dive, the low theatre, 
^^^V ire must offset them by something arousing a warmer 
■ and more enduring interest. Their true rivals are the 

manual-training school, the polytechnic institute, the 
lecture-room, the class-room, the college, the arf-gallery, 
the clasEic theatre and concert-hall. Until we have of- 
fered the people the attractions of high things, we have 
no right to complain that they are attracted by low 
things. 

But it is not merely for those workers who are at- 
tracted by low things that we ought to provide higher 
education. There ia a very large majority who, despite 
their toil, poverty, and petty worlds, strive honestly to 
do the beet they know, to live clean lives, and to shun 
the haunts of vice. These are longing for higher and 
richer worlds than they have, and it is the State's duty 
to supply them with the material for these. It is en- 
couraging to see that already some efforts are making in 
this direction. A few of the larger cities have arranged 
courses of evening lectures, in the public-school build- 
I inga, and their efforts have been seconded by private 

H liberality. All this is excellent, as far as it goes; but 

I* it does not go far enough. The lectures are often super- 

ficial, disconnected, and desultory, furnishing transient 
amusement rather than systematic instruction. Many 

Lof them deal with topics that are sufficiently dilated 
upon in the newspapers and magazines, and call for no 
intellectual effort. Besides this, there is no way of hold- 
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ing the andieneeB reBponsible for resulfB — no examina- 
tions, oral or written, no demand for work of any sort 
On their part. Now, every educator to-day knows, of 
o-oght to know, that all the best education is due to self- 
effort, and that lectures are valuahle only in bo far as 
tliey evoke this. For this reason classes are always 
better than lectures. The teacher should bec( 
quainted with his pupils individually, and endeavor to 
supply the needs of each one. In dealing with th( 
Taread winners, there is no agency so beneficial 
^onal sympathy, clear of all condescension. " I am one 
of you " is the " Open sesame " for all doors. 

The truth is, there ought to be in every city ward, 
«nd in every country village a People's University, con- 
sisting of three parts, (1) a Manual Training School 
«nd Polytechnic Institute, in which instruction should 
"be given in all the arts; (2) a College, which, eschewing 
authority, sectarianism, and all the mediaeval rage and 
symbols, to which most of our colleges at present cling, 
shall impart a coherent scientific culture, laying special 
stress upon those sciences which relate to the history 
and constitution of society; " (3) a Gymnasium, with 
baths, recreation-rooms, and rooms for lectures on hy- 
gienic and kindred subjects. For public lectures and 
plays, there should be a well-appointed theatre. 

All these things are already realized somewhere, and 
have only to become general, in order to meet the needs 
of the whole people. To take a single example: Thirty- 
five years ago, Mr. Quintin Hogg, a young Scotchman, 

•There •hoald be elasaes in Evolution^ HiBtocy of Cattnre. tbe Cirola 
of tbe Sdenaes, Sooirilo^, BcoDomJca, ComparatiTS Pbilolo^, Art, Be- 
ligioD and Politics, lliiloBophy, Pijcliotoi;^, with moie special olaaaea iir 
the dilKniDt loieDaei, liteiatorei, ungaages, etc. 
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[ ireBh from Eton, started the " Pioneer Institute for 
[- Technical Education," in the lowly form of an evening 
I " ragged school " for boys. For the last twenty years 
it has occupied the " Polytechnic," a stately building 
in Regent Street, in the heart of fashionable London. 
The following quotations are from a Times article 
printed in a report for 1892. "What differentiates the 
Polytechnic from others [institutes] is the elaborate sys- 
[ tem of technical instruction which is open to its mem- 
bers. These members, it may be said, are admitted on 
payment of a subscription of 3s. [73 cents] per quarter, 
which entitles them to the use of the library, social 
rooms, gymnasium, etc., and admission to all the enter- 
tainments, while for the technical classes mere nominal 
rates have to be paid. 

" The classes are of two kinds, science and art clasaes, 
which are held in connection with the Department at 
South Kensington; and industrial classes, which are in- 
dependent, but which are more or less formally related 
to the City and Guilds of London Institute of Technical 
Instruction and also to the London Trades' Council. 
The Industrial classes, again, are subdivided into classes 
of mechanics and into ' practical trade classes,' for ap- 
prentices and young workmen, and it is these last which 
are the special feature of the Institute. Among them 
we find classes for various branches of engineering, for 
cabinet-making and carpentry, including such subordi- 
nate departments as the making of staircases and hand- 
railing; we find classes in wood and stone -carving, in 
tailors' cutting, in sign-writing, and in practical watch 

■ The preiHtnt writer apetit an erenioa in the FolyteohDio in 1S91, and 
■an Mr, Hogg sniDiig his bofs. He will sever loie the impteaBioD lelt 
b; thjtt evBoiiig. 
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and clock-making; classes in carriage-building, in print- 
inf, in land-Burveying and levelling, in plumbing and 
tool-making, and many other trades. In all tlieae cases 
it 18 a condition that no one is to be admitted who is 
lot already engaged, say as an apprentice, in the trade; 
for the managers of the InBtitute see how important it 
is that they should not incur the hostility of the London 
Artisan organizations by turning out imperfectly-trained 
a^nd amateurish workmen to compete with them in the 
"Xnarket. 

*' The wonder is that young men can be found who 
«;are to spend their evenings in doing much the same 
"*Fork that they have been employed upon all day; but 
^nich, unquestionably, is the case, and the claBS-rooma 
«re well-filled with lads making engines, carving wood, 
ehaping bricks, or learning the best method of cutting 
«ut cloth. They are led partly by the genuine desire 
of learning, and partly by the wish to better themselves; 
for example, a young plasterer, who as yet knows only 
the plainer elements of his craft, comes to the Poly- 
technic to learn modelling and cornice-moulding, and 
when he has learut his lesson, he, perhaps, emigrates to 
America and finds himself able to earn something like 
four times the wages which he has been earning as a 
simple plasterer in London. In the engineering-room, 
where there is a certain amount of machinery worked by 
a central gas-engine, a dozen young men may be seen 
profoundly interesting themselves in the forming of a 
screw, or in adapting some roughly cast bolt to the re- 
qoired purpose, and the room is full of iron lathes and 
other machines, every detail of which has been made and 
finished on the spot by the boys. 
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" The variety of the classes is very great indeed. The 
results are eraiDently satisfactory, if we can judge from 
the success of the Polytechnic pupils in the different 
technical examinations, for they always stand at the 
head." (Pp. 23-S4.) 

In a separate building is the Polytechnic School of 
Art. " The syllabus comprises: Free-hand and model 
drawing; practical geometry and perspective drawing in 
chalk from the cast, ornament and figure, also from foli- 
age, flowers, and other natural objects; painting in mono- 
chrome from the round, figure, and ornament; oil and 
water color painting from copies, drapery, natural 
objects, &c. Special attention is given to modelling and 
casting of the separate parts of the human figure, the uses 
of mouldings, panels, pilasters, and capitals as applied to 
the industrial arts. A designing and sketching clnb haB 
also been established in connection with the school, with 
monthly exhibitions of students' work, in designing, 
modelling and painting." (P. 44.) 

There are " Polytechnic Holiday Trips " to Norway, 
Madeira, Switzerland, the Ardennes, Morocco, and even 
to America. The fares are made as low as possible. The 
" Fare for the Norway round journey, including all ac- 
commodation, £8.Ss." [$40.08]. " Nearly 600 undertook 
the trip." " This hardly sounds like a description of 
holiday arrangements for working men, but truth is 
stranger than fiction." (Pp. 47' sq.) 

Further on, the Report tells us: " At the present time 
(1892) the members' roll contains about 3,500 names, 
and there are besides about 14,000 attending classes or 
in some way connected with the Institute. The limit 
of age for members ia sixteen to twenty-five, but those 
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OTer twenty-five can be admitted as honorary membere 
on payment of a double fee. There is no limit of age 
for those merely joining classee. The subscription for 
young men between the ages mentioned is 3s. a quarter, 
or 10s. ed. [$2.52] yearly. . . . 

" The expenditure during the last financial year ex- 
ceeded £34,000 [$170,000], of which £24,000 [$130,000] 
ffas received in fees from members and students. The 
deficit on the working was for many years, up to 1889, 
made up by Mr. Hogg personally, but since then he haa 
been relieved of a portion of the burden and the Insti- 
tute placed on a more permanent basis. 

"In this wise. In 1853 Parliament created a board 
to superintend the administration of charitable and edu- 
cational endowments all over Great Britain, and in 1883 
s further BUI was passed by which the old London 
charities were consohdated and placed under the control 
«f the aforesaid hoard of Charity Commissioners. A 
large income— upwards of £100,000 [$500,000] per an- 
:num, mainly derived from endowments of ancient stand- 
ing, the objects of which had lapsed — was thus made 
available for the purposes laid down in the Act. About 
£60,000 [$300,000] per annum were allocated to the 
advancement of technical and social education. 

" How all this bore fruit, and how the Regent Street 
Polytechnic came to be accepted as a model for nearly 
a baker's dozen of similar institutions now springing 
up all over the Metropolis, may perhaps be more fitly 
described by an independent writer. . . . He says 
that, ' as a matter of fact, very thorough investigation 
was made by the Board with the view to discover the 
best way to promote a technical instruction that would 
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benefit the lower rather than the middle classes. Int 
tutioDs at home and abroad were studied. ... As a 
result, the commissioners concluded that in England 
only the richer and middle classes would go to day tech- 
nical schools, and that night schools for apprentices and 
young people of tlie working classes should be sup- 
ported. . . . They were convinced that for the young 
working men of the Metropolis it was highly desiiable 
that the gymnoflium, the swimming-bath, athletic games, 
and careful physical training should be provided. . . . 
And thus they had reasoned themselves into the ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Hogg's Polytechnic as the most com- 
plete and desirable form of technical school for the 
poorer classes of London. They determined to take 
Ms school as a model, and to promote the establish- 
ment of a series of similar institutes throughout the 
Metropolis.' 

" In accordance with these provisions, the Charity 
Commissioners have secured an endowment of £3,500 
[$17,500] per annum for the Polytechnic. This en- 
dowment, increased by another £1,000 per annum from 
Mr, Hogg and £1,000 from another source, meets about 
one-half the annual deiicit; £4,000 [$20,000] per an- 
num has still to be raised until such time as the London 
County Council devote to technical education some por- 
tion of the £163,000 [$815,000] granted them by Par- 
liament for that purpose.* . . . Mr. Hogg has also 
made over the buildings, fittings, etc., to a governing 
body nominated by the Charity Commissioners, by the 
School Board for London, and by himself and his co- 
trustees." (Pp. 53 sq.) 

*Tliii hai unoe been dons. 
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The Report closes with these words: 
'■' Such, in hrief, is tlie story of the Polytechnic; from 
a. pioneer meeting of thirty-two it has gone on increas- 
ing to many thousands. Even if the place had to be 
closed to-morrow it has done a truly national, nay, an 
iBternational work, for the lusty growth of the Regent 
Street Polytechnic is sending forth its branches like a 
mighty oak, not only into all parts of England, hut 
also of America and other parts of the world, including 
the Far East. 

" Such Institutes are the greatest possible antidotes I 
to intemperance and vice of every kind; they provide 
liealthy physical recreation and amusement for the 
leisure hour; they help to make a young man a better 
citizen, and a more capable worker in the battle of life; 
and, above all, they afford facilities and encouragement 
"to follow out a life made useful in benefiting others, 
lesides opening up to many a young heart the highway 
to lasting happiness." 

- There is no need to apologize for this long quotation. 
It shows, on the one hand, how much can be done by 
one earnest man, and on the other, how a great nation 
can learn from the work of such a man. What Great 
Britain has done, and is doing, the United States can 
surely do, and even on a more liberal scale. It is to be 
noted that the British Polytechnic Institutes include 
two of the three departments which should be found in 
our People's Universities — a Technical School, and & 
03rmna8ium. The third department is perhaps the moat 
necessary. 

If space permitted it would be desirable to give ac- 
counts of other night-universities in Great Britain and 
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elsewhere, of the London Working Men's College, at 
which Professor Huxley givcB some of his best lectures, 
of the Univeraites Populaires, which are springing up in 
every arrondissement of Paris, and in many other cities 
of France, and so on; but perhaps enough has been said 
to show that the technical and higher education of the 
breadwinners is no mere impracticable chimera, but 
eomething which might easily be brought about by the 
efforts of a few earnest men. In regard to the Popular 
"Universities of France, there is one thing especially 
deserving of notice: they have been started and car- 
ried on, as missionary work, by the professors and teach- 
ers in the public universities and schools of the nation,* 
The State, however, is now taking notice of them, and 
will in time, no doubt, make them part of the national 
eystem of education. And this brings us to 

(6) The Teachers. When one consideiB what im- 
provement haa been made in the teaching personnel of 
the United States in the last fifty, and especially in the 
last twenty, years, one feels ungracious in mating any 
criticisms or suggesting any extensive reforms. And 
yet, it must be said, such reforms are necessary. Our 
teachers yet require two things: (1) a much more pro- 
found education than they now receive; (2) a much 
deeper, and more unselfish interest in their work than 
most of them now have. If ever we are to have the 
teachers that the nation needs. Teaching must become a 
liberal profession, alongside Law and Medicine. Those 
who intend to pursue it must take a full college (eultnre) 
course, before entering the School of Pedagogy, and 
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I gnc h a school they must all enter and go through.* 

1 Schools were a necessity in their day, and they 
9 done much good work; but they do not meet our ' 
lent needs. The education they give is too narrow, ;' 
too superficial, and too strictly professional to insure, 
or even to make possible, true culture, which teachers re- 
quire above all things. A professionally trained teacher, . 
without a background of culture, is a mere pedant, who , 
can never communicate a love for study, or awake the 
highest interests in the souls of his pupils. But it ia ■ 
not enough for teachers to have culture; they, of all 
people, must be endowed with the missionary spirit. > 
The teacher who does not feel himself, or herself, an ' 
apostle with an important human mission, but looks 
upon the teaching profession as a mere means of mak- 
ing a living, had better seek some other occupation; 
and the same thing may be said of the members of all 
the liberal professions. The physician and the lawyer 
who labor merely to enrich themselves, and not that 
health and justice may prevail, have no right to claim 
a place in these. If the teachers of the nation, with a 
due sense of their power and importance, would, with- 
out hope or desire for material reward, form themselves 
into an association for the higher education of the bread- 
winners, as the teachers of France are doing, and each 
devote a couple of evenings a week to the work, they 
would soon elevate the culture of the whole people, and 
remove the worst dangers that threaten society. Pov- 
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erty, vice, and degradation would, in large measure, dis- 
appear, giving place to well-being, virtue, and nobility. 
There is no more palriotic work tiian this; for it is not 
amid the thunders of the battle-field, where men slay 
their fellow-men, that the noblest civic laurels are won, 
but in the quiet school-room, where devoted patriots, men 
and women, combine to alay misery, meanness, and cor- 
ruption. When will our teachers be ready for this? 
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